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No wonder more and more of 
America’s leading schools are demand- 
ing Bargen-designed classroom furniture 
by General . . . it’s America’s finest in design 
and construction. Contour-formed Bodytone 

seats flex with each movement . . . encourage com- 
fortable upright posture, discourage slouching, reduce 
fatigue. Exclusive palette-shaped desk tops keep 
students’ arms properly supported to permit writing 
without bending forward. Every Bargen Staput- 
Movable desk can be “tailor-made” in seconds to fit 
students of any height or weight. Quick and positive 
adjustments may be made with the pupil in the seat, 
thus assuring a perfect fit. The design and manufacture 
of specialized equipment for schools is our only 
business... not a sideline. The complete General line 
of school equipment includes beautiful, functional 
desks, chairs and tables for teachers and pupils of every 
grade from kindergarten through high school. 

















































featuring the designs of William James Bargen 


Genera/ SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


869 HERSEY STREET, ST. PAUL 14, MINN. 
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In this modern school,* convectors and unit ventilators are 
precision controlled by Johnson to maintain ideal temper- 





atures and reduce fuel costs. Johnson Individual Room 
Thermostats insure refreshing, even temperatures at all times. 


What abeut TEMPERATURE CONTROL PROBLEMS 
in the SMALLER SCHOOLS? 


Big buildings have no monoply on comfort. Or on econom- 
ical operation of heating and ventilating equipment. It is 
perfectly true, of course, that most of the nation’s larger 
schools depend on Johnson Automatic Temperature Control 
because Johnson Control has always provided them with 
the ultimate in classroom comfort at the lowest possible 
fuel cost. 


But it is equally true that Johnson Control provides untold 
thousands of smaller schools with the same degree of com- 
fort and large fuel savings enjoyed by the larger buildings. 


Why is Johnson Control so much better for the small school 
as well as the large school? The reasons are simple. First, 
Johnson has over 70 years’ experience in solving the temper- 
ature regulation problems of all kinds of schools—more 
specialized experience than anyone else. In fact, Johnson 
pioneered the idea of individual classroom temperature 
control! 


Second, every Johnson System, regardless of its size, is 
specially planned to meet the exact needs of the particular 
heating or ventilating installation. And only Johnson’s own 
full-time engineers and mechanics plan and install Johnson 
Control Systems. Each installation, small or large, is made 
exactly as planned. As a result, Johnson Control is unsur- 
passed for comfort, efficiency and economy. 
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Whether you are planning a new school or modernizing an 
existing building, why not look into this matter of automatic 
temperature control now? Get all the facts on the many 
superior advantages of Johnson Control from a nearby 
Johnson engineer. He will gladly make recommendations 
without obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities. 





* Whittier Primary School, Bay City, Michigan. Clark Ackley, architect, 
Lansing, Michigan; Lloyd Schweinsberg, heating contractor, Bay City. 


JOHNSON, CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 
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THROUGH YEARS TO COME... 

















you'll be glad 
you chose Griggs 


Five...ten... fifteen years from now, 
youll be happy that you selected Griggs 
modern school seating. It’s designed to fit 
into classrooms of today and tomorrow... 
it’s constructed to withstand the wear and 
tear of daily use and student abuse. And 
every year Griggs seating is in your school, 
your students will find it’s made for comfort. 


Handsome, new Griggs Skyliner Chair Desk — 
No. 450, a graceful and practical school seat. 























Griggs Push-Back _— = Airliner No. 700 r i New Airliner No 
Mencia Chair. rt Desk with No. 740 . 780-A. Study Top 

Auditorium Chair — . : eR. : 
ne Ganet meaiie tas eons POE Chair. Tough, light- ——— Desk. Sturdy tub- 
} densely wl vg — +54 weight tubular seat- a a A ular frame and 
i ing. } wide work space. 


ee 


Write for Griggs Catalog showing entire line of superior Griggs School Seating. 


Box 630 BELTON, TEXAS 
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NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The rising costs of production and 
the increases in postal rates have made 
it necessary to increase the subscription 
of the School Board Journal. The increase 
has been delayed more than a year in 
the hope that it might be averted. 

Effective April 1, 1955, the annual 
subscription price for single copies of 
the Journal will be $3.50. Two-year 
subscriptions will be accepted at $5.50; 
three-year subscriptions, at $7.50. 

Current subscriptions will not be af- 
fected by this price change until expira- 
tion. New subscriptions and renewals 
will be accepted at the old rate until 
April 1, 1955. 





Published on the 25th of the month pre- 
ceding the date of issue by THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 400 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin © CENTRAL 
OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois © EASTERN OFFICE: 225 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Copyright, 1955, by the Bruce Publishing 
Company. — All rights reserved. Title regis- 
tered as Trade Mark in the United States 
Patent Office. Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter, March 17, 1891, at the Post Office 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. @ SUBSCRIPTIONS. — In 
the United States, Possessions, and Canada, 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. In all 
foreign countries, $3.50. Copies not more than 
three months old, 35 cents; more than three 
months old, 50 cents. © DISCONTINUANCE. 
—Notice of discontinuance of subscription 
must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, 
at least fifteen days before date of expira- 
tion. © CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — When 
you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your 
new address and be sure the Postmaster is 
notified. New Postal Regulations restrict service 
on magazines to be forwarded to you to two 
issues only. @© EDITORIAL MATERIAL. — 
Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school 
administration, superintendence, ool archi- 
tecture, and related topics are solicited and 
will be paid for upon publication. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps for re- 
turn, if unavailable. en letters to the editor 
must in all cases contain the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but 
as evidence of good faith. © he contents of 
this issue are listed in the ‘Education Index.” 



















Architect: Bernard W. Close, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Contractor: East Coast 


ctor: East Coos 11,000 Square Feet of Coolite Glass Provide Plenty of 
—-— Better Quality Daylighting For Florida School 


Architects of the Paxon Senior High School were determined to make the most of that fabulous 
Florida sunshine; so they used Mississippi glass lavishly throughout the structure. In this outstanding 
example of modern school design, Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing glass, floods rooms 
with great quantities of natural illumination from which the harmful qualities of “raw sunlight” have 
been removed. This glare-reduced glass cuts eye-fatiguing harshness and sharp contrasts . 
makes seeing tasks easier, more comfortable. And Coolite’s famous ability to absorb excess solar 
heat permits such extensive glazing, yet helps keep interiors comfortably cool. 


Glazing: Pittsburgh Plate 
lass Co 





Translucent, light diffusing glass makes the classrooms seem larger, friendlier. Students feel better, 
work better when they see better, in this modern environment. 


Other Mississippi patterns used in the Paxon structure include Structural Corrugated glass for its 
decorative beauty; Polished Misco Wire Glass for positive protection plus beauty; and attractive 
Factrolite for its light dispersing value. 


The practicality and beauty of Mississippi glass—available in an extremely wide range 
of patterns and surface finishes—have recommended them to leading architects every- 
where. Specify Mississippi when you build or remodel. There is a pattern for every school ' 
daylighting need in line with every school building budget. 


MISSISSIPP 
“| COMPANY 


2) : 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
Write today for free literature. % % 


Address Dept. 14. i ai NEW YORK « CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIF. 





see our catalog in 









or write for copy 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Recent Judicial Opinion XXV — 





Alteration of Teacher Contracts 


STEPHEN F. ROACH, Px.D. 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Vice-Principal, Ferris High School 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The almost certain probability that the 
present shortage of public school teachers 
in the United States will continue for some 
time emphasizes the necessity for immedi- 
ate (and continuing) local school board 
action aimed at securing and retaining 
competent instructional personnel. 

In any such endeavor the task of pre- 
paring and executing teacher contracts 
becomes one of considerable importance. 
It is important not only because of the 
additional contributions a satisfied teach- 
ing staff makes to the more efficient opera- 
tion of a school system, but also because 
of the time and attention which the matter 
of “teacher contracts” requires of both 
the president of the school board, and the 
superintendent of schools. 

An excellent illustration of the ramifica- 
tions that enter teacher contract negotia- 
tions — all too readily, it would seem — 
appeared in a case! recently decided in the 
Supreme Court of Iowa. 


Case and Issue 


On or about April 1, 1953, the district 
superintendent of schools submitted to 
Harris a teacher’s contract for the 1953-54 
school year. The contract, already signed 
by the president of the school board, 
provided that “the teacher agrees to well 
and faithfully perform the duties of 
Instr[umental] Music Instructor, and in- 
structor, and such other duties connected 
with the public schools in said district as 
may be assigned by the Board... .” A 
further provision stipulated that the con- 
tract “shall be without force and effect 
unless it is in the hands of the board. 
bearing the signature of said teacher and 
the president of the board on or before the 
10th day of April, 1953.” 

The words “and instructor” were a writ- 
ten insertion made by the president of the 
board on the typed contract form that had 
been prepared previously under the super- 
intendent’s supervision. The insertion had 
been made after a discussion of the matter 
between the board president and the 
superintendent. 

On April 10, Harris, after first obliter- 
ating with pen and ink the words “and 
instructor,” signed the contract, and re- 
turned it to the superintendent. Later, on 

10. W. Harris vy. Manning Independent School Dis- 


trict, et al.; cited as 66 N.W. 2d 438 in the National 
Reporter System. 
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the same date, Harris was given written 
notice by the board that it had resolved 
to reject the contract because the contract 
he returned “was not in the form originally 
submitted.” 

As a result of the foregoing, Harris 
brought suit against the sehool district and 
the members of the school board on the 
grounds that the contract, with the dele- 
tion made by him, was a good and valid 
one which the district refused to honor. 

The district based its refusal on the 
ground that no binding contract had re- 
sulted from the transaction. This was so, 
the district alleged, because: (1) the 
contract, as signed by the school board 
president, had been materially altered by 
Harris’ action in deleting the words “and 
instructor”; and (2) the board had neither 
ratified nor accepted the altered contract. 

In this action the trial court had upheld 
Harris’ claim. It was against this judgment 
that the district and board members were 
now appealing. 


The Court Findings 


The present court noted first that both 
parties conceded that the insertion of the 
words “and instructor” referred to the duty 
to teach, in addition to instrumental music, 
other academic subjects such as mathe- 
matics, English, or history, “if the Board 
so required.” Harris was licensed to teach 
such academic subjects. 

The court then commented that the real 
basis for the lower (trial) court ruling — 
in favor of Harris — seemed to have been 
the trial judge’s belief that the board 
president lacked authority to insert the 
words “and instructor” in the draft of 
the contract prepared by the superintend- 
ent. This belief, apparently, had been 
based on the fact that no duly adopted 
board resolution existed which specifically 
required Harris’ contract to provide that 
he should teach subjects other than in- 
strumental music. 

In this connection the present opinion 
said: “There was no obligation on the 
part of the board president to accept the 
contract drafts prepared by superintend- 
ent. . . . The superintendent was only an 
employee of the board while the president 
was the officer of the board charged with 
the duty of signing and executing a con- 
tract that would bind the board. It was 
the president’s duty to express the will 









































































of the beard in the proposed contract he 
would sign and submit to Harris. That he 
did so is amply demonstrated by the 
board’s refusal to accept the contract with 
the deletion.” 
After pointing out that there was ample 
testimony to show that a majority of the 
board knew and approved of the insertion 
in Harris’ contract, the court rejected the 
latter’s attempt to justify his deletion (of 
the insertion) on the ground that the in- 
serted obligation was not authorized by 
the board. 
The present court then turned to that 
part of the trial court ruling which had 
held the inserted words to be “surplus 
matter.” This was so—in the words of 
the latter court — because: “The general 
words [by which Harris was required to 
perform ‘such other duties . . . as may be 
assigned by the Board’] . . . must be con- 
strued as requiring him to perform... 
duties as an instructor or teacher (of sub- 
jects other than music).” 
With this reasoning the present court 
disagreed. The disagreement was _ based, 
fundamentally, on the grounds that such 
reasoning would be valid only if the alter- 
ation in question had been made in a 
completed “instrument or contract.” In the 
present case, however, the court held that 
the alteration had occurred before the con- 
tract had attained such status. 
The contract here had been signed by 
one party — the president, as the officer of 
the board —with the understanding that 
the other party (Harris) was also to sign 
it. But instead, the contract was materially 
altered and signed by the latter in its 
altered form. It therefore could not be- 
come binding on the one who first signed 
it until he learned of and ratified the 
change. In the absence of such ratification, 
it could not be said that there was “a 
meeting of minds” on all of the contract’s 
terms, or that the contract, in its altered 
form, was actually “the depository of the 
agreement” between the parties. 
“Nothing is firmer in the law of con- 
tracts,” the opinion continued, “than the 
rule that there must be a meeting of 
minds before a contract comes into 
existence.” 
“We hold there was a material altera- 
tion before complete execution and hence 
no binding contract existed. The alteration 
which plaintiff made was not trivial. He 
struck out language to express his obliga- 
tion which he concedes would clearly 
obligate him to teach academic subjects.” 
After pointing out that the employer 
district clearly had a right to insist on 
this specific description of a_teacher’s 
duties, even though the same obligation 
(Concluded on page 96) 























Old windows needed constant, expensive New panels of glass block insulate so effi- 
maintenance .. . did not provide healthful ciently and daylight so effectively, heating 
daylighting throughout classrooms. and lighting costs are cut. 





age 


BEFORE... 
The New Kensington High School, New 
Kensington, Pa., is typical of many school 
buildings faced with worn-out window sash. 
Continual, expensive maintenance of the 


old sash did not provide proper protection 
from wintry blasts. 





AFTER... 


7 Sash replaced with Owens-Illinois light- 
directing Glass Block. Now maintenance 
costs are practically eliminated. Glass 
block won’t rust, rot or corrode... 
are hard to break. 


“Owens-lillinois 
Glass Block* 
solved a main- 
tenance problem 
while providing 
better light” 


With panels of glass block, daylight 
is directed upward and diffused over all 
parts of the schoolroom all day long. 


The combination of light-directing glass 
block and vision strip keeps brightness 
at comfortable levels, provides vision 
and ventilation. Excessive glare and 
harsh contrasts are eliminated. 

It you are in the process of remodeling 
old structures, or building new ones, 
don’t overlook the positive advantages 
maintenance economies; better seeing 
conditions—that panels of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block bring. For complete infor- 
mation write Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-2, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


*Formerly known as INSULUX 





Architect — Harold L. Schwartz, A.I.A. 
General Contractor — Frank Regoli, New Kensington, Pa. 
Masonry Contractor—Trettel & Brown, New Kensington, Pa. 








OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owens-ILuINo!Is 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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QUALITY %e .. SAFETY %e 
with the NEW 1955 


neiaa 
SCHOOL BUS BODY 


The added Quality that’s built into the New 
1955 Oneida School Bus makes it America’s 
No. 1 leader, and even more popular than 
ever before. It’s the greatest value-packed 
school bus made today. 
Increased driver vision, better windshield 
= defrosting, fresh new upholstery, and a host 
| n t h e 7” of new construction improvements and fea- 
= tures set a new high in Quality and Safety. 
Choose Oneida and be confident that: (1) 
you are providing the Best and Safest in 


student transportation, and (2) you are 
™ getting built-in Quality that results in bet- 
ter performance and longer endurance. 


WRITE TODAY for 


° ' . . 
. a 
S p 0 t | | Q h t ie. pictured details of the 
a Oneida School Bus 
, Body. It will help you 


solve your school bus 
problems. 
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CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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Do your schools have money 








WASTED FUEL DOLLARS SAVED BY { 
HERMAN NELSON DRAFT | STOP 


SYSTEM GIVE YOU CLASSROOM 
COMFORT “FOR FREE”. 


Wii 


1s 








F you’re depending on open windows for classroom cooling 
and ventilation, you do have money to burn! It’s the fuel 
dollars spent for unneeded heat—heat that is literally “tossed out 
the window” in an effort to bring classroom temperatures down 
to comfort level. 
Herman Nelson DRAFT |STOP lets you keep both windows and 
heating costs down through balanced two-way temperature con- 
trol. It heats only when heat is needed. When your “free heat” 
sources—sun, lights and students—take over, this system assumes 
the function of cooling, introducing outdoor air in sufficient 
quantities to maintain classroom temperature at comfort level. 
And, to make this fuel saving complete, the Herman Nelson 
method of draft elimination functions without using costly heat. 

















Comfort and cash savings—let Herman Nelson prove how easy 
it is to have both. For complete information, see our catalog in 
Sweet’s Architectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit Venti- 
lator Products, American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


Provides 
COOLING, HEATING 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 
4 
ft 
I 
UNIT tat [Ese 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


SYSTEM OF 
B a CLASSROOM COOLING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
| . 
NEW YORK. With today's critical classroom shortage, this room represents a perfect ; 
example of low cost modernization. Even with windows closed and curtains drawn, a Herman P 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP Unit Ventilator keeps this Audio-Visual demonstration classroom at 
New York University properly cooled and ventilated. Installation includes new Light|Stop 7 
Curtain Accessory (see inset) which prevents curtain from billowing due to discharge air t 
from unit ventilator, thereby eliminating distracting light streaks. Co-chairmen National P| 
Committee on Buildings and Equipment, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 1 
N.E.A.: Dr. A. J. Foy Cross and Dr. Irene Cypher; Architects: Eggers and Higgins. 1 
i 
| 
a 











SCHOOL PRODUCTS 













TUNES IN WITH 
THE WEATHER! 


HI Selectotherm — an 
automatically controlled 
high vacuum steam heating 
system which through single 
dial control, balances heat 
supply against heat loss in 
many school spaces. Ask for 


Bulletin 540, 
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SHORT CUT TO BIG SAVINGS! 


Herman Nelson renewable AMER-glas filter combines the best 
features of a permanent filter with the time and money-saving 
advantages of a replaceable filter. Just four easy steps and the 
classroom filter is restored to its original efficiency. 
















SOUTH DAKOTA. Large glass areas help insure bright, cheerful 
classrooms—but cooling, heating and ventilating functions at 
Lincoln Grade School, Yankton, S. D., are assigned to depend- 
able, efficient Herman Nelson DRAFT|ISTOP Unit Ventilators. 
Superintendent of Schools: L. H. Baumann; Architects: Hugill, 
Blatherwick & Fritzel; Engineers: G. M. Orr Engineering Co.; Me- 
chanical Contractor: Freeman Corporation. 





1. Remove the aluminum 2. Pull out desired length 
en 




























TLLINOIS. Helps them to concentrate in comfort. No chilling filter frame om the ae of clean AMER-glas media 
° ee ' . ventilator and dispose o trom selt-dispensing carton 
Jratts—no interruptions trom enin nd losing ind Se \ 
f we ~ _ S roe, Women soiled media. and cut with scissors. 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators meet classroom cooling, heating 
and ventilating requirements every season of the year at Solomon 
\ School, Chicago, Ill. Superintendent of Schools: Benjamin Willis; 
Architect: John C, Christensen; Engineer: Joseph T. Fatz, Sr.z 
Mechanical Contractor: Dearborn Plumbing & Heating Service, Inc. << rT i ie Pa lee | 
\ Mm. ae 
3. Insert the clean filter 4, Replace the filter frame 
’ media inthe frame and low- n the unit ventilator, It's 
er hinged top into position. ready to go! 


eeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeaeeeeeee @ 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
Dept. AJ2 

Louisville 8, Kentucky 


I would appreciate receiving literature describing the 
following products— 


[] Classroom Unit Ventilators 





C) iMimois Selectotherm 
[] Renewable AMER -ylas filters 





[] Dust Control for Woodworking Shops 










Name : = ee 
SEE tHe NEw HERMAN NELSON DISPLAY 
AT THE ASSA CONVENTIONS Address —_—__—___ oa 
ST. LOUIS — DENVER — CLEVELAND otis a 











~ INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS 
lead the class in se 











R-153 Specialized SCHOOLMASTER chassis, 154 and 172-inch wheelbases, for 15 to 18%4-foot bodies, seating 30 to 42 pupils. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER® chassis are specialized for safety, = INTERNATIONAL has it 

with sturdy steel-flex frames . . . big, dual cylinder brakes with = for every 

hydrovac booster . . . strong, easy-riding springs . . . super steering schoolbus requirement! 
system designed for easy control at all speeds... plus many other - 

specialized features for schoolbus safety. © Dae Seeneny—wi fomews ROTEGA 


TIONAL all-truck engines for low operating 
Every SCHOOLMASTER chassis is specialized throughout, to take 


the honors in every schoolbus requirement. From the drawing board 
on out, they’re built for exclusive schoolbus use—built with the = structed and balanced for quiet, easy riding 
same quality that has made INTERNATIONAL the heavy-duty sales __ ; qualities. 

leader for 23 straight years—built for top economy, comfort, safety 
and a long, dependable life. 


TEL 


and maintenance costs. 


e Extra comfort—with every component con- 


mt 


e Extra Long Life —All-truck designed, all- 
truck engineered for dependable perform- 
Whether you need a schoolbus for 16 or 66 pupils, it will pay Saeko ee 

you to get all the facts from your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. e World's most complete line—5 com- | 
pletely specialized schoolbus chassis, 2 Metro \ 
schoolbuses on INTERNATIONAL chassis. 
Capacities from 16 to 66 seats. 


WN 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


wnat 


International Harvester Builds MCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks...!ndustrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


_e 
Ka See the season’s new TV hit, “The Halls of Ivy,” with Ronald Colman and Benita Hume, CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 8:30 p.m., EST 





“Standard of the Highway” 
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OMFORT.... 


Wilmington, North Carolina... 
Leslie N. Boney, architect 








Your school board can profit by the experience of other boards that have 
| earned the gratitude of the communities they serve by providing Auto-Lok 
windows to create beautiful modern schools and give greater comfort, operating 
ease, and reduced maintenance costs through the use of Auto-Lok windows. 


LUDMAN AUTO-LOK 
CONTROL BAR WINDOW 


Auto-Lok windows are engineered to provide schools with every important 


quality required for this special use. Countless successful school installations, | Ludman Corporation Dept. SBJ-2 
continuing work with the architects of hundreds of America’s most modern schools, North Miami, Fla 
and the specialized skills gained through designing and producing windows for | ies 
outstanding public buildings . . . . all contribute to Ludman’s leadership in school ! Please send me full information on Auto- 
window installations. ,; Lok windows for modern schools. 
The coupon will bring you, in full detail, the information you need to look ahead ee ane EE: 
in your selection of school windows. To learn why Auto-Lok windows meet the |! 
ten most important requirements that experts* agree are really important in a | Street......--eeeeeeeeee City. ......00. 
window .... to learn how Auto-Lok windows insure healthful fresh air, even 
when it’s raining . . . . to learn of such savings as reduced fuel costs....tolearn ! ZONE... +000: State. ..eeesereeeeeeees 
how you save with windows that are washed from the inside .... send the *-------------------------- 


coupon today. *Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro 


THROUGH EXPERIENCE, LEADERS IN SCHOOL WINDOWS.... in “Windows in Modern Architecture” 


LUDMAN LEADS 
THE WORLD IN 
WINDOW ENGINEERING 


NORTH MIAMI, FL, 














“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!" 


” 
7 & 4 
(eo 
a 


v 


Fe 


Stairways are 
taken in stride 

- legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
able for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform. = 


Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 
“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 


says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


“UP-RIGHT”’ SCAFFOLDS _ 


DEPT .158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA -— atmatase ie: Sao cea 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N.J. Offices in all Principal Cities y 


a 
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West End High School, 
near Clarksville, Va 
Architect: S. N. Mayo, 
Richm ond, Va. 
Contractor 

Mottley Construction 
Co., Farmville, Va 
Windows: Lupton 
Master Aluminum 


Projected Windo 














SE 


Brighter classrooms for “brighter” students . . . 








Lupton answers modern education's additional savings — no periodic repaint- Pret dopa 
demand for brighter, more airy classrooms ing, no sticking windows, no warping, no we 
with windows specifically designed for difficult operation due to clogging layers 
schools. Here, in this new Southern school, of paint. — 
the Lupton Master Aluminum Window Lupton Metal Windows, backed by over eam 
baseres used. Wall to wall installation has 40 years in window manufacturing and J 
practically brought the outdoors right into design, offer long life with minimum [ nll 
the room. maintenance. Ask for more details, or Z| quate 
The Lupton Master Aluminum Window write for full information . . . Lupton a 
has a distinct advantage — it will never makes a complete line. LUPTON ALUMINUM 
need painting. This offers an immediate MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. bp ys ag 
saving. As the years go on, there will be 700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

















| LU PTO METAL WINDOWS 


(eS ovaunn 7X 7 
CJ RT) Member of the Steel Window Institute and 
eee RRs Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ Association 
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The world’s safest power-to-stop 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON VIRTUALLY 


EVERY COMMERCIAL BUS IN THE NATION— 


THE LOGICAL CHOICE FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL BUSES, TOO! 


Wheat tvery 

School Board Member end 
bchoo! Executive 

Should Know About 





WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Here’s the complete 
story on how much 
Air Brakes can con- 
tribute to school bus 
safety. Write to the 
factory, today. 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of 
course, can be stated in one word—safety. 
Look at it this way. The greatest assurance 
of safety in school bus operation is a 
braking system powerful and dependable 
enough to meet any emergency. Air Brakes 
deliver more power, faster and surer than 
any other type of brakes available. Proof 
of this can be found in the fact that virtu- 
ally all of the 102,000 commercial buses 
operating in 1953 were Air Brake equipped. 
Commercial bus operators can't take 
chances on passenger safety—they demand 
the world’s safest power-to-stop! 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR . 


HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, 
if you are buying new buses and are ask- 
ing for competitive bids, insist that all bids 
submitted include Air Brake equipment. 
This way, the buses you ultimately choose 
will come from the factory Air Brake 
equipped. Secondly, you can modernize 
your present buses with handy field con- 
version kits—there’s one designed for every 
make and model bus. Just call your Bendix- 
Westinghouse Distributor and he will make 
all arrangements—for easy reference you'll 
find him ‘listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. 


.- THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


Beacdéxffeslinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices & Factory—Elyria, Ohio 
Branches—Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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First to produce... first to prove... 


because it’s the bus body built by the buyers! 


Newest of the new... strongest through and through... 


the safest way to go to school ! COMPARE ! 


WAYNE WORKS, INC. RICHMOND, IND. U.S.A. 
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Eliminate muggy 


classrooms that mean 


muddled learning! 





New Honeywell System makes temperatures and 


ventilation control a “productive” item 
p 


Student reactions vary widely — depending on the time 
of day, the type of class, and the method of instruc- 
tion. Naturally, a/ert students absorb more ‘‘ take-home 
learning.”’ 

That's why it’s so essential to have proper temper- 
ature and ventilation control in your classrooms. 

And that’s why the Honeywell Schoolmaster System 
is such a highly productive unit in modern schools 
today! 

This Schoolmaster System includes a newly- 
developed school thermostat for each classroom, plus an 
indicator panel for the principal’s office which gives 


a finger tip report on all room temperatures. 


With this system, you can accurately coordinate 
level temperatures, proper humidity and ventilation 
to create ideal conditions for brighter classes, and 
more learning. 


The Schoolmaster System is an exclusive Honeywell fea- 
ture. It's designed for any school, whether a new or 
older building. No major changes are necessary, as 
the wiring is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honey- 
well office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-2-18, 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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Alert your students for more “take-home” learning 


with the Honeywell Schoolmaster System 


A thermostat in each room makes temperatures and venti- 
lation control a part of teaching. The Honeywell individ- 
ual classroom thermostat is custom designed for the in- 
structor so that room temperatures and ventilation 
can be matched to class activities. 





An indicator panel gives the principal a 
finger tip report. The panel shown here 
is for the principal’s office and is wired 
to a special sensing element in the 
thermostat for each room. The prin- 





| 
} 
i 
L 


i $e 


cipal can have a push-button tempera- DF abvusis %. 
ture reading for any room in the school. OE 
SCHOOLMAST 


MONTE 


cLassacow TeMPemeTuat 








Special sensing elements provide added 
fore safety. You have a constant fire 
sentry in the Honeywell Schoolmaster 
System, in addition to your regular 
fire protection system. You have fire 





sensing elements in each room, and 





in closets and store rooms, if you 
wish. These elements are wired to the 
ptincipal’s panel to help detect fires. 


arene pene 
— 


| Honeywell 


School Temperature Controls 





112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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You can’t beat 


light from the sky! 


This is the Azalea Road 
Elementary School 

in Mobile, Alabama. 
Architects : 

Ellis & Winter, Mobile. 





§ be: picture shows a recent installa- 
tion of PC Skytrol Blocks. Notice 
how much light there is — without 
harshness. Skytrol Blocks contain a 
fibrous glass diffusing screen that 
softens the light and makes it easy on 
the eyes. 





That screen does something else, 
too. It divides the block into two cavi- 
ties resulting in an impressive insula- 
iion value of U = 0.44. This eliminates 
many of the age-old problems of sky- 
lights: there is littke or no condensa- 
tion, no cold zone under the panel, 
no increase in heating costs. 

PC Skytrol Blocks are cast into a 
rigid, steel-reinforced concrete grid 
that won't warp or rust. There is no- 
thing to putty or calk. It’s a thor- 
oughly proved method of toplighting 
—used in Europe for many years. 

Best of all is the cost. The installed 
cost of Skytrol panels is running about 
$4.50 to $6.50 a square foot, depend- 
ing onthe job. For more information 
consult’Sweet’s or write to Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Dept. C-25, 





One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh (o® 
Pennsylvania. 





New. Skytrol Blocks are now avail- 
able with the new Suntrol* pale 
green diffusing screen to reduce heat GL 
and glare in difficult locations. 











AS § BLOC K § 





Pp ALSO PC GLASS BLOCKS AND FOAMGLAS® 


*Trade Mark 


23) 
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give those bright young eyes 
a chance to stay bright with 


GUTH SCHOOL | LIGHTING 

















... sight-saving, low-brightness. No glare 
and gloom to haunt the classroom...no 
torturing eye-strain. Easier lessons, healthier, 


happier students and teachers. 


Fluorescent or incandescent—economical in 


purchase, installation and maintenance. 


Write for details on Guth school lighting today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


BS io Lighting hrnce Igor 





Aren't children happiest when they're outside? And 
unhappiest when they’re penned up? That’s why they 
seem to learn more—and like it better—in a “‘Daylight 
Wall” classroom. Clear glass from sill to ceiling brings 
in the grass and the trees, the sun and the sky. 

Saves money, too. Artificial lighting isn’t needed so 
much. Less wall area to paint and maintain. Lower 





indoors to make your sehool a happy place 


construction costs. In cold climates your daylight walls 
should be Thermopane* insulating glass for the great- 
est comfort and heating economy. 

Send for your free copy of “How To Get Nature- 
Quality Light for School Children”. Address your re- 
quest to Department 4025, Libbey Owens:Ford Glass 
Company, 608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


THERMOPANE ~ PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


i DAYLIGHT WALLS 


+++ THAT LET YOU SEE 
LIBBEY - OWENS > FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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Here’s a steel panel roof with an acoustical treatment built right in . . . 






WHAT COULD 
MAKE MORE 
SENSE? 


If you're looking for a really practical acoustical 
treatment for your new classrooms, gym or audi- 
torium, look no further! For these Fenestra* 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels form a beau- 
tifully finished structural ceiling, noncombustible 
acoustical treatment and a joist-system support for 
finished roofing—a// in one! 

No acoustical material has to be pasted on the 
ceiling surface. You pay no bills for special trades 
or extra labor. Maintenance washing or painting 
won't affect the acoustical efficiency. Bumps or 
knocks can’t hurt this ceiling. And if your building 
has a second floor, your Fenestra ceiling forms a 
strong solid subfloor for rooms above. 


















































This combination acoustical-structural ceiling 
goes up fast. The panels lock together simply and 
quickly, saving days of labor, giving you substantial 
cost savings. To see how much sense it makes in 
the building you're planning call your Fenestra 
Representative. And do it before your plans are on 
paper! Or write to Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. AS-2, 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Fenestra | Bin. 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows «¢ Metal Building Panels 
Electrifloort ‘« Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors « Roof Deck 


— 


tag 


PANELS are laid over the rigid steel frame ACOUSTICAL PANELS in Willard Ele- ANOTHER INSTALLATION at Converse 


during course of erection. It's a construction mentary School, Willard, Mo. Architect: |. Dale County High School, Douglas, Wy. Architect: 
method that really pays off. Be sure to inves- Allmon, Springfield, Mo. Contractor: DeWitt Hitchcock & Hitchcock, Laramie, Wy. Contractor: 
tigate before you plan your next building! Construction Co., Springfield. Speigelberg Lumber & Building Co., Douglas. 
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CYCLONE FENCE 


.--protects scholars 
.-e-protects schools 












CYCLONE FENCE PROTECTS ATHLETIC FIELDS. This high school has a 
very fine athletic field. And one thing that makes it so good is Cyclone 
Fence. Cyclone separates the walk from the playing field . . . keeps 
casual spectators out of the players’ way . . . and makes control of ad- 
missions at games quick and easy. Cyclone Fence also reduces the up- 
keep of the field. When short-cut seekers are kept off, the turf stays 
in better condition, there’s less thoughtless littering of trash. 


CYCLONE FENCE PROTECTS CHILDREN. The big yard at this modern 
school weuld be an excellent place for small children to play. That 
high, good-looking Cyclone Fence keeps the children safe inside away 
from traffic and other dangers . . . keeps tramps and other undesirables 
outside. 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. 
Accept no substitute. 





USS CYCLONE FENCE 


See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR’—Televised alternate weeks—Consult your newspaper for time and station. 





CYCLONE FENCE PROTECTS SCHOOL PROPERTY. When completely en- 
closed with strong, sturdy Cyclone Fence and Gates, the school plant 


and grounds are well protected. Cyclone Fence acts as a strong de- 


terent to even the most determined vandal or thief, keeps careless 
trespassers off school property. 


You can buy cheaper fence than Cyclone, but it will 
cost you more per year. Cyclone gives full value for your 
dollar. Nothing but brand-new, top-quality material is 
used throughout. Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. 
Gates won’t drag. The chain link fabric is woven from 
heavy steel wire and galvanized after weaving for great- 
est resistance to rust and corrosion. And Cyclone is 
erected by full-time, Cyclone-trained experts. 

Our engineers, located in principal cities, will gladly 
supply you with data, and advice on your particular 
school fencing job. Write or phone for this free service. 


Cyclone Fence, Dept. S-25, Waukegan, III. 


r 
| 
| Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
| on Cyclone Fence and Gates. | 
| | 
i, MNS gta oo «. < vines eee ae eNS ies Pure wr Sha.sie eos ean is | 
| | 
| RS -&. 9: as ecw: « 5, gedaan aa ake Unig cel piipiaie! lalate’ ook oad | 
| 
| enn A. « » Gone REE se 
ec ates teiee teeta ihas cietlien a Cele eet ci aad acca | 
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“We relieved crowded 





classrooms in only 4] days 


with this BUTLER building” 


Says Edmund Smircina, Business Manager 
Cleveland Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Longmead School, like many of our elementary schools in the out- 
lying areas of Cleveland, was in urgent need of new classrooms last 
winter,” says Mr. Smircina. “We had to have space for 200 children in 
a hurry ... and we got it with our new multiple unit Butler addition! 
We signed the contract January 19. It was only forty-one days later 
that we moved into two of the new classrooms. The other four rooms 
were finished a short time later. 

“We've relieved our overcrowded rooms,” continues Mr. Smircina, 
“with a modern addition that gives us six classrooms which please 
both pupils and teachers . . . parents, too! The economy of Butler 
buildings also lightens the load on taxpayers.” 


See your Butler dealer! He'll help you with your school building 
plans. And he’ll show you how much faster and more economically 
your school can obtain the modern classrooms, auditorium, gymna- 


sium, workshop or garage it needs by building with Butler. Contact 
him or send coupon now for more details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, lil. 


* Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. +* Birmingham, Ala. + Houston, Texas 





Planned for health and study! Banks of windows furnish 
good ventilation for the cheerful rooms. Ceilings are insulated 
with acoustic tile . . . sidewalls with aluminum foil. 


E : a : J ee 
. # a i _— + 





Good light! Mr. Smircina and Miss Hayslip, Longmead super- 
intendent, looking at the translucent Butler Lite*Panls which flood 
rooms in new building with natural light. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
911A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi li Mi 


1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, ‘Alabama 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer. Also 
more information on Butler buildings for school classrooms, audito- 
riums, workshops and garages. 





Name 
School 
Address 


City 





BEAUTIFUL AUDITORIUM wall in Hillside School, Montclair, New Jersey uses birch Plankweld. Inset shows simple installation details. 
Metal clips secure panels to wall; edge-grooved panels overlap to hide clips. Plankweld comes pre-finished in five fine hardwoods. 


_ ae 3 i é ‘ a ae . . 


DURABLE Micarta in yellow and beige forms wainscoting in all-purpose BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED red oak Weldwood forms 7-foot-high wall 
room in Holmes School, Darien, Conn. Micarta’s smooth surface is paneling in main entrance of Midland School, Rye, N. Y. And this 
scratch-resistant, won't dent or chip, cleans with a damp cloth. permanent beauty is guaranteed for life! 


GYMNASIUM walls are paneled with fine oak Plankweld in Hebrew In- OAK WELDWOOD paneling in Transfiguration School, Tarrytown, 
stitute, White Plains, N. Y. Eight-foot panels are staggered to give N. Y., makes fine classroom background. Maintenance consists of oc- 
interesting arrangement in 16’-high installation. casional waxing. Weldwood combines beauty with unusual durability. 
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Beautiful Weldwood paneling costs less to install... 
| eliminates redecoration . . .is guaranteed for life 


The lovely patina of real wood creates a warm, non- 
institutional look for any room in the school. Weldwood 
plywood paneling offers this natural wood beauty plus 
economies unmatched by any other wall covering. 
Weldwood is economical. Modern Weldwood production 
methods let you enjoy real wood paneling at a lower 
initial cost than ever before. Because Weldwood panels 
are so easy to handle, cost of installation is usually less 
than ordinary materials that lack the intrinsic beauty 
and glow of fine Weldwood. Completely pre-finished 
panels are available that eliminate all on-the-job finish- 
ing—once the panels are up, the job’s done! 
‘ Low-cost remodeling. Standard size panels can be nailed 
quickly over furring strips; matching Weldwood Mold- 





ings hide nails, further assure quick and easy installa- SPACIOUS dual-purpose auditorium and gymnasium has walls of 4” 
tion of entire walls. Or panels can be cemented to Korina Weldwood in YMHA, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Special 16’ panels 
i ; ’ fe 2 ‘ were custom-matched by U.S. Plywood at Algoma, Wisconsin plant. 
4, furring without nails using new Weldwood Contact 


Cement. Face nailing and furring can be eliminated 
by using pre-finished 1614,” x 8’ Plankweld® panels that 
install directly over present walls with special clips. 

No decorating problem. With Weldwood paneling, your 
painting and redecorating problems are over. Strike 
these periodic costs right out of the budget! Mainte- 
nance? Occasional waxing makes Weldwood paneling 
look as new and fresh as the day the school opened. 
World’s fine woods. When you use Weldwood you can 
choose from among the rarest and most beautiful woods 
in the world. U.S. Plywood regularly stocks curly white 
and red birch; bird’s-eye, curly and select white rock 
| maple; Korina®; American elm; plain and quartered 
sliced American walnut; prima vera: Philippine, Hon- 
duras and African mahogany; rotary red, plain sliced 
and rift sliced oak; and many others. 





























Available on special order are such exotic species as MUSIC ROOM in Hamilton School, LOW-COST Novoply is used for 
Brazilian rosewood. zebrawood. Golden Narra. satin- Mt. Vernon, N. Y., makes use of corridor walls and all classroom 
eee Ra ae pa birch Weldwood in_ horizontal paneling in the Unqua School, 
wood, teak and English oak. : panel treatment. Warm, light- Massapequa, L. I. Good-looking 
Fabulous guarantee. Weldwood plywood 1s guaranteed toned birch is used extensively Novoply is the most dimension- 
for the life of the building in which it is installed! throughout school. ally stable wood panel ever made. 
Send coupon for further details. or visit your lumber 
dealer or any of the 73 U.S. Plywood or U.S.-Mengel = p= ------------------------ ----4 
Plywoods showrooms located in principal cities. ' 
— aKa Atk ie UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Weldwood Building 1 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York / 
I 
Please send me literature on Weldwood Plywood [_] 
ASB-2-55 
Novoply [1] Micarta [_} 
A ct eee ERROR ee ere oe 
® I 
Wi id ad : Position in school, school board or other.............02000000e 
eldwoo ! 
United States Plywood Corporation ; 
WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION ! NN a oid ate 907%: «16.» SaaS srnlia's: Cla aan £ araacla © aaa elated 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. BONN wie sek gable ax 1 AUR ee el ee 
and U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky esi OAR IRE. . 2 —— 
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ARCHITECTS: Grassold-Johnson and Associates, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ASSOCIATED WITH: The Board of School Directors, Fred E. Wegner, Architect 
CONTRACTORS: Heating, S. V. Hanley Co. © Plumbing, Kuetemeyer Plbg. & Htg. Co. 


Northwest Senior High School Milwaukee’s 
new ‘school of the future” 





Powers Packless Control Valves 
Eliminate packing maintenance and 
prevent leakage of steam or water. 

















Automatic 





Temperature Control 





is being installed throughout this modern $4,500,000 building | | 


For the classrooms and other heated and ventilated spaces Powers control will 
provide utmost comfort and fuel economy with lowest operating and mainte- 
nance cost. Some Wisconsin schools using Powers systems report dependable 


Only a few Powers Controls for heat- 
ing systems, shower baths and water : 
heaters are shown here operation after 30 to 50 years. 
Powers individually controlled shower baths and groups of lavatories and gang \ 
showers will be unsurpassed for safety, comfort and economical use of water. | 

| 


Powers controls, on hot water service heaters and swimming pool heater, will pre- 
vent waste of fuel from overheated water and give years of dependable service. 


You, too, Can Solve Most of Your Temperature Control Problems with Powers — 
one dependable source, one responsibility. Consult Powers on all temperature 
control problems. Our more than 60 years of experience will save time and 
help you get the right control for your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS © Offices in 60 Cities in the U.S. A., Canada and Mexico 
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If We Pursue the Truth — 

















American Education and the Good Life 


MARCELLA R. KELLY, Ps.D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Holyoke, Mass. 


America has probably never been so 
interested in education as today. Pro- 
fessional literature, the lay press, public 
service programs of radio and television 
— all have featured over and again such 
persistent problems of education as ris- 
ing school populations, inadequate 
schoolhousing, widespread teacher short- 
age (particularly for our elementary 
units), heavy per-pupil-teacher load, the 
issue of academic freedom, and sub- 
standard salaries for teaching personnel. 
No one will deny that these are current, 
common, and crucial problems sorely in 
need of serious, sincere, and immediate 
attention. Our main interests, however, 
from the nursery through the graduate 
school have been all too exclusively con- 
cerned with the material ways and 
means to educational progress. As a re- 
sult, educators give the impression of 
having become grossly insensible to the 
real purpose of public education in this 
country — good and competent citizen- 
ship for the full and the complete life. 

The opinion is being increasingly ad- 
vanced that educators have retreated 
from reason. In their overzealous search 
for material rainbows — better build- 
ings, higher salaries, smaller classes, 
more and more rights— they seem to 
have lost their zest for, their belief in, 
and their loyalty to things of the spirit. 
It is claimed that they no longer have a 
clear vision of what actually does take 
place, or should take place inside the 
classroom door. 
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The Home Situation 


The situation in the home appears to 
be no less different. Parents today are 
more concerned with the machineries of 
living than they have been at any time 
in our nation’s history. Vast and chal- 
lenging discoveries in the fields of elec- 
tronics, plastics, and atomic energy have 
focused feverish yet not always well- 
tempered attention on the new and dif- 
ferent materials of this jet propelled age 
in which we live. In the intenseness of 
their material acquisitiveness, parents 
too have become increasingly indifferent 
to the abiding values inherent in the 
phrase — the good life. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly, they have fashioned for their 
children a social climate in which moral 
and spiritual values are either compara- 
tively colorless or completely nugatory. 

There is a growing conviction among 
the more profound thinkers of our day 
that school and home are not sufficiently 
concerned with roots and stability. A 
gnawing instrumentalism has minimized 
to an unusual extent our awareness of 
the deeper needs of humanity — indus- 
try, persistence, self-mastery, courage, 
justice, mercy, and the right conception 
of liberty. Moral uncertainty, spiritual 
bewilderment, and intellectual confusion 
are rampant at all levels of our culture. 
Quantity, not quality, has become the 
badge of our age and lack of profound 
thinking has become a national habit. 
Even accidentals have come to be 
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worshiped as absolutes in a frame of ref- 
erence where the eclectic is neither disci- 
plined nor understood. In our laissez- 
faire adaptation to the changes of 
technological and industrialized civiliza- 
tion, consciously or unconsciously, we 
have overextended ourselves. 

The task of our generation is to re- 
establish man as a thinking, discrimi- 
nating human being in terms of those 
virtues and values that have withstood 
the test of time and history. This is a 
challenge requiring the re-evaluation and 
revamping of that pragmatic approach 
to education so characteristic of our 
American scene since the turn of the 
century. This is a challenge necessitat- 
ing a wholehearted interest in, and an 
appreciative sensitivity to, valid con- 
structive criticism of education on the 
part of educators themselves. Educators, 
if they will not sell education short, 
must increasingly realize that sound con- 
structive criticism of democratic institu- 
tions is a tenet of democracy to which, 
as Americans, they too must subscribe 
without reservation. Finally, re-evalua- 
tion of American public education is a 
challenge demanding intellectual curi- 
osity, moral courage, and civic responsi- 
bility on the part of school board mem- 
bers in order that desirable changes in 
educational policy and practice may be 
championed and understood. 


The Answers Change 


At this point, the writer is reminded 
of the story told of a teachers college 
graduate who went back last year to the 
tenth annual reunion of his class. Cross- 
ing campus, he happened upon a pro- 
fessor, in whose course, ‘Persistent 
Problems of American Education,” he 
was once enrolled as a student. After 
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the usual exchange of greetings, the 
homecomer referred rather casually to 
the sheaf of papers the professor carried 
under his arm. 

“Exams?” the alumnus asked. 

“Test finals,” the professor replied. 
“Here,” he offered, handing a paper 
across, “have a look at the questions.” 

The former student, scanning the 
paper briefly, exclaimed suddenly, “But, 
sir! These look like the same questions 
you gave our class in final examination 
ten years ago.” 

“Exactly. Exactly, my boy,” the pro- 
fessor of education replied, pleased and 
smiling. ‘During the past ten years there 
have been no changes—-no changes 
whatsoever in the questions. It’s the an- 
swers — only the answers that have been 
difficult and different.” 

In our engrossment with the ma- 
chineries of education, are we as educa- 
tors failing to raise the right questions. 
How significant are our questions? How 
adequate? Should they be different? As 
educators dedicated to the great and 
unparalleled cause of free public educa- 
tion for the masses, it is our duty to 
examine the substance of the evidence 
weighted against us. 

American public education continues 
to be under fire. Some of the criticism 
directed against it is destructive and in- 
consequential. Some of the criticism is, 
however, constructive and valid. Sources 
of appraisal should be carefully scruti- 
nized. More attention should be directed 
to the criticism which comes from with- 
in our own ranks. For several years now, 
our abler and more discriminating lead- 
ers have been warning against blind 
spots in our educational program. They 
have been predicting a decline in lack 
of respect for duly constituted authority. 
They have been cautioning against em- 
phasis on quantity to the exclusion of 
quality. They have been deploring the 
growing lack of profound thought in- 
side and outside the classroom door. 
They have been fearing an eventual re- 
volt against intellectualism. They have 
been indicating needs in terms of moral 
and spiritual shortages. 

The merits and defects of the educa- 
tion we now have must be subjected to 
sharper scrutiny from within. There can 
be no room for smugness or professional 
self-consciousness. 


Looking Ahead 


As we confront 1955, there are defi- 
nite and specific areas of public educa- 
tion with which it is our duty to come 
to grips. We can examine curriculum 
content to see whether what we are offer- 
ing our young people has depth as well 
as breadth. We may well ask ourselves 
whether in our effort to serve everyone, 
we have watered our curriculum to the 
point where its content is but a shadow 
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of the heritage which centuries of pro- 
found thinking struggled to achieve. To 
scoff at depth of content for those who 
have the capacity to achieve is folly. 
Content itself is a necessary tool for 
advancing into the realms of the un- 
known. By diluting it, by making it 
easy enough for all, we are committing 
cultural and intellectual suicide. 

Are we, in our misinterpretation of 
democracy in education, substituting 
mediocrity for excellence as a worthy 
American ideal? Are we presuming to 
teach without standards, on the prem- 
ise that standards of excellence are 
undemocratic? 

It may be well to examine some of our 
old clichés to ascertain whether, in prac- 
tice, they have been adopted too liter- 
ally. For several years there has been 
a seeming revolt against standards. 
Standards savour of scholarship, and we 
teach to achieve citizenship not scholar- 
ship. This has been a common cry from 
our educational rooftops. But competent 
citizenship does not exclude scholarship 
as a worthy ideal for those having the 
potential to achieve it. Surely, other 
things being equal, citizenship is not 
hampered by scholarship. Actually it is 
a queer kind of reasoning, indeed, which 
holds that all good citizens should be 
poor scholars. 

Mindful that it is our duty to nur- 
ture, maintain, and perpetuate the 
American ideal of freedom, we can ex- 
amine the quality of freedom we now 
have in our classrooms. Are we em- 
phasizing freedom of self-expression and 
personal rights to the exclusion of obli- 
gations, duties, and responsibilities? Are 
instruction, management, pupil control, 
and professional relationships feeling the 
impact of the “soft thinking” of our 
times? 

Freedom may be emphasized to the 





point of license. Then anarchy not de- 
mocracy reigns. That children may be 
“sharing,” “integrating,” and “co-oper- 
ating” in a permissive setting is no cri- 
terion of real worth. It can very well be 
they are “sharing,” “integrating in,” and 
“co-operating at” the wrong things. 
Again it is the quality of the act that 
makes the difference. 

We need to teach our teachers to 
recognize the need for promoting what- 
ever regulatory measures are necessary 
to protect the rights and property of 
others. We need administrators, parents, 
and school board members, who will 
“back the teachers up.” Where adult 
authority is frowned upon, each young- 
ster, paradoxically enough, becomes a 
law unto himself. By negating duly con- 
stituted authority, the individual suc- 
ceeds only in creating many divided 
authorities to which no one, ipso facto, 
finally owes allegiance. 


What About Freedom? 


Perhaps there are schools in which 
the word freedom has been tossed about 
too loosely. Perhaps there are schools 
which have had too much of what true 
democracy is not and too little of what 
it really is. Perhaps there are schools 
which go through the motions of de- 
mocracy, but fail to give serious thought 
to the ideals of democracy. 

Good human relations and democracy 
go hand in hand. A proper concept of 
freedom insures good human relations; 
good human relations promote the ideals 
of democracy. This is an area in need 
of further exploration. 

As we face the forthcoming school 
year we can appraise practice further to 
ascertain whether the education we now 
have is truly concerned with clear val- 
ues. Are we emphasizing self-realization 
to the exclusion of self-mastery. There 
is no painless approach to the good life. 
The highest type of self-realization is 
achieved only through self-mastery. Our 
pupils must be taught this. As important 
still, our teachers must be consistent in 
the teaching of it. 

Edmund Burke, the great British 
statesman once said, “All that is neces- 
sary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” In an age such as 
ours, where ideas are fluid, frightening, 
and confused, we need more than ever 
an appeal to reason by those of us who 
have the courage and the enthusiasm 
to search anew for the abiding values 
— especially those absolutes which iden- 
tify man with his Maker and inspire him 
to goodness as well as greatness in this 
soul-sick, weary world. 

Only if we pursue the truth, can we, 
as educators, withstand the criticism di- 
rected from without. If we ourselves 
have the answers, we can move to meet 
the challenge — unafraid. 
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How the Word Gets Around 


EDWARD C. MERRILL, JR. 
Staff Associate 


Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 


The Program Center 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


When an issue occurs in a community, 
people talk and things begin to happen. 
Educational administrators and _ school 
boards need insights into this acceleration 
of community processes so that they can 
obtain a clear perspective of what may 
appear to be total confusion but which in 
reality is a community trying to make a 
decision. 


I. COMMUNITY ISSUES AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The building of a bridge, the election of 
a public official, the consolidation of schools 
are examples of many commonplace events 
which often create civic issues. These events 
may precipitate a definite division of opin- 
ion within a community or among commu- 
nities. They imply that people, at least in a 
democratic society, have decisions to make 
and a responsibility to participate in public 
affairs. Indeed, before the issue of the 
bridge can be resolved satisfactorily, people 
will want to know the answers to such ques- 
tions as follow: “Is the bridge needed?” 
“Where will it be built?” “Who will use 
it?” “Do the people want it?” “How can 
it be paid for?” By holding opinions in 
reference to such questions, individuals ex- 
ert leadership and form alliances which 
may be thought of as informal or pressure 
groups. These individuals may or may not 
constitute a “group” in the usual sense of 
a civic organization which possesses a defi- 
nite purpose or structure. Although formal 
organizations may be concerned with an 
issue, they more than likely soon become 
a part of the broader informal interest 
groups which favor a particular position 
or a specific kind of action in reference to 
the issue at hand. In any event, the issue 
becomes more clearly drawn as each inter- 
est group seeks to have its point of view 
affect the final decision. 

Often civic issues concern major devel- 
opments or changes in public policies. The 
decisions may then have far-reaching conse- 
quences for the future of a community. The 
way can be pointed upward or downward 
by decisions on such public policies as: 
Should the community undertake to provide 
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its residents with essential public utilities? 
Shall a general sessions court report the 
local justice system? Shall industries be 
granted an inducement to come into the 
community by offering them a five-year tax 
exemption? Decisions such as these con- 
cerning public policies very often produce 
violent contests. They become major issues, 
involving rather large numbers of people. 

Public education is often directly in- 
volved in civic issues of one kind or an- 
other. If it is not directly involved, it is 
still unavoidably affected by the decisions 
which result whether they are made by the 
public at large or by duly elected represent- 
atives of the public. A full understanding 
of how a county or municipality arrives at 
decisions is vital to the efficient adminis- 
tration of public education. and this un- 
derstanding must go far beyond a grasp 
of the purely legal structures and processes 
which are used. As it is obvious that im- 
portant information, feelings, and points of 
view must be shared in settling any issue; 
an analysis of the communication employed 
during the course of an issue becomes in- 
creasingly important as a key to under- 
standing the complex phenomenon of de- 
cision making in a democratic society. 

Information obtained from an analysis 
of the communication employed in various 
kinds of community conflicts can help to 
answer questions such as these: What kinds 
of communication are usually employed in 
resolving civic issues? How does the na- 
ture of an issue affect the communicative 
process? Do patterns of communication 
exist within and among groups? By what 
processes of communication does an indi- 
vidual or group exert pressure or influence? 
Just how effective are mass media of com- 
munication as means for influencing the 
outcome of an issue? The answers to these 
and many other questions similar to them 
cannot be stated conclusively; however, 
recent outcomes from community research 
sponsored by the Southern States Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration 
offer some leads to them by characterizing 
informal patterns of communication em- 
ployed in conflict situations. 





Il. LOCAL PATTERNS OF 
COMMUNICATION 

When an issue occurs within a com- 
munity, an obvious rapid increase in the 
volume of communication takes place. This 
increased volume of communication must 
take some shape and have some kinds of 
definitive characteristics. 

As a civic issue arises, traditional pat- 
terns of personal communication are acti- 
vated. These person-to-person patterns of 
communication are used often in the con- 
duct of daily affairs. They are patterns 
which have been built up over a long period 
of time and which are employed without 
much deliberation, sometimes with very 
little awareness. In most communities, cer- 
tain family names are well known. They are 
found in community histories, on corner- 
stones of buildings, and in the records of 
various organizations. They bind together 
the past and the present, and they establish 
people in a historical tradition as well as 
in a network of social relationships. Such 
durable family relationships offer readily 
available and dependable channels of com- 
munication for use when issues face a com- 
munity or an entire county. Large families, 
more properly designated as clans, engage 
in an informal, personal type of communi- 
cation which takes place within the context 
of mutually recognized values and mutually 
understood expressions and attitudes es- 
tablished through years of association. A 
superintendent of a large school district 
put it this way: “If the Smithsons go 
against you in this county you have exactly 
84 people to reckon with. They get together 
on what they are for and what they 
oppose.” 

Friendship ties also provide natural chan- 
nels of communication about an issue. 
Such relationships are, however, quite 
varied and somewhat unpredictable. As in- 
terest in an issue rises, people utilize friend- 
ship ties more and more as a means of ac- 
quiring and passing on information and 
opinions. The nature of the friendship ob- 
viously affects the content and manner of 
communication. These patterns can be an- 
ticipated by observing voluntary associa- 
tions and social activities where informal 
groups of people assemble. 

Another traditional pattern of person-to- 
person communication exists among busi- 
ness contacts and around particular places 
of business. The normal conduct of busi- 
ness usually necessitates personal contacts 
with other people, and these contacts very 
frequently deal with matters other than 
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the immediate business at hand. In addition 
to the use of business contacts as channels 
of communication, some places of business 
are well used hubs of communications. 
Community residents recognize these busi- 
nesses as places where information pertain- 
ing to various issues can be found. Thus, 
the Green Hill Beauty Shop, the Jewel 
Tavern on South 8th Street, or the lobby 
of the Tyson-Smith Building may be con- 
venient places where people know they can 
find out something about an issue. They 
are “service centers” when an issue arises 
because people have discovered that they 
can acquire information — or even a par- 
ticular point of view — at such a locality. 

These traditional channels of personal 
communication become accepted and under- 
stood by many people. They are often used 
effectively but unassumingly when an issue 
arises. Personal contacts occur and verbal 
exchanges take place. Information, atti- 
tudes, and points of view are shared and 
discussed. 


Group Interests Reflected 

The communication of pressure groups 
may take one of several forms but always 
reflects a basic interest of the group. Some 
pressure groups are well-organized and 
well-known organizations; whereas, others 
are informal groups whose existence is not 
widely recognized. In any event, any pres- 
sure group has a way of making its influence 
felt, and this means that it has effective, 
well-defined channels of communication 
available to it. 

One well-known means of communication 
which is frequently used by pressure groups 
is the printed or mimeographed tabloid. 
This rather cheap newspaper type of com- 
munication can be very forcefully written 
and widely distributed. Furthermore, it can 
be released at just the right psychological 
moment when support for or against an 
issue is needed most. Pressure groups often 
resort to newspaper space or time on radio 
or TV and are usually forthright about ex- 
pressing their interests in an issue. 

Aside from these more obvious means 
of communication, some pressure groups 
employ communication techniques which in- 
volve only a very few people at any one 
time and which rely on personal contacts. 
A single individual representing the pres- 
sure group will have direct contact with 
one or two other individuals at a time. In 
this way, the influence of the group is 
brought directly to bear upon a status lead- 
er or representative. In this type of person- 
to-person relationship rewards, threats, or 
other inducements can be made in relative 
security. In such a setting local leaders or 
representatives can accept a proposal with 
little fear of being accused as a collaborator 
because only one other person really knows 
of the arrangement and this person is mu- 
tually involved. Thus, the communication 
of pressure groups frequently takes the 
form of a kind of chain reaction in which 
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many people are informed but only a very 
few are involved at any one time. It is also 
characteristic of communications employed 
by pressure groups that commitments are 
sought in regard to specific proposals. Such 
verbal commitments when given are usually 
regarded very highly by the persons in- 
volved, partially because it represents a 
man-to-man kind of an agreement rather 
than a vague promise to a group which 
may or may not assemble again. 
In-group communication contributes to 
group cohesiveness and group action. As 
more initiative is taken by individuals to 
communicate with other people in refer- 
ence to a civic issue, the positions of in- 
formal groups become more clearly defined 
and the groups themselves generally become 
larger, more obvious, and more articulate. 
Increased communication usually results in 
the stimulation of still further interest in 
an issue, and increased interest tends to 
result in still more verbal exchanges which 
add to a group’s cohesiveness or feeling 
of “groupness.” Usually at this point a 
group can make a decision concerning a 
course of action and pursue it. Delegations 
may be formed, plans to get further sup- 
port by involving still other people may 
be formulated or commitments obtained for 
individual action concerning an issue. 


Opinions of Leaders 


The communication of community leaders 
possesses some distinct characteristics. A 
community leader, if he is to remain such, 
must have effective channels by means of 
which he can exert his influence in refer- 
ence to local concerns. Community leaders 
who hold some public office usually have 
at their disposal official channels of com- 
munication. A judge, a member of a coun- 
ty court, or a county commissioner inevi- 
tably has channels of communication which 
are essential to discharging his responsi- 
bilities. Indeed, there can be but a thin 
line between official communication in ref- 
erence to an issue and a community lead- 
er’s personal position in reference to the 
matter. There is a subtle but very impor- 
tant assumption underlying the city official 
who speaks “for the good of all the peo- 
ple.” In reality, he speaks what in his 
opinion is for the good of all of the people. 

Many leaders are extremely sensitive to 
their official positions and speak readily 
about “their constituency.” Nevertheless, 
some of them will admit that they act in 
terms of their own personal opinions and 
seldom make an effort to determine what 
the people whom they represent think in 
reference to an issue. Such leaders are sensi- 
tive to a delegation or an individual who 
represents a pressure group, and they are 
generally aware of the positions of other 
leaders in a community even though they 
may not have had direct communication 
with them. Frequently, community leaders 
who may or may not hold a public posi- 
tion make no effort to communicate di- 
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rectly with those persons whom they wish 
to influence. They very frequently work 
through an “image” or a known representa- 
tive. In this manner, the leader can pass 
the word along and have his views influence 
many people although he himself may not 
see over a half a dozen people in reference 
to any single issue. 

Thus, one hears a comment to this effect, 
“So you want to know what Commissioner 
Johnston really thinks! Well, don’t ask him; 
ask the auditor, Carl Smith.” 

Mass communication enables the minds 
of a number of people to be reached simul- 
taneously or, at least, within a very short 
time span. In order for mass communica- 
tion to take place, media in the form of 
technical devices (newspapers, radio, TV) 
or particular physical conditions (an as- 
semblage of people) must exist. Inasmuch 
as the use of mass communication is in- 
evitably much more obvious than many 
other means of communication, its effec- 
tiveness is better known. In specific refer- 
ence to an issue, mass communication is 
effective for several reasons. Very often 
it is the only communication which people 
receive concerning an issue. This gives real 
meaning to the cliché, “All I know is 
what I read in the papers” — or hear on 
the radio, or see on TV. Mass communica- 
tion is effective in reference to an issue 
when it has a sound psychological appeal 
to people’s emotions, values, sense of jus- 
tice, wit, humor, and the like. Mass com- 
munication has been found to be surpris- 
ingly weak in influencing the outcome of an 
issue in a setting where extensive personal 
contacts were feasible. A personal con- 
tact, a personal letter and other more inti- 
mate modes of communication will get 
binding commitments more readily than 
mass communication but these means of 
communication are definitely limited due 
to cost and human endurance. 


The Mystery of Rumor 

Rumor is a mysterious phenomenon 
which influences decision making. Although 
much experimentation has been conducted 
concerning the nature and importance of 
rumor, very little conclusive evidence ex- 
ists which is helpful in determining the 
source of the rumor and its effectiveness 
in an issue. It is obvious, for example, that 
the circulation of some rumors depends to 
a greater degree than others on the degree 
of intimacy which exists between the tell- 
ers. Very often the most devastating rum- 
ors, such as a story of the sexual deviation 
of an individual, necessitate that the teller 
and listener be on quite intimate terms. 
However, this does not seem to impede the 
circulation of such a rumor because every 
individual is always on intimate terms with 
one or two other people. 

Thus, favorable and unfavorable rumors 
are frequently launched in reference to an 
issue, and in each instance they are seem- 
ingly purposefully started, although the fact 
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that a rumor was deliberately started in any 
particular setting is difficult to establish. 
Rumors, of course, can develop considera- 
ble support for an issue; whereas unfavor- 
able rumors can be used as instruments of 
coercion and embarrassment. Very fre- 
quently a rumor springs up around some 
likely circumstance or situation. Thus, a 
seemingly close relationship between fact 
and contention makes a rumor sound not 
only plausible but reliable. 

During the course of a civic issue, it is 
not uncommon to find that communication 
with certain individuals and groups is actu- 
ally disrupted, suspended, or completely 
blocked. Furthermore, the barriers pro- 
ducing these effects may be radically differ- 
ent orders of phenomenon. 

A previous commitment on the part of 
an individual may constitute a significant 
barrier to personal communication with 
him. Very frequently an act which can be 
interpreted as a breach of promise or a 
breach of good will, particularly on the part 
of a public official creates such an attitude 
of distrust and suspicion that continued 
communication on his part is impossible. 
The status, prestige, or influence of an in- 
dividual may greatly implement his efforts 
to communicate with people, but it may 
also seriously restrict his communication 
with others. 

The most frustrating and complete bar- 
riers to communication can be a divergence 
of personal values which are held as abso- 
lutes. Of course, under some certain cir- 
cumstances personal values can constitute 
a stimulus to communication. When an 
issue is such that value patterns are in 
conflict, constructive communication among 
and between the opposing factions is vir- 
tually impossible. In this way personal 
value patterns or beliefs act as the referent 
for one’s communication and actions. 

The preceding descriptions of patterns 
and characteristics of communication in- 
volved in decision making attempt to re- 
veal how the word gets around. These pat- 
terns of communication have particular 
meaning for school administrators and 
school boards when viewed in the light of 
their functions and responsibilities. 


Ill. IMPLICATIONS FOR 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Inasmuch as the administration of a 
school system is seriously charged with the 
responsibility of providing adequate public 
education for all children of the com- 
munity, members of an administrative staff 
must establish sound educational plans, pro- 
vide for their implementation, and assess 
the degree to which they are being accom- 
plished. As this continuous process goes on, 
there are certain relationships which should 
exist between the school and community 
which depend upon many of the under- 
standings about communication disclosed 
above. 
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It is essential that school board mem- 
bers, the administrator, and his staff should 
develop and maintain a wide range of per- 
sonal contacts. These might be used to 
acquire information concerning the attitudes 
and opinions of a large segment of the citi- 
zenry toward the entire school program and 
especially in reference to various civic issues 
which occur. These personal contacts might 
be used as a means of establishing and 
maintaining professional rapport with as 
many residents as possible. The administra- 
tor and staff should employ channels of per- 
sonal communication in planning and im- 
plementing school policies and, on particular 
occasions, to bring the persons concerned in 
a school-centered issue all of the facts of 
the controversy or problem and the point 
of view of the board of education. It is also 
quite possible that these personal contacts 
might provide very real channels by means 
of which leaderships can be exercised. The 
administrator might assist people to recog- 
nize their problems, particularly those con- 
cerning public education and to plan for 
the resolution of them by working together. 

The board of education and the admin- 
istration of a school system should be cog- 
nizant of all civic issues and should inter- 
pret each issue which affects the public 
schools to the public in the light of its fav- 
orable or unfavorable impact on the school 
program. If a conscious effort is made to 
do this, many issues which otherwise would 





get out of hand could be resolved more 
easily. This means, of course, that the ad- 
ministrator and his staff should adapt them- 
selves to the traditional pattern of com- 
munication which exists in a community 
and to customary processes employed in de- 
cision making in order to work effectively 
with the people and assume a position from 
which leadership might eventually be 
exercised. 

It is very essential that the administra- 
tion of any school system be sensitive to 
deliberate abuses of process, such as the 
use of rumor. In reference to issues which 
concern the schools, the administration 
should attempt to anticipate such abuses 
and minimize their use and destructiveness. 
Thus, “smear” tactics would be recognized 
before they could become so damaging. 

As a school system seeks to serve a com- 
munity, definite attention should be given 
to the opportunity for ideas and informa- 
tion to flow back and forth as a means of 
increasing the understanding of all con- 
cerned. When issues — even severe internal 
conflicts — arise, an administrator runs 
much less of a risk of being lost in the 
storm if he can understand this turbulent 
process of decision making in a free society. 
One way to attain this perspective is to 
understand the voluntary, personal patterns 
of communication by means of which peo- 
ple share their ideas, attitudes, and points 
of view. 





The Penn Township School Board in Session 






The Penn Township School District of Allegheny County, a suburb of 


Pittsburgh, is the fastest growing school district in Western Pennsylvania. It 


presently enrolls 6500 pupils and has built 55 elementary classrooms and a junior 
high school within the last six years. Bids for a 2150-pupil high school, to cost 
nearly $5,000,000, will be let in May, 1955. 

Each member of the board holds an office in rotation so that all members 
have experience in every aspect of the board’s work. Seated, left to right, are: 
Walter J. Fitzmartin, vice-president; Carl L. Goodlin, president; Henry L. Snyder, 
treasurer; Harry E. Dean, secretary; 
Standing, left to right: Dr. John H. Linton, superintendent; R. Rhody Brenlove, 
solicitor; Maurice Hubler, member; Gilmore Snively, assistant treasurer. (Photo- 


graph, courtesy, Dr. Linton ) 


A. Clair Mitchell, assistant secretary. 
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Basic Rights 


C. A. WEBER 


Professor of Education 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 


The teacher has a right to a salary which 
will enable her (him): to be mentally and 
physically vigorous; to provide adequately 
the essential elements of food, clothing, and 
shelter commensurate with the general liv- 
ing standards of the community; to pur- 
chase life insurance, provide for retirement, 
pay taxes; to pay the expenses essential to 
summer school attendance or extension 
courses, and otherwise earn credit in col- 
lege as a part of a program of self-improve- 
ment; to belong to professional organiza- 
tions and purchase books and magazines; 
to provide for emergencies such as ex- 
tended illness, accident, surgical service, 
dental care, eye care, and other health 
services essential to her well-being; to con- 
tribute to worth-while community activ- 
ities; to engage in recreational activities 
essential to mental and physical health; to 
save for future emergencies without seri- 
ously curtailing essential current expendi- 
tures. 

In addition, if she were to think like 
the businessmen in most communities, the 
teacher should be entitled to interest on 
her investment in education. 


One Minimum Salary 


While it is impossible to illustrate the 
above rights for every community, it might 
be helpful to see what a minimum salary 
should be in one type of community. In a 
small city of 5000 people in the midwest, 
we might find teachers’ costs somewhat as 


follows: 
1. Food per year for a teacher figured at $2 


per day for 365 days ...... cd eae ee $730 
2. Clothing for one year ............ 250 
3. Room @ $10 per week ........... 520 
4. Life insurance ($5,000 Ord. Life) . ; 70 
5. Retirement (Teachers pensions are not 

adequate, so the figure used here is pension 

payment plus added amount. The figure 

used here is for purchase of retirement 

annuity beginning at the age of 25 with 

retirement at the age of 60 as sold by the 

Teacher’s Insurance and Annuity Association 

and for a retirement of $150 per month 

6: GE GR. o.c60.c .asihs ceeeneevighevcees 480 
6. Local and state taxes (variable) ........ 20 
7. Federal income tax (single person, assume 

salary of about $2,500) 5 SA 340 
8. Summer school, once every five years, for 

tuition, books only (prorated) .......... 20 
9. Extension courses, a two credit course every 

>. 2: re 10 


10. Purchase of books and subscriptions to pro- 
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and Obligations 


ee ee ; 
11. Dues to state teachers association, N.E.A.. 

two other professional organizations, and 

her own local teachers club 
2. Contribution to community agencies, such as 

Red Cross, church, Boy Scouts, chamber of 

commerce, etc. (2% of 2500.) ...... 50 
13. For Health and Accident Insurance, Blue 


co) 
nn 


Cross, and similar agencies as a hedge 
against illness, accident, and emergencies 40 
14. Dentist, Ophthalmologist, and glasses, etc. 30 
15. Recreation (4% of 2500) ............. 100 

16. Personal appearance such as hair treatments, 
hair cuts, cosmetics, etc. (varies of course) 60 
Total $2,765 


It appears from the above analysis, that 
a minimum salary of $2,765 should be pro- 
vided in the community described. If one 
were inclined to be conservative and as- 
sumed that the figures in general had been 
overestimated by 15 per cent, the minimum 
salary should be not less than $2,400. It 
should be noted that no provision is made 
for owning or operating a car, for the care 
of dependents, for travel, for interest or 
investment, or for expenses in attending 
professional meetings. 

If a teacher in the small city used in the 
illustration were receiving a salary of only 
$2,000 it is obvious that she would be 
forced to curtail or eliminate one or more 
of the essential expenses listed. Such a 
teacher would soon become frustrated and 
a likely candidate for that group of teachers 
who are in mental ill health, and perhaps 
physical ill health. 


Working Conditions 


The teacher has a right, also. to expect 
that the board of education and the com- 
munity will provide working conditions 
conducive to health, mutuality, and the use 
of intelligence in solving problems. Re- 
search has demonstrated that the following 
practices have been most valuable for in- 
suring the working conditions mentioned. 

1. Providing an adequate professional library 
for the teachers 
2. Providing for sabbatical leave to study, 
travel, or recover health 
. Providing adequate sick leave policies 
4. Providing periodic health examinations 


w 





IWeber, C. A., “Techniques of In-Service Education 


Applied in North Central Secondary Schools,’’ North 
Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 
Oct., 1942, pp. 196-198. 


Feet Se 


of Teachers 


5. Providing for medical service and hospital 
service by means of group insurance 

6. Inviting teachers to attend meetings of the 
board of education 

7. Granting teachers short leaves of absence 
with pay to attend educational meetings 
and conventions 

8. Giving salary increments for extensive ac- 
tivity within the school system for the 
purpose of study of local school problems, 
curriculum revision, guidance, and pupil 
evaluation 

9. Rewarding teachers financially for active 
participation in an in-service education 
program carried on within the school sys- 
tem 

10. Rewarding teachers financially for research 
and inquiry concerning local school prob- 
lems 

11. Rewarding teachers financially for profes- 
sional writing concerning local school 
problems 

12. Rewarding teachers financially for utilizing 

community resources in solving problems 

of the school. 


Teachers have a right to expect their 
board of education to adopt policies which 
provide for co-operative efforts at cur- 
riculum development; promote the pooling 
of the best judgments of the teaching staff; 
provide for experimentation with classroom 
organization, administration, and proce- 
dures; encourage teachers as well as ad- 
ministrators to participate in the planning 
of new school buildings and in the re- 
modeling of old ones; secure the co-opera- 
tion of the entire teaching staff in defining 
and clarifying the conditions essential for 
adequate performance of professional serv- 
ices, such as the physical conditions of 
work, health and hygiene, and necessary 
equipment and materials; encourage the 
assistance of teachers in determining sal- 
aries, planning the school budget, and 
establishing school policies. 

The most important criterion for judging 
a board of education and its administrative 
machinery and policies is, “Have the teach- 
ers in the school system grown?” If the 
policies of the board of education and the 
work of the board’s chief executive have 
brought about co-ordinated, co-operative 
thinking and planning on the part of teach- 
ers; if the administration has substituted 
leadership for authority; if the adminis- 
trator and the board of education have 
examined the deliberations of the teaching 
staff and, after coming to agreement with 
the staff in their deliberations, have exe- 
cuted the plans of action agreed upon with 
dispatch and understanding; if the board 
of education has set the stage so that ad- 
ministrative staff members are looked upon 
as leaders rather than masters of their col- 
leagues; if the board has arranged things so 
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that the chief administrative officer re- 
gards himself as co-ordinator of ideas and 
procedures initiated by the staff through co- 
operative effort; and if the board expects 
its superintendent’s proposals to the board 
to be the results of consensus of the best 
judgment of his professional staff, then the 
working conditions are likely to promote 
health and mutuality, and the use of in- 
telligence in solving problems. 

Teachers are entitled to adequate provi- 
sion for sick leave and for leaves of ab- 
sence for the purposes of self-improvement 
or for studying problems of the school. 


Leaves of Absence 


At the present time granting teachers 
leaves of absence to study or travel is an 
infrequent practice in the public schools. 
Granting such leaves with pay is almost un- 
heard of, although a few school systems do 
it occasionally. But those schools which 
have given teachers leaves of absence for 
study or travel and provided some pay for 
teachers while on sick leave, have found 
the practice to be most valuable. In 1943, 
about 10 per cent of the secondary schools 
in a sample of schools in twenty states 
occasionally granted leaves with some pay 
to teachers for the purpose of study or edu- 
cational travel. Every one of these schools 
reported that the practice was of great 
value to the schools in terms of general im- 
provement of the work being done in the 
schools.? 

Actually, the greatest obstacles to pro- 
viding a program of leaves of absence for 
study and travel is the fact that most 
schools have never really studied the prob- 
lem and have never worked out a well- 
devised plan for attacking local school 
problems. Leaves of absence for the pur- 
poses mentioned have been granted on a 
makeshift basis rather than as a result of 
careful study by the teachers and the 
board of education. If the board of edu- 
cation would provide for the means by 
which, as a result of study of local prob- 
lems, certain members of the staff could be 
delegated to take a leave of absence to 
study how other schools and communities 
solved similar problems, the results would 
be likely to improve the local schools im- 
mediately. 

It is generally recognized that cumulative 
sick leave is a right which teachers have. 
Nearly all schools have some form of sick 
leave and well over half the schools have 
some form of cumulative sick leave. In the 
state of Illinois, legislation was enacted in 
1947 which made cumulative sick leave 
mandatory. The statute reads as follows: 

The school boards of all school districts, 
including special charter districts, shall grant 
their full-time teachers and other employees 
sick leave provisions not less in amount than 
five days at full pay during the school term in 


Weber, C. A., “A Summary of the Findings of 
the Sub-Committee on In-Service Education,’’ North 
Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XVII, No. 3, 
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each school year. If any such teacher or em- 
ployee does not use the full amount of annual 
leave thus allowed, the unused amount shall 
accumulate to a minimum available leave of 
fifteen days at full pay, including the leave 
of the current year. In addition, any such 
teacher or employee shall be granted there- 
after at half pay the same number of days of 
sick leave during the school term in any school 
year and the same number of accumulated 
days as are allowed at full pay. Sick leave 
shall be interpreted to mean personal illness, 
quarantine at home, or serious illness or death 
in the immediate family or household. 


Teachers have a right to expect tenure in 
their positions as long as they are meeting 
the legal requirements and as long as they 
are assuming the professional responsibil- 
ities expected by the board of education. 

If the teacher has the rights enumerated 
in this chapter, it is important to call at- 
tention to the obligations of teachers too. 
Certainly no teacher would expect to as- 
sume such important rights without, at the 
same time, showing willingness to accept 
responsibilities. 

The teacher has an obligation to be ade- 
quately and appropriately prepared to 
teach in the assignment agreed upon by 
the teacher and the board. Such a teacher 
has an obligation to be properly certified 
by the appropriate state agency. 

The teacher has an obligation to grow in 
service; to become an increasingly better 
teacher. If teachers are to grow in service 
they must make every effort to participate 
in group deliberations concerning problems 
of the school in which they are working; 
they must cease to look at educational 
problems only through eyes of subject mat- 
ter specialists; they must become con- 
cerned with the common problems of all 
teachers; they must cease to be complacent. 


Growth in Service 


The most promising techniques for pro- 
ducing growth of teachers in service have 
been described as follows: 

1. They give teachers a definite share in the 
determination of school policy. 

2. They give teachers a large share in the 
planning and conducting of faculty meet- 
ings. 

3. They focus the attention of teachers on 
the following basic problems: (a) the 
ways children learn; (b) purposes and 
goals of the school; (c) curriculum de- 
velopment to reach goals; (d) educational 
research; (e) experimentation in educa- 
tion; (f) socioeconomic forces which op- 
erate in the experiences of children; (g) 
current literature in the field of educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

4. They overcome the obstacles of excessive 

load, unprofessional attitudes of teachers, 

domination by superior officers, and lack 
of planning. 

. They develop new programs of salary in- 
crements designed to reward teachers for 
growth in service rather than for acquir- 
ing hours of credit. 

6. They encourage co-operative attacks on 

the problems facing the school out of 

which a program of leave develops. 


mn 





8The School Code of Illinois, approved August 7, 
1947, Circular Series A, No. 45, “‘Laws Enacted by 
the Sixty-fifth General Assembly,’ Vernon L. Mitchell, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 
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. They provide for mutual planning of pro- 
visions for cumulative sick leave. 

8. They encourage exchange of teachers, ade- 
quate health service for teachers, and co- 
operative planning for the recreational and 
social life of teachers. 

9. They provide for co-operative efforts to 
improve living conditions for teachers. 
10. They give teachers a definite voice in the 

selection of new staff members. 
11. They stimulate frequent use of co-opera- 
tive planning and study in connection with 
all problems facing the school.* 


Recommended Techniques 


Research in the area of in-service educa- 
tion of teachers has revealed that these 
techniques listed below have the greatest 
promise for producing growth of teachers. 
These techniques are listed in the order of 
their value as determined by teachers and 
administrators in 325 selected secondary 
schools of the North Central Association.5 
The recommended techniques include .the 
following teacher activities: 

1. Organizing into committees to study prob- 
lems faced by the school 
2. Planning faculty meetings for the purpose 
of studying reports of committees 
3. Planning and supervising a professional 
library 
4. Giving reviews of articles in current edu- 
cational magazines 
. Devising a plan for financially rewarding 
teachers for participation in staff activities 
likely to result in teacher growth 
6. Engaging in systematic evaluation of the 
school, using such criteria as those de- 
veloped by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards 
7. Carrying out a well-planned attack upon 
the problems of curriculum development 
8. Holding forums where teachers, pupils, 
parents, and board members attend and 
participate 
9. Having teacher seminars with teachers 
serving as leaders to study any aspect of 
teaching including subject matter 
10. Participation in workshop efforts 
11. Visiting other teachers within and outside 
one’s own school 
12. Experimenting with new classroom pro- 
cedures and evaluating of such experi- 
ments 
13. Making surveys to discover pupil prob- 
lems, interests, and needs 
14. Preparing and issuing handbooks for new 
teachers 
15. Developing orientation plans for new 
teachers 
16. Visiting homes 
17. Making field trips 
18. Making surveys of graduates to discover 
how well the needs of these people were 
met by the school 
19. Participating in interschool studies of cur- 
riculum development 
20. Attending professional meetings and con- 
ferences 
21. Writing magazine articles describing ex- 
perimentation, research, activities, etc., 
within the school. 


wn 


If the teacher is to grow in service, she 
must not be content with the mere ac- 
cumulation of college credit or additional 
college degrees. She has an obligation to 





*Weber, C. A., “Promising Techniques for Educating 
Teachers in Service,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 28:691—5, Dec., 1942. 

5Op. cit., pp. 692-693. See also, “A Study of 
In-Service Education,” published by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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participate in the types of activity within 
the school itself which have been discov- 
ered to engender growth. 

The teacher has an obligation, also, to 
return to teacher educating institutions 
such as colleges, teachers colleges, and 
universities for additional professional edu- 
cation and for further study in subject mat- 
ter areas. Just as the competent physician 
or surgeon constantly returns to medical 
and surgical clinics to observe and to learn 
the newest and latest techniques and to 
learn about the newest drugs, so must the 
teacher assume the obligation to period- 
ically return to the sources of new facts, 
and new thinking. 

It is important that teachers work with 
other teachers in inquiring into problems 
which arise within the school and the 


Successful Techniques — 





school system. They also have an obliga- 
tion to share their knowledge about such 
problems with other teachers. Every 
teacher has an obligation to contribute, in 
so far as he is able, to the growth of every 
other teacher. 

Teachers have an obligation to read cur- 
rent books in their subject matter areas, 
professional journals, and professional 
books. They also should become familiar 
with extensive educational studies currently 
in progress in other schools in state de- 
partments, and elsewhere. 

Teachers should participate in group 
thinking situations and contribute to the 
leadership of such situations. They should 
become increasingly proficient in surveying 
and analyzing the natural and cultural land- 
scapes with particular reference to com- 


munity processes and they should utilize 
the data developed in improving the edu- 
cational program. It is part of their work 
to observe the individual learner and or- 
ganize their observations into meaningful 
interpretations of the child’s growth proc- 
esses so that a working knowledge of how 
children learn can be used in evaluating the 
teaching-learning situation. Every teacher 
is obligated to participate with learners in 
deriving effective teaching-learning policies, 
procedures, and units of instruction. Teach- 
ers should gain proficiency in evaluating 
educational programs and the specific out- 
comes of learning experiences of individual 
pupils. Teachers have the responsibility, 
finally, of becoming always more able in 
the process of interpreting the educational 
program to the public. 


Public Attendance at Board Meetings 


WENDELL GODWIN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Topeka, Kans. 


The Topeka board of education has been 
making a successful effort to secure regular 
public attendance at its meetings. Not all 
boards would agree that such attendance is 
desirable, contending that more business 
can be transacted in the intimacy of a 
small group than would be possible in a 
large room with spectators present. Such 
boards would probably say also, that peo- 
ple don’t really want to attend the board 
meetings, and prefer to trust those whom 
they have elected to “do a good job.” The 
Topeka board is operating on the opposite 
assumption that it is valuable to the school 
system and to the community it serves to 
have wide public interest in and attendance 
at all of the board’s meetings. 


Not Easy to Secure Attendance 

It is not easy to secure attendance of 
the general public at such meetings. Cit- 
izens seem to have a fear that they are 
intruding. They have a feeling of reluc- 
tance, thinking their presence may be mis- 
construed. Some definitely think they will 
be unwelcome. 

The general tendency seems to be for 
people not to want to attend board meet- 
ings when things suit them, but to come in 
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protest over such matters as taxes, unfair 
distribution of the insurance business, or 
various other matters which displease them. 
To come to a board meeting when every- 
thing is moving along satisfactorily seems 
odd to them. A large attendance at a board 
meeting would be construed by many as an 
indication of dissatisfaction or resentment. 
Many school board members would agree 
with that view. Most school boards seem 
to sigh in relief when nobody shows up at 
the budget adoption meeting. Some boards 
even set such meetings at a time of day 
which is inconvenient for most protesters 
to come. 


Citizens Must Feel Welcome 


If citizens come regularly to observe and 
to learn, they must be made to feel the 
genuine warmth of their welcome. This is 
not so easy as it may sound. If the board 
room is small and is not designed to ac- 
commodate guests, the implication is rather 
strong that visitors are being merely toler- 
ated even though words of welcome have 
been spoken. If the board members sit 
around an oblong table with visitors having 
to look at the backs of the nearest board 
members, they do not feel exactly welcome. 


If the board members are seated around the 
conventional table, their tendency is to 
speak in conversational tones that can be 
easily heard by those at the table, but are 
not understandable to the guests. If visitors 


. are not supplied with the agenda, they may 


not know what the conversation is about, 
or that there is any particular order of 
business. 

The Topeka board has taken positive 
steps to make its guests feel welcome. First, 
it moved its meeting place to a room large 
enough to accommodate visitors, and has 
equipped it with comfortable seating. 

Second, it designed a special table. This 
table is for the comfort and convenience of 
the spectators, not of the board members. 
It would be more comfortable for board 
members to sit around a conventional ob- 
long table where they would be closer to 
each other, and would not need to speak so 
distinctly. The arrangement places the six 
board members around the curve of the 
U with the four employees of the board 
sitting two on each side of the U. (The 
four employees are the superintendent, the 
business manager, the clerk, and the attor- 
ney.) The design of this table makes it pos- 
sible for the audience to see the faces of 
the board members, and to hear what they 
have to say. 

Third, the board supplies a copy of the 
agenda to the two local newspapers two 
days in advance of the meeting, so that 
citizens will be informed not only that a 
meeting is to take place, but to give ad- 
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Seated, left to right, around table: LaVon Armendariz, clerk; Peter Caldwell, school attorney; M. C. 
Oberhelman; Jacob A. Dickinson; Dr. Richard Greer, vice president; Charles Sheetz, president; Mrs. E. A. 
Shiner; Gerald K. Barker; T. A. Kerr, business manager; and Wendell Godwin, superintendent of schools. 


vance notice of interesting matters which 
will come up as items of business. In this 
way citizens have their interest aroused. 

Fourth, meetings are scheduled only in 
the evening hours. It is more convenient 
for citizens to come in the evening than 
during the day. 

Fifth, each guest is provided with a copy 
of the agenda. Thus it is that every guest 
may know what is going on and how much 
longer the meeting will last. 

Sixth, the relationship between the board 
and the guests is very informal throughout 
the meeting. Often a board member will 
say to a visitor whom he knows, “What 
would you do about this?” 

Seventh, the board has authorized the 
superintendent in his talks to Service Clubs, 
P.T.A.’s, and community groups to explain 
the steps that have been taken to make 
them welcome. 


Policy of Public Relations 


The following statements of policy have 
been formally adopted and placed in the 
public record. Individual board members 
are genuinely happy to guide their con- 
duct in accordance with them. 

“School Business Is Public Business. The 
capital investment in buildings and equip- 
ment are provided by the public as are the 
annual operating revenues. Every authority 
the board exercises is delegated to it by the 
public through the state legislature. Unlike 
the private businesses in which board mem- 
bers earn their livelihood, the public schools 
have no secrets. Public business, with only 
rare exceptions, should be transacted by the 
process of arriving at decisions by means 
of public discussion. These statements are 
not new to Topeka, but constitute confirma- 
tion of what responsible public officials have 
always believed. 

“Members of the Public Are Invited and 
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OLE a, 


Board of Education, Topeka, Kansas 


Urged to Attend Board Meetings. Meetings 
will continue to be held at times and places 
that will be convenient for the public to at- 
tend. Special care will be taken to make it 
easy for the public to see and hear what 
goes on at meetings. The agenda of meet- 
ings will be announced in advance so the 
public will know what items of business are 
to be considered. Large attendance will be 
interpreted by the board as evidence of 
wholesome community interest in this im- 
portant public business. 

“Members of the Press Are the Eyes and 
Ears of the Citizens who Do Not Attend 
Board Meetings. Not only will representa- 
tives of the press be informed of all meet- 
ings, but also will be provided in advance 
with copies of the agenda, the better to fol- 
low business being transacted. They will 
continue to be given favorable seating for 
seeing and hearing in order that they may 
report accurately. Supplementary informa- 
tion will continue to be provided as desired 
by them. 

“As in the past no attempt will be made 
to control what is reported. The board rec- 
ognizes that freedom of the press is freedom 
to write the news as the press sees it — not 
as public officials see it. The board will ac- 
cept the risk of inaccurate and distorted 
reporting as an inescapable element of pub- 
lic service. It will proceed on the assump- 
tion that purity of motive and sincerity of 
purpose will tend to minimize distorted 
reporting. 

“There Will Be No Secret Meetings of 
the Board. Secret meetings have no place 
in the transaction of a public business. 

“Only Rarely Will Executive Sessions Be 
Held. There are a few situations in which 
the public interest requires that executive 
or closed sessions be held. One such situa- 
tion is that in which the board is discuss- 
ing confidential personnel information that 





would constitute an unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable violation of the privacy of an em- 
ployee if discussed in public. Another would 
be ‘closed’ discussion of a proposed real 
estate purchase in an attempt to avoid an 
artificial rise in the price of the property 
in question. The fact that such meetings are 
being held will not be secret, and the gen- 
eral nature of the meeting will be given to 
the press.” 





NEW EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has in- 
troduced two educational programs which 
aroused intense student interest during the 
year 1953-54. These are foreign languages and 
club activities. The board employs a co- 
ordinator of foreign languages, whose task is 
to co-ordinate the language programs from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
About one third of the elementary schools 
now teach French or Spanish. The schools vary 
according to the grade levels in which these 
programs are found, as well as the particular 
school situation. 

The board also employs a director of club 
activities, whose duties are the co-ordination 
of various service agencies, as well as all mat- 
ters pertaining to the proper administration of 
club activities. He has under his charge the 
planning, executing, and supervising of all 
phases of club programs in elementary and 
high schools. He also co-ordinates his activities 
with the local moral, spiritual, and character- 
building agencies of the city. 


HOMEWORK POLICY 


The school board of Radnor township, near 
Wayne, Pa., has adopted a new policy con- 
cerning homework. Assignments in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, or science, begun in school, 
must continue to be jobs to be completed at 
home. 

Children may be called upon to search for 
pictures, stories, models, exhibits, or collec- 
tions. The school authorities feel that children 
must be given wider opportunity for reading. 
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A Technique for Selecting Citizen Committee Members 


HOWARD 5S. BRETSCH 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The selection of citizens to serve on 
school citizens’ committees is one of the 
difficult tasks in the establishment of such 
committees. There seem to be two basic 
issues: (1) What are the qualifications for 
effective membership and (2) What should 
be the techniques for selecting members? 

The first of these problems has been dealt 
with by Morphet in the Fifty-Third Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Morphet cited the following 
four basic qualifications for membership: 
“(a) a genuine interest in public education; 
(b) honesty and sincerity of purpose; (c) 
the ability to recognize problems, interpret 
information fairly, and reach honest con- 
clusions; and (d) relative freedom from 
strong biases that might interfere with the 
reaching of sound conclusions.”? An answer 
to the other question, what should be the 
techniques for selecting committee mem- 
bers, appears to have been sought by per- 
sons in many communities where citizens’ 
committees have been established. How- 
ever, Morphet says, “There is no conclusive 
evidence thus far that any one procedure is 
superior to the others. In general, it seems 
that nominations for membership on local 
committees may come from high school 
graduates, civic clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, school officials, or any informal 
committee organized for that purpose.”? 
The purpose of this article is to describe a 
simplified technique for selecting commit- 
tee members. As a technique, it is designed 
to meet some of the objections frequently 
raised regarding committee selection. 

The need for adequate representation is 
basic to the problem of selecting committee 
members. A few of the questions which 
arise regarding it are: (1) Is the commit- 
tee representative of the various social 
classes of the community? (2) Is the com- 
mittee representative of the occupational 
groups and interests in the community? 
(3) How independent should the committee 
be of the board of education which is 
charged with representing the people of 


Citizen Cooperation for Better Public Schools, p. 
254. Fifty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954). 

*Jbid., p. 255. 
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the school district? (4) “Is the individual 
on the committee representing only himself 
as a citizen of the school district or is he 
representing a club or organization in the 
community?’’* Each of these questions has 
a bearing upon the technique proposed for 
the selection of citizen committee mem- 
bers. However, a discussion of the latter 
two questions is especially important to an 
understanding of this technique. 


Board of Education and Citizen 
Committee Relationships 


Several possible relationships may exist 
between citizen committees and boards of 
education. Rarely are the relationships as 
simple as those described below. However 
the relationship which respects the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of both the board 
of education and the citizens has advan- 
tages over other arrangements in which 
either a complete lack of relationship or 
an unwholesomely close tie exists between 
the two groups. 

In some instances almost no relationship 
exists between the board of education and 
the citizens’ committee. Frequently, a lack 
of sound relationships is demonstrated by 
the citizens’ committee which is established 
without the sponsorship or even the unoffi- 
cial backing of the board of education. The 
establishment of such a committee is a pre- 
rogative of citizens since they have the 
freedom to organize as they wish in order 
to study school problems. However, the or- 
ganization of a citizens’ committee without 
the backing of the board of education does 
not normally prove fully satisfactory. In the 
first place an implicit relationship does exist 
between the board of education and citizens’ 
committee. Unless this relationship is recog- 
nized by both groups, the citizens’ commit- 
tee may find it is difficult for it to be most 
effective. As the committee studies school 
problems, it immediately becomes identified 
with the school as an institution, which in 
America is governed by the local board of 
education. Facing this inherent relationship, 





%Haworth, Charles E., Citizen Committees Con- 
cerned with Public Schools in California, p. 56. Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1954. 


a citizens’ committee that cannot secure the 
support of the board of education some- 
times is in competition with the board and 
thus may find it very difficult to fulfill its 
objectives. In certain instances, it is possi- 
ble that the purposes for establishing such 
a committee are valid, that the board is not 
justified in having refused to co-operate 
with them, and that the committee is com- 
posed of very able persons. Yet, without 
the backing from the board of education, 
the committee’s work will tend to lose some 
of its potential effectiveness, especially if it 
feels it must resort to pressure tactics. Also, 
procedural difficulties may arise which 
further complicate the problem. Some oi 
these are: (a) securing accurate and com- 
plete information, (b) gaining support of 
civic minded persons in the community, 
(c) establishing favorable relationships with 
the press, (d) interviewing school person- 
nel, (e) gaining, at the conclusion of their 
study, the opportunity to present their 
recommendations to the board of education. 
These obstacles must be faced by any citi- 
zens’ committee that is established without 
the approval and backing of the board of 
education. 

The other extreme position, representing 
a relationship between the board of educa- 
tion and the citizens’ committee, is one in 
which the citizens’ committee is created by 
the board of education to further its own 
ends or to act as a “citizen front” group 
for the board. By and large such a relation- 
ship is not wholesome for a number of rea- 
sons. First, the board of education which 
must use citizens in this way either is not 
confident of its relationship to the public 
or does not wish to assume the responsi- 
bilities that the people have placed upon 
it. Furthermore, placing citizens in a posi- 
tion of studying school problems with pre- 
determined solutions violates a very basic 
respect for human beings, is mockery to 
honest study, and ultimately will cause the 
loss of confidence of the people in the board 
of education. Such a relationship is more 
than likely to have an unfavorable impact 
on the entire process of citizen committee 
participation. 

A third kind of relationship between these 
two extremes may demonstrate a satisfac- 
tory and effective use of citizen participa- 
tion in the solution of school problems. 
This relationship is one in which the board 
of education officially sponsors the citizens’ 
committee. It may even support it finan- 
cially. However, since the board of educa- 
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tion may be charged with attempting to 
support its own point of view through hav- 
ing some control over the committee, it 
must meet this charge by developing sound 
and equitable policies of school board-citi- 
zen committee relationships. Such policies 
must give complete freedom to the com- 
mittee to study the problem that has been 
agreed upon and to make recommendations 
to the board of education. The policies 
must also permit the board of education to 
retain its powers and responsibilities as a 
legally constituted body representing the 
people. Especially in the selection of com- 
mittee members, the board should adopt 
policies which will free them from the criti- 
cisms of attempting to pack the committee. 
When such policies are followed the dangers 
of undue pressure by the board of educa- 
tion on the committee become minimal and 
committee sponsorship by the board of 
education is sought rather than avoided. 


Limitations to Selection by 
Community Organizations 


In some communities, school citizen 
committee members have been selected on 
the basis of organizations in the com- 
munity. In spite of the arguments that 
most individuals in our society express 
themselves through organized groups and 
that organized groups are potent vehicles 
of change in our society, there are at least 
two disadvantages in having committee 
members selected by organizations. 

Frequently the leadership in community 
organizations consists largely of persons 
from the middle socioeconomic class. There- 
fore, if committee members are selected on 
the basis of leadership in organizations, the 


first step to adequate community repre- 
sentation may be violated. Even in those 
instances where organizations such as a 
service club, a church group, or a veterans’ 
organization have been asked to nominate 
three or more members of their group from 
which the board of education selected one, 
adequate representation of a cross section 
of the community probably has not been 
fully achieved. Better representation 
through organizations may be secured if 
members are selected front a different type 
of city-wide group including the city plan- 
ning commission, the recreation commis- 
sion, parent-teacher association, the cham- 
ber of commerce, an interfaith group, and 
community improvement societies. How- 
ever, when committee selection has been 
based on such city-wide groups, there still 
may be a tendency for the committee to 
represent only those from the middle-upper 
social classes since rarely do persons from 
the lower classes serve on important civic 
city-wide groups. 

The implied obligation of the committee 
member to the organization is another ob- 
jection to the plan of basing committee 
selection on the affiliation with an organ- 
ization. The committee member selected by 
such a plan may feel an undue sense of 
responsibility to the group from which he 
is selected. When a member of a citizens’ 
committee feels he must present the point 
of view of his organization rather than his 
own point of view, some of his effectiveness 
as an individual member of the committee 
is lost. Although the interest that a com- 
mittee member has in common with others 
in a given organization may be reflected in 
his independent judgments, greater free- 
dom to form his own judgment will be pre- 





served if the method of his selection does 
not permit the pressures of an organization 
to operate. In general the best type of cit- 
izen participation exists under those condi- 
tions which encourage the individual com- 
mittee member to express his own ideas 
and make his own judgments. 


Technique 


Many of the problems in the organization 
and operation of citizens’ committees stem 
from the techniques used in selecting mem- 
bers. The following is a description of a 
technique for selecting committee members 
which is based on the notion that both the 
board of education and the citizens’ com- 
mittee have certain prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities. The technique can probably 
be used most effectively in cities with 
populations of 30,000 or less. However the 
plan could be employed in large cities pro- 
vided the community concept of organiza- 
tion is utilized. As will be shown, the pro- 
posed technique has certain advantages 
over some of the other techniques which 
have been employed. The technique includes 
a number of safeguards which would help 
to assure an adequate representation from 
the community, yet recognizes the role of 
the board of education as a body elected by 
the people. The technique proposes that the 
committee be selected by the board of 
education only after an informally organ- 
ized group of citizens have nominated a 
large slate of persons as potential com- 
mittee members. This informally organized 
group may have initiated the action or the 
board of education may have selected them. 
In either case the technique provides that 
this group nominate members on a sound 





Working for a Better Community 


The Jamestown, New York, Board of Education 


The Jamestown board of education, under the leadership of Dr. Carlyle C. Ring, superintendent, has under 
way a school building program, including three new elementary schools, and an addition to one building. 
The first building to be completed is the Persell Elementary School, dedicated September 24, 1954. The build- 
ing cost $972,550 and houses 600 children. 

Members of the board, left to right: E. Milton Johnson; Mrs. Gilbert F. vanBever; Dr. Carlyle C. 
Ring, superintendent; William S. Bailey, Jr. president; Sidney T. Hewes, attorney; Gustaf E. Johnson; Mrs. 


Lewis G. Lynn; D. Neil Fleek. 
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and nonpartisan basis. The technique in- 
volves nine basic steps, five of which are 
the resnonsibility of the board of education 
and four of which are the responsibility of 
the nominating body. 

The responsibilities of the board of edu- 
cation include: (1) establishing the qualifi- 
cations to be required of committee mem- 
bers and the procedure to be used in 
determining the extent to which suggested 
citizens meet these requirements; (2) de- 
veloping a list of groups within the com- 
munity each of which commonly is not 
formally organized and yet which generally 
has common interests and points of view 
concerning the schools; (3) instructing the 
nominating committee regarding qualifica- 
tions for membership, procedures for eval- 
uating qualifications of individual citizens, 
and the necessity of selecting committee 
members from each of the groups listed by 
the board; (4) selecting from the total 
number of persons nominated by the com- 
mittee a potential committee member and 
an alternate for each of the groups listed; 
(5) reviewing the roster of persons nom- 
inated for the committee on the basis of 
the qualifications and the representation 
from each of the groups. 

Responsibilities of the nominating body 
include: (1) developing a roster of persons 
who would be qualified for committee mem- 
bership from an already existing compre- 
hensive list of persons in the community. 
e.g.. parents of children in school: (2) add- 
ing to the roster of persons initially se- 
lected those whose interests would not be 
represented by persons included on the 
comprehensive list; (3) analyzing the roster 
of persons selected on the basis of the 
groups established by the board of educa- 
tion and applying the procedures for eval- 
uating the qualifications for membership; 
and (4) submitting four nominees for each 
group from which the board of education 
will select one potential member and an 
alternate. In the example which follows, 
responsibilities of the board of education 
and the nominating body are made more 
explicit. 


Example 


Although this technique in use was mod- 
ified to fit a particular situation, it will be 
reported for the purposes of illustration as 
having been completed according to each 
of the basic steps. The procedures repre- 
sent the steps arranged in the order in 
which the technique was employed. 

Step No. 1: The board of education de- 
cided that the qualifications for member- 
ship which were developed by Morphet and 
stated earlier in the text should guide the 
nominating body in their nominations for 
members for the committee. Procedures for 
determing the extent to which persons met 
these qualifications included discussing the 
meanings and implications of the qualifica- 
tions for membership, obtaining evidence 
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of a prospective member's activities in the 
community, and discussing school matters 
informally with the prospective nominee. 

Step No. 2: The board of education de- 
cided that membership on the citizens’ 
committee should consist of persons who 
normally would have typical interests and 
points of view of persons in the following 
groups: parents, nonparents, members of 
PTA, parents not connected with PTA, 
school personnel, industry, management, 
labor, professional groups, persons con- 
nected with city planning and recreation, 
citizens of each of the smaller communities 
within the larger school district, persons 
with children in parochial schools, persons 
of both sexes, and persons in each of the 
social classes. 

Step No. 3: The board of education se- 
lected seven members of the community as 
a nominating body and discussed with them 
the desirability of nominating persons on 
the basis of the qualifications of member- 
ship, the ways for determining such quali- 
fications, and the need for nominating mem- 
bers from the groups which the board had 
established. 

Step No. 4: The nominating committee 
used as a basis for selection the names of 
all parents of all the children of the public 
schools. The actual process employed by 
the group was to read aloud the names of 
the individual parents. As the names were 
read, the name of a person whom they felt 
met the qualifications for membership was 
placed on the chalk board as a possible 
committee member. 

Step No. 5: After the first roster of pos- 
sible nominees from the parents’ list was 
established, the committee realized they 
must add certain others to it. These in- 
cluded persons who did not have children 
in school, persons who did not have chil- 
dren, and parents who had children in 
parochial schools. Also since the board of 
education realized the contribution that a 
few school personnel could make to the 
committee, the nominating committee 
added to the list the names of four 
teachers. 

Step No. 6: With the roster of tentative 
nominees complete, the nominating com- 
mittee applied the procedures for making 
certain that each of the nominees met the 
qualifications established for membership. 
They also analyzed again the entire roster 
of possible members on the basis of the 
groups to be represented. 

Step No. 7: The nominating committee 
submitted to the board of education four 
nominees to represent each group listed by 
the board. 

Step No. 8: From the total number of 
persons, the board of education selected a 
potential committee member and an alter- 
nate to represent each group. Since the 
nominating committee had submitted two 
potential members as well as two alternates, 
the final number selected by the board of 
education as potential committee members 


was one half of the persons named by the 
nominating committee. 

Step No. 9: After the board of educa- 
tion had tentatively selected the committee 
members and an alternate, they also re- 
viewed again the entire list to make cer- 
tain, as far as they could determine, that 
the persons selected met the qualifications 
for membership and represented the vari- 
ous interests in the community. 


Analysis of the Techniques 


On the surface, the technique described 
above does not seem to be very much dif- 
ferent from other techniques. However, if 
we presuppose a sound basis of qualifica- 
tions for membership, certain of its 
strengths lie in (1) involving two bodies in 
the selection of citizen committee mem- 
bers; (2) in following in sequence the steps 
proposed; (3) developing a list of groups 
which represent a large variety of interests 
in the community; and (4) using a basic 
comprehensive list of persons in the com- 
munity from which to select members. 

Basically, in this proposal, persons are 
selected for the committee on the basis of 
qualifications and interest without regard 
for the organization from which they come. 
In all probability, several of those selected 
will be members of community organiza- 
tions and may even inform the organiza- 
tions to which they belong of the commit- 
tee’s work. In fact any one individual 
committee member may represent many 
community interests and may be a member 
of one or more organizations. However, 
under the plan proposed, the persons who 
are selected need not feel that they are re- 
sponsible for expressing the wishes or the 
opinions of any organized group but are 
free to act independently as individual cit- 
izens. Such conditions facilitate the opera- 
tion of a citizen group because it leaves 
the individuals free to study the problem 
interpret information, and make the judg- 
ments that seem most defensible to them 

The effectiveness of this technique de- 
pends, of course, on a number of condi- 
tions. Among them is the capacity of the 
groups involved in the selection of the com- 
mittee members (1) to know a substantial! 
number of persons in the community from 
whom they can select the best qualified 
members; (2) to develop a large list of 
groups whose interests should be repre- 
sented; (3) to approach the selection of 
persons on as broad and unbiased a basis 
as possible; (4) to apply the procedures 
for determining the extent to which nom 
inees meet the qualifications; and (5) to 
respect each other in playing their respe: 
tive roles. 

Employing the various safeguards that 
this plan imposes on the selecting: bodies 
the following may be regarded as advan- 
tages distinctive to the plan: (1) a nom- 
inating committee is guided in its task by 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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The Salem School Administration Building Salem, Oregon — William I. Williams—John Grimmer Groom, 
Architects, Salem 


Functional and Beautiful — 





The Salem School Administration Building 































rhe new School Administration Build- 
ing recently completed at Salem, Ore., 
utilizes completely functional ideas in the 
planning and equipping of a central office 
building for the school district in a 
medium-size city. 

Salem is a city of 45,000 population 
with a complete school system beginning 
with the kindergarten and carried on 
through the high school and vocational 
school. The central office staff provides for 
complete professional administration and 
supervisory services, for an inclusive test- 
ing program, and for guidance and super- 
vision of the music, art, and industrial- 
arts instruction, as well as adult education 
and apprentice and vocational education. 

The building is in contemporary design 
with reinforced concrete and brick as the 
main materials of construction. It is con- 
veniently located on a main highway and 
is centrally accessible from all parts of 
the city. 

The basement area is limited to the 
heating plant. electrical control rooms, and 
space for the janitorial service. 


The first floor houses in one wing the Superintendent Walter E.. Snyder at his desk 
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materials; and beyond, the library 





UPPER ASSEMBLY ROOM 


























In the foreground is a portion of the curriculum —> 
library; next, the office of the supervisor of instructional 


workroom. 
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meeting room of the board of education 
and the offices of the superintendent and 
his assistants. The second wing provides 
space for the business offices, including a 
large general clerical office, and rooms for 
the business manager, purchasing agent, 
director of custodians, and director of 
maintenance. There is a drafting room, and 
a room is arranged in which sample fur- 
niture and equipment can be placed for 
consideration before purchase. 

At one end of the building there is a 
large assembly room which is used for 
public meetings, for study groups, and 
for special workshops, etc., of the teach- 
ing staff. This portion of the building can 
be utilized separately from the rest of 
the offices. 

On the second floor there is a series of 
rooms for the special supervisors, for the 
directors of curriculum, the teachers of 
special subjects, the curriculum library 
space for the attendance officers, and for 
the census and auditing staffs. 

The exterior of the building is faced 
with roman brick and modern windows in 
aluminum frames. The exterior doors are 
aluminum and glass, and interior doors 
are of vertical grain walnut or maple. The 
ceilings are insulated and faced with 
acoustic plaster; the walls are plastered. 
The corridors and office rooms have asphalt 
tile floors; in certain areas rubber tile 
flooring has been used. Ceramic tile floors 
are found in the toilet rooms; wainscoting 
in the toilets and stair halls is tile. 

The main stairway is of structural steel 
covered with aluminum. 

The building is heated by low-pressure 
steam with vacuum return. The heat is 
supplied by oil-burning, low-pressure tubu- 
lar boilers. The ventilation is of the Pace 
type with American air filters. Copper 
convectors are used throughout. 

The lighting throughout is of the con- 
centric ring incandescent type, with nu- 
merous outlets for supplementary electrical 
apparatus. 

The toilets, urinals, and washbowls are 
of the wall-hung type. The toilet partitions 
are steel, flush type. 

The interior of the building is extremely 
dignified in design and finish. Vertical 
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The attractive, unusual lobby 


grain finish has been used on all cabinet- 
work, and all counter tops are coated 
with plastic. The wood finish in the 
offices of the superintendent and of the 
board meeting room is walnut. 

The original planning was carried on 
by the superintendent, the business mana- 
ger, and their associates. The architectural 
design and planning was done by William 
I. Williams and John Grimmer Groom, 
architects, of Salem. 

The building cost $250,000. 
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Walnut panels cover the walls of the board of education meeting room. 
Glass enclosed cases on the right contain pin maps of the 
Salem school system. 


Construction Materials 


Exterior Facing — brick veneer and concrete 
Roof — composition, 20-year bonded 
Windows — aluminum 


Doors — exterior, aluminum; interior, hard- 
wood 

Insulation — 2-inch Fiberglas 

Floors — asphalt tile 

Acoustic ceilings — perforated Fiberglas 

Toilet room finish —ceramic tile floors and 


tile wainscot, steel partitions 












































Walls — plaster on metal lath 
Stairs — aluminum on steel 
Interior finish—v.g. fir, except in lobby, 
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The Salem School Administration Building, Salem Oregon. — 
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board room, and _ superintendent’s 
where walnut paneling is used 

Heating — low-pressure steam and tempered 
air ventilation 

Boilers — Pacific, low-pressure, tubular steel, 
with oil burners 

Convectors — recessed 

Lighting — concentric ring 

Time — complete program 
system 

Toilets and urinals —wall-hung, flush valves 

Washbowls — wall-hung 

Boards —hyloplate chalkboards; cork bulle- 
tin boards 

Cost — $280,000. 


office 


clock and_ bell 


CODE FOR TEACHERS 

The Committee for the Advancement of 
American Citizenship of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association has recently completed 
a statement of “Responsibilities and Rights 
of the Teaching Profession in a Democracy” 
and has combined with it a rather complete 
guide for local teachers’ organizations who 
are engaged in developing a code for and with 
the local school faculty. The kit of materials 
developed under the chairmanship of Super- 
vising Principal Fred Ambellan, North Babylon 
Schools, Babylon, L.I., N. Y., includes in 
unique form recommendations for launching 
the program for controlling the people in the 
project, for reporting plans to teachers and 
the community, and as a guide for following 
through to action. 

The nine sections of the Guide covers (1) a 
capsule description of the contents; (2) the 
background and purpose; (3) suggested ways 
of working; (4) a sample guide for a local 
code; (5) a partial list of codes and state- 
ments gathered from various sources; (6) 
aids for telling the story and for informing 
the local community on what is being done; 
(7) interest stimulators; (8) a bibliography; 
(9) a means for following through in reporting 
to the local Association. 

The document is one of a series through 
which the committee seeks to promote dem- 
ocratic education. 
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The School Admunistrator’s Neck 


HENRY C. JENSEN 


Principal, Greeley High School 
Greeley, Colo. 


(This story is true. The persons and the 
place cannot be located, but the situation 
recurs each year in more than one Ameri- 
can community. It is the story of a school 
administrator who was a pretty good edu- 
cator and a pretty good guy and who got 
fired. Here is the way it looked to one lay- 

“man. ) 

There were no screaming headlines in our 
paper, The Rockville Daily Journal, when 
Ray Bronson “turned in his resignation.” 
Our editor, Cal Williams, is not given to 
sensationalism. The story was gentle and 
polite and carried the innocuous headline: 


ROCKVILLE SCHOOL HEAD 
RESIGNS 


But everyone knew that Ray had been 
fired. Things had been building up for 
several months. Suddenly the ax fell 

My business demands that I get along 
with all sorts of people. I find that staying 
out of controversy helps to keep my cus- 
tomers coming back week after week. I’ve 
always prided myself on being able to 
keep my pointed pink nose out of things 
that don’t concern me. I’ve never paid 
much attention to such things as city 
council squabbles, school board fights, etc., 
although I suppose a good citizen should 
take an interest in such things. 

But this situation was different. Ray was 
my neighbor, and I thought he was a first- 
rate guy. The thing that worried me most, 
though, was the fact that we have two 
youngsters in the Rockville schools. Jerry 
is a sophomore in high school and Fran is 
in the eighth grade at Elston Junior High. 
In the ten years that Jerry has been in 
school, Rockville has had four superintend- 
ents. I don’t see how anything as big and 
important as our school system can oper- 
ate successfully when the top man is 
changed every two or three years. That’s 
what really concerns me. 

I have a feeling that my kids aren’t get- 
ting as good an education as our com- 
munity can afford. Things are too unsettled. 
Our schools have some excellent teachers, 
but nobody seems to have a sense of direc- 
tion. There is no planning for the future. 
I don’t think there ever will be until we 
get a top-notch superintendent and keep 
him for 10 to 15 years. 

After Ray got the boot, two or three 
of us who are concerned about our schools 
decided to find out what had caused him 
to fail. We spent nearly three months 
talking with school board members, teach- 
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ers, other parents, businessmen, newspaper 
reporters, and our neighbors. What we 
found out was neither spectacular nor 
mysterious, but we think we have some 
pretty good suggestions for our new 
superintendent when he arrives in July. 

The first discovery we made was that 
Ray apparently didn’t keep his teachers 
informed on what was going on at the 
head office. Several of them told us that 
the only way they could learn about deci- 
sions of the school board and new adminis- 
trative policies was through the grapevine 
They were constantly being embarrassed 
because they lacked up-to-date information 
about what was going on in the school 
system. To some this was a minor irrita- 
tion; to others it was a source of deep 
resentment. 

Another weakness of Ray’s showed up 
when we talked to Cal Williams and some 
of his reporters. Cal didn’t like to nag 
it the school board in his editorials, but 
he told us that he was not sorry to see 
Ray “resign.” The schools, he said, are a 
major source of news, yet getting school 
news — especially on board meetings — was 
next to impossible. Ray had made it clear 
that reporters were not welcome at the 
board meetings. He once told a reporter 
that what went on at the board meetings 
was nobody’s business but the board’s. Cal 
told us that, while there was no evidence 
of dishonesty, he couldn’t help being a 
little suspicious of a superintendent and a 
board who always met behind closed doors 

Then there was Mrs. Overman. Most 
people think of her as a social climber 
because she gets her finger into practically 
every civic pie in town. I suppose it’s 
good that we have a few people like her, 
or we would never make our quota on 
polio drives and the like. She told us that 
two years ago she and some of her neigh- 
bors had called on Ray about forming a 
PTA for the elementary school in their 
area. They had cleared with the principal 
and had come to Ray for a final O.K. She 
was shocked when Ray told her that he 
didn’t believe in PTA’s because they were 
too meddlesome. School teachers are ex- 
perts in their fields, he said, and didn’t 
need any help from “outsiders.” I had 
often heard Ray complaining about “that 
old battle-ax, Mrs. Overman” giving him 
fits. Now I know why, and my sympathies 
are not too much with him. 

Ray also got himself in a jam in “the 
case of the red-tinted textbooks.’ The 
president of the local chapter of The 


Grand Nieces of the Veterans of the War 
of 1812 got all hot and bothered about a 
report she had picked up on a junior high 
school civics book. She went to Ray and 
told him that she had been “informed” 
that the author of the book was a member 
of a red front organization and that the 
book contained communist teachings. Now 
I think both the old gal and her outfit 
are screwy, but basically she is a solid 
citizen and could have been handled if 
Ray hadn’t chosen to be so highhanded 
about it. 

Instead, he told her that his idea of 
patriotism was not the same as hers and 
that her club had no business trying to 
tell the schools what they could teach. 
She went out in a huff, of course, and 
within a week we were hearing stories of 
communist sympathizing, Reds in the 


schools, and similar fantastic statements 
I don’t think the schools should give 


in to unreasonable requests of pressure 
groups, but I think Ray could have re- 
lieved the old gal’s suspicions if he had 
taken a few minutes to go over the dis- 
puted passages in the textbook with her 
Fran was in the course in which the book 
was used. I looked it over pretty carefully 
one night and found it to be about as red 
as my lawn in July! 

The crowning blow fell when the bond 
issue for a new elementary school was de- 
feated last fall. The request was a reason- 
able one, yet it lost by nearly two to one. 
Most people told us that they just didn’t 
believe the schools needed more space at 
this time. In checking back on the cam- 
paign we found that there had been prac- 
tically no publicity on it. Even leaders in 
the community — people who might have 
helped swing it—were not informed. I 
don’t know that it is fair to blame the 
results of the election on Ray alone, but 
it seems to me that, if he and the school 
board had taken the public into their con- 
fidence, enough support would have been 
aroused to pass it. As things stand now 
many of Rockville’s children will attend 
school only half days next year. 

The failure of the bond issue was 
probably the most direct reason for letting 
Ray go, but behind it all were many minor 
irritations, plus what appeared to be a lack 
of confidence in the public. Most of these 
situations need never have arisen if he 
had used a little common sense and tact 
in his dealings with the public and if he 
had shown a little more faith in us. The 
pity of it all is not just that Ray lost his 
job, but that our community lost a poten- 
tially fine educational leader. Our children 
stand to lose more than anyone. 

We hope our new man will profit by 
Rav’s mistakes. 
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Better Credit Assures — 








A Better Break for Your ‘Taxpayers 


DAVID M. ELLINWOOD 
New York, N. Y. 


In January I outlined the things which banks and other in- 
vestors look at and some of the considerations which they turn 
over in their minds when they are thinking of buying your bonds. 
Let us now take up some specific ways in which you can improve 
your credit so as to fetch a better price for your bonds. As you 
read on, bear in mind that your credit standing is determined by 
the financial and economic health of your community at large. 
Thus, it may avail you little, in fact you may be doing less than 
half the job, if you make certain only that your school financial 
accounts are in order. It is equally important that you bring pres- 
sure to bear on your city and town governments. 


Achieving a Stable Debt Structure 


The best credits show a modest debt and a stable debt. A modest 
debt is an achievable goal in absolutely any community; its attain- 
ment, of course, may be at the expense of considerable forbearance 
and postponement of desired improvements. To reach this goal 
need not require the complete postponement of all capital outlays. 

A stable debt structure in the absolute sense may be an impos- 
sible goal for a small community. The small, rural school system 
operating on an annual budget of $100,000 or so may need, once 
every 30 or 40 years, a new school structure costing perhaps 
$300,000. This would be a very proper bondable expenditure. A 
similar case can be made for the small town first building a hos- 
pital or first putting in a sewer system. In these cases each bor- 
rowing causes debt to be increased abruptly, but each borrowing 
can be expected to be followed by a long period of declining debt. 

On the other hand, a stable debt structure is an attainable goal 
in larger school districts, counties, and cities; as financial policy, 
it is strongly to be recommended. After all, the governmental 
facilities required by large urban centers are not so different from 
those needed by smaller communities; for the most part, only their 
scale is bigger. 


Importance of Capital Planning 


The heart and soul of a stable debt structure is capital planning. 
The community is living in the past, subject to dry rot if no 
worse, which is not planning and preparing for the future. A five- 
or ten-year capital plan, reviewed and extended annually, is one 
sure way of maintaining civic vigor. Of course, the plan must be 
the prelude to action; it does no good to change from daydreams 
into memories. With good capital planning and programming, credit 
is both maintained and improved. 

How can we tell good planning from bad? There are several 
ways. No planning is bad planning; ineffective planning is bad 
planning. Good plans offer, as one goal, the prospect of facilities 
becoming available as soon as need for them arises; they seek to 
avoid an accumulation of needs which can only be corrected by 
strong measures. As another goal, good planning seeks to maintain 
a stable debt structure and to reduce debt if possible, without 
sacrificing the first goal, to get things done. Good planning will 
provide for the financing of some outlays from current funds, year 
in and year out. 
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Current Fund Outlays Strongly Recommended 


I would like to expand on this point briefly. I believe every 
governmental budget should provide current funds for capital pur- 
poses, in accordance with a carefully conceived long-range pro- 
gram. To do so, where this practice is not already followed, re- 
quires careful preparation in the matter of taxpayer relations. As 
to amounts, I know of no generally accepted rules of thumb. But 
I have my own idea. For every $3 spent on current expense, in- 
cluding interest on debt, I recommend $1 of capital expense. This 
means that 75 per cent of the gross budget goes for current ex- 
pense and 25 per cent for capital purposes. To the extent that the 
25 per cent portion is not required for debt retirement, the balance 
is available for outlays. It need not be expended during the current 
budget year; it may be accumulated under the principle here 
preached. I realize that accumulations of “surplus current rev- 
enues” are frowned upon under the laws of certain states. Where 
this is the case, you should work. toward amending your laws to 
permit this sound practice, followed in successful private busi- 
nesses. Another objection always raised to budgeting a “surplus” 
is that it may invite extravagance on the part of later administra- 
tions; the answer to this objection is the caliber of your planning. 

The provision of current funds for capital purposes should be 
followed conscientiously, year in and year out, business conditions 
permitting, until the time comes when a careful canvass of your 
school plant and equipment and a careful canvass of your future 
needs show clearly that it is prudent to cut back the 25 per cent 
portion. 


Outlays Offer Future Budget Elasticity 


This plan also affords a safety valve in case of economic ad- 
versity. (We can hope a depression never happens again, but we 
ought to make ‘provision for one just in case.) If the time ever 
comes when it seems vital to arrange a good measure of tax rate 
relief, this can be accomplished by the temporary abandonment of 
capital expenditures from current funds. Lacking this balance 
wheel, tax rate relief is likely to result in sacrifices in the quality 
of your current school program. 

This recommendation applies equally to governments, large and 
small. If followed over a period of time, it should rarely be neces- 
sary to sell bonds for such purposes as school buses, furniture and 
fixtures, and playgrounds. In strictly municipal affairs, the improve- 
ment of existing parks and streets, street lighting, extensions of 
water and sewer mains, the purchase of fire apparatus, automotive 
equipment, and so on, should be financed exclusively from current 
income. Nationally, you might be surprised how many cities, towns, 
and school systems are on a complete pay-as-you-go basis, even in- 
cluding structures. 


Ability to Pay Debts? 


In municipal bond circles, another important element of credit 
is commonly called “ability-to-pay.” In this regard we are not 
concerned with present ability alone; there must be something left 
in reserve to take care of a rainy day. 

When we bring up the subject of ability to pay with a local 
official, he first thinks in terms of the legal ability to raise the tax 
rate as needs require. But this represents shallow thinking. 















































Taxing powers are always limited in one way, and may be limited 
in two ways. Sometimes there are legal limits, and always there 
are economic limits, beyond which taxing powers cannot go. In a 
number of states, municipalities and schools operate under definite 
tax rate limitations. Where these limitations apply to taxes levied 
for the payment of bonds as well as current expenses, credit may 
not be as strong as otherwise might be the case. In other states, 
taxes for the payment of bonds and interest may be levied without 
legal limit as to rate. In these cases, superficially, it may seem 
that bond security is never in question. But bond quality depends 
upon more than legal security. The debt service portion of the 
budget may be amply secured under the letter of the law, but the 
whole structure of the budget must be healthy. Recurrent budget 
crises do not lead to a high credit standing. 

Further, it is not enough that tax rates be unlimited legally. 
There are also economic limits upon taxing powers, tied to and 
stemming from the business life of the community. The ability to 
collect taxes in hard times as well as prosperous years depends in 
part on collection procedures, an aspect which I will touch upon 
directly. But efficient procedures alone are not the whole story. 
Just as you cannot drain blood from a turnip, you cannot collect 
taxes from a community that lacks either current income, reserve 
wealth, or both. Thus, credit is importantly related to the economic 
background of a community and particularly to its future 
prospects. 


Look at Tax Collection Record — Others Do 


An examination of your tax collection records, particularly with 
reference to the results over a considerable span of years, occupies 
a sizable portion of the study of your affairs made by a prospective 
purchaser of your bonds. Are your taxes chronically slow in being 
collected? Some portion of the annual tax level most likely will 
remain uncollected at the final delinquent date. How vigorously 
does your community press the collection of these past due items? 
Right here, it may be well to bring out a paradox. To account- 
ants and bookkeepers setting up a statement of your assets and 
liabilities, delinquent taxes represent an asset. To the credit man and 
the bond buyer, a sizable tax delinquency is a definite black mark. 
To avoid an argument with auditors, we will not call delinquency 
a liability in the ordinary sense of the word, but it is assuredly an 
adverse credit factor. In a credit study excessive tax delinquency 
always is an amber caution signal. Searching for the reason why 
the signal is flying, we commonly find one or more of these condi- 
tions: lax enforcement; failure to utilize available remedies; in- 
adequate powers of enforcement under state laws; cumbersome 
and costly foreclosure proceedings; inequitable assessments, pro- 
voking nonpayment as a matter of protest; bank failures; wide- 
spread unemployment and generally poor conditions. Summed up, 
heavy delinquency means poor laws, poor business, or just plain 
poor management. Yes; delinquent taxes are a definite credit de- 
traction even though you may list them among your assets. 

In most states school taxes are not collected by officers respon- 
sible to the school board, but are collected by county or municipal 
officials. Where this is the case, if tax administration is to be 
improved, it means that you, the school administrator, must some- 
how bring pressure to bear on the tax administrators. If the fault 
lies in laws which favor private property, although it may be de- 
linquent, over the public credit, you must work with your legisla- 
tors toward improved practices. 


Aggressive Debt Retirement Means Savings 


Capable, aggressive debt administration is a certain, foolproof 
means of assuring long range economy and improving your credit 
at the same time. Unfortunately, good debt administration rarely 
produces quick, demonstrable results, and this failure to produce 
quickly too often induces shortsighted, penny-wise and pound- 
foolish fiscal policies. Building and maintaining a high credit stand- 
ing will mean lower interest rates on any necessary borrowing. An 
aggressive debt retirement policy will mean sharply lower total 
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interest costs, a great saving in the long run, as interest will be 
paid for a shorter span of time and at lower rates than will be the 
case with protracted maturities. Most important of all, perhaps. 
reasonably rapid debt retirement will mean that the community 
will not be asked to pay for a dead horse, debt incurred for facil- 
ities which have outlived their usefulness. 


Improve Credit Through Good Reports 


Enlightened school managements are paying increasing attention 
to public relations. This is particularly true with respect to activ- 
ities reports. It is also true, but unfortunately to a lesser extent, 
with respect to financial reports. Good reporting is essential to an 
adequate and sympathetic understanding by the taxpayers of the 
problems and aims of your administration. Also, good reporting 
contributes in no small degree toward the establishment of credit. 

An ideal reporting system provides, at the very least, for a very 
condensed statement, couched in simple, understandable terms, for 
wide distribution with tax bills or sent home with pupils, and also 
provides the publication of a detailed report for more limited 
distribution containing statements and statistics for all activities 
and funds, individually and combined, affording a comprehensive 
picture of the school system’s operations and financial condition. 

Management is appraised by how well its reports tell their 
story, as well as by the story told. Investors are also concerned 
with the availability of authoritative information. It is said that 
familiarity breeds contempt in human relations but I assure you 
familiarity breeds confidence in credit matters. When one goes 
beyond matters taken on faith, credit depends on facts and knowl- 
edge. In this connection, your reports need to be examined in 
still another light. To a very considerable extent, a community’s 
reports represent its advertising. 


It Pays to Advertise 


If your school district has sold bonds recently, you know it is 
good practice to get out some presale publicity. Time was when 
the largest part of school bond sales were poorly handled in this 
regard. In recent years, much has been done to improve this situa- 
tion. But the gospel needs to be preached again and again. If the 
point is made, your nonfinancial officials usually will understand 
the benefits, in the form of keener bidding and lower interest costs, 
to be gained by careful presale publicity. 

Fully as important are the benefits to be derived from a steady 
flow of financial statements to prospective investors between bond 
sales. If sales are held years apart, periodic reporting is doubly 
desirable. If a community is well and favorably known, it will 
receive an excellent price when it has bonds to sell. Best prac- 
tice is to prepare a condensed statement of essential facts as soon 
as possible after the close of each fiscal period. This may be the 
condensed statement distributed to the taxpayers, or it may be a 
modification. It should be sent to a special mailing list which con- 
tains the names of all firms which have bid for your bonds in the 
past, large banks in the financial centers, the local press, the in- 
vestment advisory services, and all who request it. Subsequently, 
you should send to much the same list a detailed, comprehensive 
annual report as promptly as it can be assembled. 


How to Prepare an Adequate Statement 


Here is a list of the materials which should be included in any 
financial statement, whether it is an annual release or a summary 
specially put together in conjunction with a forthcoming bond sale: 


1. The Tax Base and Tax Rate 


Report the valuation upon which the tax rate is computed. In 
most states this is known as the “assessed valuation.” Include any 
reference, possible for you to make, to the relationship between 
the valuation as fixed for tax purposes and the actual, realistic 
full and true value; for example, if your State Tax Commission 
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establishes an equalization rate or the equivalent for each unit 
of government within the state, report the rate which applies to 
your community. 

Spell out any legal limitations upon the tax rate, either for 
operating purposes or for debt service. 

Report the assessed valuation and the tax rate for the current 
year and for several prior years so that the trend in valuations and 
in tax rate may be self-evident. 


2. The Debt Structure 


a) Summary of Debt and Offsets. Ordinarily, it is not necessary 
for you to present a list of each and every obligation which you 
have outstanding. It is enough that you state the sum total of 
your bonded debt. If a bond sale is scheduled but has not yet 
taken place, the statement of debt should include the new issue, 
and so indicate. 

Report any debts outstanding in some form other than bonds, 
such as serial notes, time warrants, bond anticipation notes, and 
so on. 

State any offsets which you have which have the effect of 
reducing the amount of taxes to be levied in the future for the 
payment of debt. Such offsets may take the form of assured aid 
from your state, aid which must be used for the retirement of 
bonds and interest. Possibly you have sinking funds. As regards 
other possible offsets to debt, be sure to indicate whether they 
offset bonded debt or offset other forms of debt. 

b) Maturity Schedule. For the proper understanding of your 
debt structure, it is necessary that you include in your statement 
a table setting forth for each year in the future, so long as you 
will have debt outstanding, the amount of bonds falling due in 
each year, the amount of bond interest payable in each year, 
and the total of bond principal and interest due each year. 

In this day and age, most school bonds are issued in serial 
form; that is, a fixed amount of principal falls due each year on 
the anniversary of the issue date. But there are still a number of 
school districts which, many years ago, issued term bonds (e.g., 
the entire principal amount of the loan falls due on a single date, 
for example, 30 years from the issue date). If you have such 
bonds outstanding, your schedule of debt service requirements 
should properly show reference to the amount of such requirements 
which will be paid from accumulated sinking funds. 


3. Operating Statements 


a) The Tax Collection Record. Long, long ago, there was a com- 
mon expression which went: “Nothing is sure but death and taxes.” 
But during the great depression of the early 1930’s, investors learned 
that a tax bill was one thing and a tax collected was something 
else again. And so it turned out that, during most of the 1930’s 
and the 1940’s, a good tax collection record was practically syn- 
onymous with high credit. Investors still remember the 1930’s 
and still examine the tax collection records carefully, despite the 
circumstances that a dozen years of war and postwar economic 
expansion have so stimulated the economy of the nation that 
nine out of ten places show a very good tax collection record 
currently. 

b) Receipts and Disbursements. Present a summary statement 
which shows the cash flow. Keep this as simple as possible; omit 
the operating accounts of your cafeteria, athletic funds, and 
similar minor financial activities which have no bearing on funds 
flowing through your hands and available for the payment of 
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teachers’ salaries, textbooks and supplies, and bond interest and 
principal. Here is an idealized form showing cash flow and which 
no doubt can be readily adapted to your own circumstances: 


Receipts by Source Disbursements by Function 


Cash at beginning of year Current expense (administra- 
Local property taxes tion, instruction, mainte- 
State (and federal) aid nance of buildings, etc.) 
Refunding bonds sold Bond interest 
Other bonds sold Bond principal retired 
Temporary loans incurred Sinking fund installments 
Other receipts Temporary loans repaid 
Total receipts and balance Capital outlays 
Other disbursements 
Total disbursements 
Cash balance end of year 


4. Economic Background 


This is a matter which you may prefer to omit from your annual 
presentation, particularly if you are sending the same statement 
to your taxpayers that you send to investors outside your com- 
munity. As I indicated earlier, investors are particularly interested 
in your economic ability to pay. This means that they want to 
know quite a bit about your community, material which is not 
revealed directly in the financial statement. 

Under Item 1 above, you have set forth your taxing powers 
from the legalistic point of view. Here in Item 4, you are 
describing your tax base in words. Are you strictly residential? 
Or do you have a large commercial development? How do your 
taxpayers make their private livings? 

For distribution outside the community, it is very good and 
growing practice to include a list of your largest employers, 
reporting the number of their employees and the amount of the 
assessed valuation of their property. Of course, reference to their 
taxable valuation and to the number of employees should only 
be included with permission of the taxpayers concerned. 


The Story in a Nutshell 


My wife likes to read mystery stories. So do I. But there is one 
thing in my wife’s character I have never understood; she reads 
the last chapter of the mystery first; if she likes that, then she 
reads the whole book. In case you are one of those who first 
reads the last paragraph of an article, here is a quick summary 
of the points made above. 

One sure way to save money in the long run is to improve your 
lender-borrower relationship. In offering some suggestions as to 
how credit may be improved, I have made some points which 
others have made before. But they merit repetition. Credit 
does not spring from a single root; it is a very complex matter. 
Beyond local, informal arrangements, it depends upon the reputa- 
tion which your community has built up through the press or in 
direct dealings with investors and their agents. Faithful reporting 
enhances this reputation. But faithful reporting alone is not 
enough. The reports must show good community health. Good 
health results from the happy combination of a wholesome busi- 
ness environment and skillful planning of both current and capital 
expenditures. Skillful handling of current expenditures will pro- 
duce an economical government, with plenty of taxing power 
held in reserve for emergencies which, with foresight, ought never 
to arise. Capital planning can avoid immoderate debt even while it 
produces the school and other governmental facilities which 
modern living requires. 
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ELAINE EXTON 


Important steps have been taken in re- 
cent months to bring closer to realization 
the hope President Eisenhower expressed 
in his second State-of-the-Union Message 
that “a conference on education will be 
held in each state, culminating in a na- 
tional conference” to appraise pressing edu- 
cational problems. 

To assist in carrying out this program 
the President has appointed a 32-member 
committee composed of public-spirited citi- 
zens of diversified backgrounds. Neil H. 
McElroy, president of Procter & Gamble 
Company, is the chairman. Finis E. Engle- 
man, Connecticut Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has been named vice-chairman. 
Besides conducting the national meeting 
scheduled to start on November 28, 1955, 
and preparing the report to the President, 
the group will aid states and territories in 
planning their conferences when requested. 
Congress has appropriated $900,000 for 
these activities, of which $700,000 is for 
grants to the states, allotted on a popula- 
tion basis, with no state obtaining less than 
$5,000. The remainder will be spent to 
defray costs of the White House Confer- 
ence and to provide for a Washington staff 
and field representatives. 


Story of Four Conferences 


Several states held preparatory confer- 
ences last year. This article gives informa- 
tion on the programs and procedures at the 
first four— Wyoming (Nov. 19-20), Ne- 
braska (Nov. 22), Washington (Nov. 22- 
23), and Connecticut (Nov. 30—Dec. 1) — 
in the hope that their experiences will be 
useful to other states. 

The lay and professional character of 
these conferences was reflected in the 
choice of general chairmen from varied 
walks of life. In Wyoming, Mrs. Fred D. 
Boice, Jr., state representative from Lara- 
mie County and president of the Wyoming 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, had charge. 
In Nebraska, the reins were held by Mrs. 
A. E. Hanneman, past president of the 
State PTA. In Washington, Henry Schmitz, 
president of the University of Washington, 
steered the activities, while in Connecticut, 
Robert W. Hoskins, president of the 
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Connecticut Council on Education, and 
William H. Flaharty, the Deputy State 
Commissioner of Education, shared the 
responsibility as cochairmen. 

Even the settings for the meetings dif- 
fered. The scene for the general sessions 
shifted from a junior high school audito- 
rium in Wyoming and Nebraska, to the 
House Chamber at the State Capitol in 
Washington, and a Hartford hotel ballroom 
in Connecticut. 


The Participants 


The largest conference took place in 
Wyoming (pop. 306,000), the state with the 
second smallest population in the nation. 
Over 900 persons came, of whom a third 
were professional educators. Participants 
numbered 500 in Connecticut (pop. 2,162,- 
000) as compared to an average attendance 
of 150 at their six previous annual meet- 
ings; 250 persons registered in Washington 
(pop. 2,478,000); and 245 were counted 
present at the Governor’s Second Lay Con- 
ference on Education in Nebraska (pop. 
1,347,000), nearly twice as many as at the 
first one. 

Lay citizens outnumbered professional 
educators at all four gatherings, the ratio 
ranging from 3 to 2 in Connecticut to 
Nebraska’s 6 to 1. About 50 organizations 
were represented at the functions in these 
two last-named states, half the number re- 
ported by Washington. In each of the states 
conference participants either came at their 
own expense or their expenditures were 
defrayed by the organizations that they 
represented. 

Special invitations were sent from the 
Governor’s office to 1250 persons in Wyo- 
ming. They went to all members of the 
legislature, to the president of every wom- 
an’s and man’s organization on a state and 
county basis, every school board, every 
county superintendent of schools, every 
supervisor of education, every principal, 
every county clerk and treasurer, all Cham- 
bers of Commerce and civic clubs, labor 
and veterans groups, all fraternal and reli- 
gious organizations in the state, PTA’s, 
representatives from all youth organiza- 
tions. In addition, “anyone interested in 
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Examining Education in the States 


education” was invited to attend in news 
stories in the Cheyenne papers. 

The Steering Committee for the Ne- 
braska Conference not only requested lay 
organizations to send representatives but 
issued invitations to members-at-large 
Moreover, all State Senators were invited 
and asked to bring along at least two of 
their constituents — many of whom did so 
Observers from 15 different Nebraska uni- 
versities attended. 

In Washington, participants in the Edu- 
cation Conference were invited by the Gov- 
ernor after comprehensive lists of state and 
local organizations had been obtained. Most 
of the invitations went to the presidents of 
these groups, although a number of indi- 
viduals whose interests or whose promi- 
nence suggested that they would make valu- 
able contributions were also invited. 

Connecticut’s invitation list included 
mayors and chairmen of boards of finance 
as well as persons in categories already 
mentioned. Not only were individual Jetters 
mailed but a general announcement of in- 
vitation was carried in the press and on 
the radio. A special Invitations Committee 
of nine members had charge of these ar 
rangements. 


Getting Organized 


The fact that suitable machinery for 
organizing state education conferences al- 
ready existed in Connecticut, Nebraska 
and Wyoming may largely account for their 
early start. 


Connecticut 


Roots stretch back farthest in Connecti- 
cut where meetings of lay persons and 
professional educators on a state-wide basis 
have been an annual occurrence since 1948 
Governor John Lodge designated the sev- 
enth in this series sponsored by the Con- 
necticut Council on Education and the 
State Department of Education as the offi- 
cial state conference to precede Connecti- 
cut’s participation in the 1955 White House 
Conference on Education and joined these 
two organizations as a cosponsor. A Gen- 
eral Committee of 15 members held its 
first meeting on May 6, 1954. Six special 
committees were set up and assigned re- 
spective responsibility for program, pub- 
licity, invitations, arrangements, exhibits. 
and editing. 
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The officers and members of the Central Committee, White House Conference on Education, paid a visit to 
President Eisenhower on December 2, 1954. Chairman Neil H. McElroy, Cincinnati, and Vice-Chairman 
Finis E. Engleman, Hartford, Conn., in center. 


An important part of the procedure in 
planning the event, which it was felt con- 
tributed much to facilitating progress at the 
conference proper, was a “pre-conference ses- 
sion for conference officials and group leaders” 
in Connecticut and “an orientation meeting of 
discussion leaders, consultants, and recorders” 
in Nebraska the evening before the conference. 


Nebraska 


To effect Nebraska’s co-operation Governor 
Robert Crosby called a Second Lay Leader- 
ship Conference on Education “for the pur- 
pose of giving representatives of numerous 
state organizations an opportunity to consider 
further some of the problems studied in the 
first Governor’s Conference” held on February 
2, 1954, at Lincoln, the State Capital, and in 
hope of “now being able to come to an agree- 
ment on some very basic proposals which will 
lead to effective legislation for solving these 
problems.” 

The Steering Committee of 17 members 
which prepared a suggested agenda for the 
earlier conference built around these three 
discussion topics — Organizing and Financing 
Nebraska’s Schools, Supplying Capable Teach- 
ers, Assuring Lay Leadership for Nebraska’s 
Schools — was asked by the Governor to sub- 
mit specific proposals relevant to these edu- 
cational problems. Besides working out such 
recommendations on Redistricting, Finance, 
and Teacher Certification, this committee se- 
lected the discussion leaders, consultants, and 
recorders for the conference, and issued the 
invitations. 


Wyoming 

Governor C. J. Rogers designated the 
Wyoming Citizens Committee on Educational 
Problems as the Governor’s Conference Com- 
mittee in a statement recognizing that since 
it would “have its preliminary repo-t in mid- 
July and a final report in early November 
this will provide a starting point for the 
Governor’s Conference far in advance of any- 
thing the Governor’s Conference could devise 
in its first session.” 

This group of citizens, educators, and legis- 
lators dates back to a 1953 mandate of the 
Legislature which authorized the State’s Legis- 
lative Interim Committee to make a compre- 
hensive study of the public financing of edu- 
cation in Wyoming and to report in January, 
1955. This body formed a subcommittee on 
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education which concluded after holding a 
series of public hearings throughout the state 
that school finance was an integral part of 
the Wyoming educational problem and could 
not adequately be studied without also under- 
standing standards, services, and organization. 

They therefore decided to create a group of 
representative citizens throughout the state 
to be known as the Wyoming Citizens Com- 
mittee on Educational Problems to share re- 
sponsibility for the study. After its first meet- 
ing at Casper in the spring of 1954, this 
committee of 47 members divided itself into 
three subcommittees on educational standards, 
organization, and finance. 

A six-member research team headed by 
Walter C. Reusser, Director of Research at 
the University of Wyoming; eight clerical 
workers; an artist; and an executive secretary 
composed its staff. Two out-of-state experts 

-Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Education 


at the University of California, and Grant 
Vest, State Commissioner of Education in 
Colorado, were named consultants for the 
Wyoming study. The chairman of the legisla- 
tive subcommittee on education served as the 
Citizens Committee’s chairman. 


Washington 

Spade work for the Washington Conference 
began early in 1954. Long before June an 
organization committee had discussed with 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie the general ob- 
jectives of the conference and had designated 
committees, composed of professional and 
lay representatives, to delineate the discussion 
areas and assemble pertinent facts. 

The chairman of these five subcommittees 
on (1) School Building Needs, (2) Teacher 
Supply and Demand, (3) Educational Pro- 
gram, (4)Financing Education, and (5) Pri- 
vate Education together with Henry Schmitz, 





Vice-Chairman Engelman and Chairman McElroy consult 
Secretary Ovita Culp Hobby of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
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The Nebraska Conference in Session at Kearney 


president of the University of Washington, 
who General Langlie appointed general chair- 
man, constituted the Planning Committee of 
the Conference. 


The Program in General 


An arrangement of general sessions and 
discussion meetings was the prevailing pat- 
tern for Conference programs— with three 
main sessions usual. The Governor’s address 
was a highlight of the first general session 
in Washington and Nebraska, an after-dinner 
attraction at the concluding general session 
in Connecticut. Greetings from the State’s 
Chief Executive opened the Conference in 
Wyoming. The Governor’s farewell remarks 
closed the events in Nebraska and Washington. 

The state Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was another featured speaker at the 
opening session in all four states except Ne- 
braska. This was also an occasion for ad- 
dresses by out-of-state experts in Connecticut 
where J. Kenneth Little, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the U. S. Office of Education spoke 
on The National Scene and in Washington 
where Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate of 
the American Council on Education, discussed 
Meeting Educational Needs: Whose Responsi- 
bility? The plan of the Conference was also 
presented at the first meeting in Connecticut 
and Nebraska and in Wyoming and Washing- 
ton reports to be considered by the gathering 
were introduced. 

The middle session was a noon luncheon in 
Nebraska where members of the State Board 
of education were presented and greetings 
were extended by John H. Swenson, White 
House Conference on Education field repre- 
sentative, and in Connecticut where Mrs. 
Althea Hottel, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, talked on A Time 
for Decision. 

Get-acquainted meetings took the form of a 
Smorgasbord dinner in Wyoming, an evening 
“Social Hour” in Connecticut. Other features 
of the Connecticut program not found in the 
other three states were a formal opening of 
exhibits prior to the first general session and 
a period (1% hours) for previews of three 
educational films. 


Study Topics 


Public elementary and secondary education 
was the dominant theme of these four Gov- 
ernors’ Conferences, although one state — 
Washington — made “private education” one 
of its main discussion topics and included in- 
formation on conditions at the collegiate level 
in several of its reports. 

Financing public schools had an important 
place on the agenda of all four conferences, 
and it may be of some significance that in 
two states — Washington and Wyoming — the 
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tendent should attempt to correct? 


chairmen of the committees leading the dis- 
cussion of this problem were members of 
their states’ legislatures. Securing and holding 
qualified teachers ranked next in popularity. 
In three states this subject was considered 
broadly, but in Nebraska it was narrowed to 
proposals bearing on certification. 

Major attention was also given to the 
educational program and to school building 
needs in Connecticut, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. School organization and administration 
shared the spotlight in the last-named state 
and Nebraska singled out “redistricting” to 
be one of three main topics. 

Adult education appeared largely by-passed 
except in Wyoming where on the average 
about one in 18 adults over 21 years of age 
is registered for adult education work. There 
the Citizens Committee recommended that 
steps be taken to form a State Council for 
Adult Education or other co-ordinating body, 
stressed that teacher education institutions 
should give more attention to preparing teach- 
ers of adult education. 

Aside from factors concerning teacher prep- 
aration university education received scant 
mention. Washington was the only one of the 
four states that sent conference delegates fac- 
tual discussion material about the objectives, 
program, operating costs, and financial needs 
of its non-tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties and public institutions of higher education. 


Program Materials 


To facilitate discussion delegates were fur- 
nished program material prior to the confer- 
ences in all four states except Connecticut. In 
Washington this took the form of preliminary 
fact-finding reports in the Conference’s five 
main discussion areas. Nebraska participants 
received a 12-page “guide” several weeks 
before the meeting that included a summary 
of the agreements reached at the preceding 
conference, the agenda for the new program, 
and the action recommendations, with justi- 
fications, proposed for adoption by the Steer- 
ing Committee. Delegates were urged to study 
them and “come prepared to support them 
or suggest modification.” 

In Wyoming essential background data 
about educational conditions and the recom- 
mendations to be presented for consideration 
at the Conference were combined in a digest 
of the Citizens Committee’s main report to 
the Legislative Interim Committee. 

This was in contrast to the situation in 
Connecticut where a great many different 
publications were distributed. Some, like the 
20-page brochure on Statistical Data for Dis- 
cussion Groups, had been prepared specially 
for the Governor’s Conference. Background 
materials were utilized from the Department 
of Education and other agencies in the state. 


Other resources came from national organiza- 
tions, for example, Advance Estimates of Pub- 
lic Elementary and Secondary Schools for the 
School Year 1954-55 and The High Standards 
Approach to Teacher Supply. 


Discussion Methods 


The Connecticut Conference was outstand- 
ing in terms of techniques utilized to obtain 
audience participation. Here the individual 
conference delegate spent over 11 hours in 
section and in discussion meetings where basic 
data was presented and solutions were 
threshed out. Recommendations also evolved 
from conference discussion in Washington, 
while in Nebraska and Wyoming which respec- 
tively held one and one and one-half day 
meetings conferees considered and adopted 
with minor modifications reports submitted 
by committees that existed prior to arrange- 
ments for the Governor’s Conference. 


Connecticut 


In Connecticut the consensus of the group 
was used as the basis for arriving at decisions 
on four basic topics: The Educational Pro- 
gram, Teachers, Buildings, and Finance. 
Separate section meetings on each of these 
subjects—each with an assigned presiding 
officer, chairman, and co-ordinator of re- 
ports—convened three times during the 
Conference. 

At the opening sessions the pattern for the 
discussion groups was outlined. Well-known 
authorities, including experts from outside the 
state, presented data essential to an under- 
standing of basic problems. 

At the second in the series speakers or pan- 
els provided a broad view of the issues under 
discussion and indicated courses of action in 
the light of experience in other parts of the 
nation. At the final section meetings reports 
from the discussion groups were presented by 
the recorders, discussed, and combined into an 
over-all section report when agreement on 
major points was reached. 

The target of the 12 discussion groups — 
each with its own chairman, leader, and re- 
corder— was identifying major educational 
needs and problems and arriving at recom- 
mendations for desirable action at local, state, 
or federal levels in areas to be considered by 
the White House Conference that specified the 
measures to be undertaken and the agencies to 
carry them out. 


Washington 


Five and a half hours of the Washington 
Conference was taken up by two discussion 
sessions devoted to considering five factual re- 
ports setting forth the situation in the state 
regarding School Building Needs, Teacher 
Supply and Demand, Educational Program, 
Financing Education, and Private Education. 

About 12 discussion groups were formed 
“arbitrarily” at the time of registration. No 
votes were taken and according to Neal O. 
Hines, Director of University Relations at the 
University of Washington, “the meeting was 
not designed to permit progressive develop- 
ment toward announcement of all-inclusive 
recommendations.” 

However, a Conference Evaluation Com- 
mittee, chairmanned by a Seattle attorney and 
composed of the chairmen of the five sub- 
committees submitting background reports, 
met with group recorders and leaders and as- 
sembled the views of all the discussion groups. 
Since the problems were overlapping and com- 
plex, its major task, as described by Mr. 
Hines, “was to outline the areas of agreement 
and disagreement and to save for a later day 
the preparation of a final report in which 
principles, ideas, and recommendations were 
set out in ‘official’ form.” The Evaluation 
Chairman gave a preliminary oral statement of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Legend of the Mockingbird 


LOYAL V. NORMAN, Eb.D. 


Supervisor of Instruction 
Grimes County, Navasota, Tex. 


Many years ago the people in the land 
of Post Oak Ridge decided that it would 
be greatly to the glory and beauty of their 
town if more mockingbirds lived there. The 
cheerful songs of delight of the mocking- 
bird would add considerably to the happi- 
ness of both young and old, besides con- 
tributing to community tranquillity. The 
mockingbirds would not only entertain the 
native citizens but also would help attract 
and welcome newcomers with their majestic 
voices and genteel dispositions. 


The Board of Betterment 


Thus, having planned an improvement in 
community life in the land of Post Oak 
Ridge, the people elected a Board of Bet- 
terment and charged it with the responsi- 
bility of perfecting plans for bringing more 
mockingbirds there to live. The Board of 
Betterment had responsibility for providing 
living quarters and food for the mocking- 
birds. 

After long and careful deliberation, the 
Board of Betterment came forward with 
a plan for inveigling more mockingbirds to 
come to the land of Post Oak Ridge to live. 
The plan even included provisions for 
housing and feeding the birds, and it was 
approved by the voters at an election called 
for that purpose. According to this plan 
hundreds of beautiful little birdhouses were 
to be constructed, and the mockingbirds 
were to be provided a delicious and nutri- 
tious G.I. diet. 

Necessary funds were raised by means of 
a bond issue supported by a tax-rate in- 
crease to provide the attractive little bird- 
houses. But, there was not enough money 
left to provide a supplement to the G.I. 
food ration. Not only that, but many of 
the local people in the land of Post Oak 
Ridge believed they had done enough to 
make the mockingbirds happy. They re- 
posed in contentment while awaiting the 
arrival of the mockingbirds who would 
sing for them. Many of the people, how- 
ever, overlooked the fact that some of the 
neighboring communities gave their mock- 
ingbirds a supplement to the G.I. ration of 
food. The mockingbirds, however, did not 
fail to notice this fact. 
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They Come and Go 


In due season mockingbirds did begin to 
come to the land of Post Oak Ridge, but 
many of them did not stay long. They saw 
other mockingbirds feeding on richer food 
in neighboring towns. 

Seeing so many of the magnificent little 
birds leave the new houses, people began 
to wonder what was wrong. The subject 
even became a topic of conversation on 
street corners and at bridge games. Sensing 
the large mockingbird turnover, the Board 
of Betterment called another meeting. 
Here, they deliberated long and wisely, and 
this time presented the people with a care- 
fully calculated answer. The Board of 
Betterment decided that the difficulty lay 
in the serious shortage of mockingbirds and 
that the people should be called on to help 
the Board. Very soon everybody became so 
interested in helping that clubs, lodges, and 


A School Board’s 





other groups had committees working on 
the problem of the mockingbird shortage. 

These committees conducted meetings, 
carried on research, and even prepared and 
presented written reports concerning the 
serious mockingbird shortage. One commit- 
tee recommended that, as a solution to the 
problem more mockingbird eggs be pro- 
duced. This seemed such a plausible an- 
swer to the question that the Board of 
Betterment adopted it as a plan of action, 
without further investigation. 

In the meantime, the mockingbird shor- 
tage had become so great that the Board 
of Betterment decided to permit owls, 
hawks, and even a few woodpeckers to sub- 
stitute for them, on an emergency basis. 
But it was common knowledge in the land 
of Post Oak Ridge that these substitutes 
could not sing and that they did not have 
the beauty and friendly disposition of the 
mockingbird. 

At this point, the Board of Betterment 
engaged a Visiting Committee of specialists 
in Ornithology, from a faraway land, to 
collect mockingbird eggs and to hatch them 
by the most rapid and scientific means 
known. Despite all this flurry about the 
mockingbird shortage, it was still impos- 
sible to get the attractive little birds to 
stay in the beautiful birdhouses, splendid 
as they were, because there was no supple- 
ment to the G.I. diet in the land of Post 
Oak Ridge. 

Note: Persons found attempting to ascribe 
a motive to this legend will be identified; those 
trying to read a moral into it will be perse- 


cuted; and anyone saying he has found a 
plot in it will be shot at sunrise. 


Administrative Check List 


Carl S. Knox, superintendent of schools 
at Eureka, Kans., has submitted himself to 
an administrative efficiency check by the 
members of his board of education. The 
following check list was prepared by Mr. 
Knox so that the members of the board 
might indicate where in there belief, weak- 
nesses exist in the administration of the 
schools, and where changes and corrections 
should be considered. 

The check list was sent to each member 
some time previous to the September meet- 
ing of the board of education, and the 
members were asked to come prepared to 
discuss any point in the evaluation check 
list which they believed deserved consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Knox, who is beginning his fourth 
year of service in the Eureka schools, be- 
lieves that the frank expression of the board 
members at a scheduled meeting, is of con- 


siderable value to all concerned, particu- 
larly to the children enrolled in the schools. 


Evaluative Check List 


1. Is the superintendent functioning in 
an executive capacity and referring matters 
of policy to the board?? 

2. Do you, as a board member, feel free 
to question the superintendent regarding 
any administrative detail about which you 
feel a need for information? 

3. Does the superintendent keep the 
board adequately informed concerning the 
affairs of the local schools and about school 
problems? State-wide and nationally? 

4. Are there recognized weaknesses in the 
supervision of personnel that the superin- 

1Every question and subquestion is followed by 


the words Yes ——- No ——, so that members might 
record accurately their answers. 
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tendent should attempt to correct? 

5. Would you as a board member wel- 
come more frequent meetings for the 
purpose of gaining detailed information 
concerning the schools’ curriculum and pro- 
gram? 

6. Do you believe there are significant 
weaknesses in the business administration 
of the school system? 

a) Purchasing procedure 

6b) Bookkeeping and accounting 

c) Provision for economies to 
school district 

d) Efficient use of personnel 

7. Do you believe there are improve- 
ments that could and should be made in 
the matter of plant and equipment and 
use? 

a) General appearance of buildings and 
grounds 

b) Policy relative to use of school build- 
ings and equipment by community groups 

c) Policies and practices relative to the 
general conduct, appearance, and efficiency 
of the janitorial staff 

d) Insurance of buildings and equipment 

e) Long-range planning for major im- 
provements 

8. Is the instructional program of the 
schools receiving sufficient attention from 
the administration to insure the best in- 


the 


struction possible for the boys and girls in 
Eureka? 

a) Do you, as a board member, have a 
feeling of confidence in the teachers and 
administrators and in their knowledge of 
good instructional procedures? 

b) Would you like to have more objec- 
tive evidence of children’s development in 
the skill subjects? 

9. In the area of public opinion 

a) Do you believe the superintendent is 
getting adequate information before the 
citizens of the community concerning the 
activities of the schools? 

b) Does the superintendent and his 
family fit themselves acceptably into the 
civic, social, and religious life of the com- 
munity, thereby representing the school 
system in a positive manner? 

c) Are the teachers and other personnel 
of the schools regarded favorably through- 
out the community in their civic, social, 
and religious activities? 

d) Is there evidence of indiscreetness on 
the part of any school personnel that should 
be corrected? 

10. Are there any other matters per- 
taining to the administration of the schools 
that you as a board member believe should 
be improved, modified, or corrected as the 
new school year begins? 


The Superintendent Looks at Art 


LEO W. JENKINS 


Dean and Director of Summer Sessions 
East Carolina Teachers College 
Greenville, N. C. 


Superintendent A is host to a regional 
meeting of superintendents and principals. 
He prepared for this meeting by having 
the walls of his high school covered with 
murals, paintings, portraits, and other ob- 
jects of art. Superintendent B is impressed 
and classifies colleague A as an excellent 
administrator. Superintendent C is de- 
pressed because he has not seen this type 
of work done in his schools. Superintend- 
ent D refrains from forming an opinion 
until he can give the matter more study 
in terms of other schools as well as his 
own. This last named superintendent, after 
some inquiry, discovers that there are es- 
sentially three avenues open to him in his 
school’s art program. 

First, he can encourage an emphasis on 
fine arts in the form of drawing and pic- 
ture study. Next, he can lean strongly to- 
ward industrial art with an emphasis on 
advertising and commercial design. His 
third choice is a combination of the other 
two. He will probably next discover that 
champions of the fine arts group have been 
guilty frequently of giving undue attention 
to the few pupils who are gifted or artistic- 
ally inclined. This may have been the 
situation in Superintendent A’s school. 
Close scrutiny of the work displayed might 
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have revealed that most of the exhibit 
represented the efforts of one or two pupils. 

Going in another direction the superin- 
tendent may find that the industrial art 
group often works hard at being creative 
but neglects that phase of the program as- 
sociated with appreciation. Superintendent 
D will be pleased to find, however, if he 
continues his study that there is a definite 
trend among advocates of all three groups 
to stress art appreciation for all pupils. 
Perhaps this emphasis is coming from the 
teachers colleges. He will also find that 
many artists in education bear watching be- 
cause they occasionally surround their ac- 
tivities with adjectives that are in need of 
clarification. Plain old-fashioned drawings 
can become “aesthetic expression,” “art,” 
“creative expression,” and several other 
high-sounding phrases. This is not objec- 
tionable in itself so long as parents and 
superintendents know what is actually 
being done. 

Drawing, painting, sculpturing, or repre- 
sentative art in any of its forms can have 
an aspect that is pedagogically unsound. 
The pupil who receives a grade for pro- 
ficiency in history or English primarily be- 
cause he can draw excellent pictures of 
poets or statesmen is being deceived. Su- 


perintendents and principals should make 
certain that marks or grades are not given 
in subjects for work done in other types of 
activities. The pupil artist should be given 
some expression of social satisfaction or 
appreciation for making an enjoyable con- 
tribution to the class, but his mark in 
history or English should be based on 
achievement or proficiency in those fields 
and nothing else. This would eliminate also 
the influence of the proverbial apple. 

Another factor that must be considered 
by our superintendent is the purpose and 
content of art courses. It seems unwise for 
our public schools to be guided by profes- 
sional art schools in determining the aims 
of this type of instruction because public 
schools, in general, are not concerned with 
teaching pupils to become professional 
artists. The major objective of public 
school art should be appreciation of art 
and exploration of the possibilities in art 
for the development of a worthy recrea- 
tional pursuit. In a few limited instances 
art may be used for vocational guidance 
purposes. It is here that the talented pupils 
may consider art from an exploratory view- 
point and as a foundation for entering 
upon professional study. It is in this latter 
category that superintendents must make 
certain that teachers do not delude and mis- 
direct pupils. It is the responsibility of the 
school to reveal to all pupils that the com- 
petition within the school is not great. 
Work that appears excellent in comparison 
with the efforts of the other students would 
probably be unacceptable from a profes- 
sional standpoint. Teachers and administra- 
tors do pupils an injustice that is often 
difficult to remedy when they send them 
out believing they are prospective great 
artists. 

It is suggested that not only Superin- 
tendent D, but all superintendents seri- 
ously consider the desirability of keeping 
instruction in art as informal as possible. 
When the objectives are appreciation and 
exploration there seems little advantage in 
formalizing instruction into a given num- 
ber of hours and courses in drawing, cos- 
tume design, handicrafts, commercial art, 
painting, or any of the others. Perhaps 
more can be gained by attempting to cover 
all-of these fields stressing particular ones 
as the need arises. The same might well 
apply to grade placement. Some art ex- 
perience should be present at all levels. 
Nothing can be gained by limiting drawing 
to the ninth grade and design to the tenth 
while excluding it from the other grades. 
Such a picture only leaves the superin- 
tendent open to the criticism of artificial 
manipulation of the curricula. 

Should Superintendent D follow some 
of the present trends toward art apprecia- 
tion for all pupils, he may not have 
spectacular exhibits to show his fellow ad- 
ministrators, but his art program will be on 
ground that is educationally sound. 





INTEGRATION IN DALLAS 


The segregation problem so far has de- 
veloped no opposition in Dallas, due to the 
fact that many professional men and women 
doubt the wisdom of forcing a showdown. 
Most Negro leaders are opposed to the abolish- 
ment of segregation because they fear it will 
cost many Negro teachers their teaching jobs. 
It is expected that progress will be slow. 
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Aeriel view, Twin Falls High School, Twin Falls, Idaho — Frank H. Paradice, Jr., Architect, Holmes G. Lash, 
Associate, Twin Falls 


Twin Falls Builds a Modern Secondary School 


ERNEST H. RAGLAND 


Superintendent of Schools 
Twin Falls, Idaho 





Schoolmen occasionally experience very 
satisfying achievements along with the 
many routine affairs of day to day pro- 
grams. The writer, in his capacity of super- 
intendent of schools at Twin Falls, Idaho, 
counts the building of a new high school 
as one of the most encouraging educational 

enterprises in which he has ever partici- 


pated. 
Twin Falls is a thriving city of some 
i} 20,000 people, fourth largest in the state, 


and supported by one of the most pro- 
ductive irrigated farming sections in the 
country. Her people know what good 
schools can do and are willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary to have them. Twin 
Falls has a very active Teacher Association, 
which in no small way has contributed to 
the advancement of its schools. In addition, 
the community has been fortunate in elect- 
ing to its school board farsighted persons 
with a keen interest in its educational 
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the public school enrollment has grown to superintendent; Elvis Cain, clerk; and Charles Shirley, chairman. 
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Floor Plan of Twin Falls High School 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Frank H. Paradice, Jr., Architect 
Holmes G. Lash, Associate 


Twin Falls 


KEY TO ROOMS 
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11. Drawing Room 

12. Vocational Agriculture Shop 

13. Vocational Agriculture Classroom 
14. Laboratory 

15. Orchestra & Choir 

16. Studio 

17. Instruments 

18. Band 

19. Practice Rooms 

20. Speech 


21. Drivers’ Training , 
22. English 

23. Stage 

24. Mathematics 

25. Recording Room 

26. Journalism 

27. Art 

28. Crafts 


29. Faculty Room 
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Administrative Suite 
Student Council 


Boiler House 
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Fitting Room 
Cooking 
Book Store 
Conference 
Librarian 
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The striking main entrance of the Twin Falls High School 


of 160. The recently completed high school 
is one of the finest in the Northwest 


More ‘Than Shelters 


School buildings are not put up simply 
to provide shelter for children. They are 
built, more specifically, to house educa- 
tional programs. More than that — the 
school buildings of today and of tomorrow 
must be so arranged as to accommodate 
educational offerings that are far different 
from the academic programs of former 
days. Schools in this country assumed new 
and large building responsibilities when 
typewriters, wood lathes, sewing machines, 
and kitchen ranges took their rightful 
places alongside textbook curricula. The 


Left: The spacious faculty lounge, complete with snack bar, comfortable furniture, fireplace and convenient wash- 


rooms, serves as an inviting meeting place. Right: Asphalt tile flooring and acoustical ceilings provide quiet 
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new offerings make imperative working 
quarters adequate for the particular activ- 
ities involved. 

With this thought in mind. the citizens 
and school board of Twin Falls have built 
a functional and appropriate school build- 
ing. The site is a 40-acre tract providing 
ample space for the rambling one-story 
structure, plus liberal area for playfields, 
parking, and future expansion. The build- 
ing contains 35 classrooms, 12 office suites, 
12 rest rooms, and other rooms totaling no 
fewer than 100 in all, besides a large gym- 
nasium, library-study hall, and _ faculty 
room. The main building consists of four 
spacious wings, three of which house high 
school classrooms, and a main wing, for 
administrative offices and student activities 


trafic in the wide main corridor. 























Special buildings either near or connected 
to the high school building are the voca- 
tional agriculture and manual arts building 
on the northeast part of the site, a large 
library annex and gymnasium to the west 
and a music addition to the east. A sep- 
arate structure to the north houses the 
heating plant. The structure is entirely 
without basement space except for coal 
storage in the boiler house. Service tunnels 
and transformer vaults carry steam pipes 
and hot and cold water lines 


Main Building 


The main building with over 90,000 
square feet of floor space was built at a 
cost of $10.35 per square foot. The gym- 
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nasium with over 20,000 square feet of 
floor space cost $13.21 per square foot. 
Considerable saving was effected by using 
a higher voltage distribution system than 
has ever before been employed in schcols 
of the Northwest. The system is designated 
480/277 v wye. 

The building has a slight southwest to 
northeast orientation (11 degrees N. of 
E.W.), so that natural lighting is mainly 
from the north and south. Large overhangs 
of redwood are provided along all south 
exposures, allowing good natural lightirz 
with a minimum of glare in classrooms. 
Clerestory windows provide uniform nat- 
ural light in classrooms. Clear glass was 
used in these windows on the north, and 
'4 inch heat-absorbing glass on the south. 


Space Provisions Generous 


Generous space provisions in all depart- 
ments characterize the new school. All hall 
corridors are at least 16 feet wide; the 
main building corridor is 20 feet wide. Con- 
crete floors throughout covered with as- 
phalt tile and ceilings of acoustical block 
assure noise control even when traffic is 
heaviest. While natural lighting is amply 
provided, fluorescent lights are used in 
classrooms and incandescent lights in hall- 
ways. The heating system consists of ra- 
diant heat pipes interwoven in the concrete 
floors and warm air blowers in the ceilings. 
Some parts of the building are supplied 
with heat through convectors and various 
unit heaters. Nearly all walls are plastered 
with 54 inch plaster board. Lockers for 
students are recessed in hallways and other 
wall space is covered with ceramic tile. All 
rest rooms and washrooms have tile floors 


Vocational and Arts Building 


Perhaps no feature of the new high 
school is more appropriate to the occupa- 
tions and interests of Twin Falls people 
than the unit northeast of the main struc- 
ture which houses the vocational agriculture 
and industrial-arts classes. The vocational 
agriculture shop measures 90 by 40 feet; 





Telescopic bleachers in the double gymnasium accommodate 3500 spectators. 


the industrial-arts shop is only slightly 
smaller — 80 by 40 feet. With plenty of 
floor space in the shops, boys from the 
farms of Twin Falls School District drive 
in their tractors and overhaul them during 
winter classes, build feeders for their live- 
stock, and repair all kinds of farm ma- 
chinery. The school board has rented five 
acres of irrigated land just north of the 
vocational building to the Future Farmers 
of America, who use it for experimental 
farming and irrigating. The boys use their 
parents’ equipment for the farming and are 
reimbursed out of the proceeds of their 
crops 


Music Addition and Other 
Departments 


The industrial-arts department includes a 
mechanical drawing room, special finishing 
rooms and storerooms, as well as a wood- 
working shop. Although no special provi- 
sions have been made for teaching auto 
mechanics, the instructors have found it 
possible to include a limited program in 
this subject field. 

The music addition at the extreme east 
of the main building contains two large 
rooms for band, orchestra, and choral 
groups, each having concrete risers which 





Left: North lighting and abundant work space present an opportunity for effective art work. Right: The 
Typewriting Department is equipped with adjustable furniture and modern machines. 
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Left: Boys enjoy a meaningful experience in wood crafts in the Industrial Arts Shop. Right: 
Agriculture serves a vital need in this important farming region. 


will seat classes of 100. Acoustical tile is 
used on the ceilings. Along the central cor- 
ridor of the music building are five prac- 
tice rooms and one recording room. Each 
of these rooms is about 5 feet square and, 
like the large music rooms, is lined with 
acoustical tile so that individuals using 
them for practice will not disturb nearby 
classes. Other convenient features of the 
music building include the instrument stor- 
age rooms, uniform storage rooms, band, 
orchestra, and vocal music offices and li- 
braries, and student washrooms. 

The huge gymnasium accommodates 3500 
spectators. The roof is supported by heavy 
laminated wood trusses 144 feet long. The 
gym floor is of hard maple over concrete 
slab, waterproofed and insulated between 
the two floors. An automatic partition di- 
vides the gym into two full-sized playing 
floors. Telescopic bleachers on the main 
floor and balconies roll completely out of 
the way to make available nearly all floor 
space for student activities. 

The home-economics department has 
complete facilities for cooking, sewing, and 
home planning. Eight convenient units are 
provided in the cooking department. The 
sewing room is entirely separate from the 
cooking section. Perhaps the most unusual 
arrangement of the home-economics de- 
partment is its modern four-room apart- 
ment where girls can learn important les- 
sons in arranging and beautifying a small 
home. The apartment consists of a well- 
equipped kitchenette, living room, bedroom, 
bathroom, and clothes closets. 


Attractive Faculty Lounge 


Popular with faculty members and serv- 
ing a useful purpose is the faculty lounge. 
Designed to accommodate groups of 50 or 
more conveniently, it is equipped with com- 
fortable divans and easy furniture, as well 
as kitchen facilities for preparing refresh- 
ments. A faculty room of this kind used by 
parent-teacher committees, citizens’ com- 
mittees, or delegations of visiting educa- 
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tors, as well as the teachers themselves. is 
an excellent morale builder. Undoubtedly, 
many alert citizens interested in promoting 
improved schools will be better boosters if 
privileged to meet in a room such as this 
rather than in a classroom full of seats too 
small for adults and generally not con- 
ducive to comfort and heavy deliberation. 

Other departments that stand out in the 
new plant are the commercial rooms for 
typing, bookkeeping, shorthand, and office 
practice. The typing department, 28 by 
40 feet, is equipped with adjustable desks. 
The journalism room, 28 by 64 feet, has 
shelving, counters, and filing cabinets and 
is equipped with typewriters and work- 
tables. Arts and crafts are taught in a 
room 28 by 46 feet, which has abundant 
natural light from the north and is well 
provided with tables for drawing and 
crafts. 

In numerous academic classrooms for 
English, mathematics, social sciences, and 
foreign language, as well as the science 
quarters for chemistry, physics, and biology, 
ample cupboard and storage space is pro- 
vided. Green chalk boards and cork boards 
for the posting of bulletins and students’ 
work are used in all classrooms. Student 
lockers in the hallways depart radically 
from many in use today in being just 9 
inches wide, though 15 inches deep. The 
smaller-sized lockers are proving satisfac- 
tory and have at least one advantage over 
larger lockers, namely, that more of them 
can be had in the space available. Experi- 
ence here indicates that smaller lockers 
supplied each individual student are pre- 
ferred to larger ones shared by two or more 
students. 

The huge site provides enough parking 
space to take care of the largest turnouts 
for basketball and other gatherings in the 
gymnasium. Eventually a cinder track 
around the football field is planned. The 
baseball diamond is separate from the foot- 
ball field. Twin Falls receives very little 
rain. Watering of lawns and shrubbery is 
accomplished by an underground sprinkling 





Vocational 


system and pressure pump. On the experi- 
mental farm plot, the future farmers irri- 
gate with surface corrugations just as all 
other local farmers do. While the initial 
cost of this complete system seemed large, 
approximately $24,000, yet the operating 
cost is low and irrigation water from the 
canal costs only $50 a year. 


Four-Year Project 


About four years were required to pass 
the bond issue, acquire the site, and con- 
struct the new building. In 1949, a survey 
of public school needs at Twin Falls was 
made. This report served as a basis for the 
solution of the community’s school popula- 
tion problems. It concluded by recom- 
mending construction of the new high 
school. Acting upon this recommendation, 
numerous citizens’ committees went to 
work publicizing the report and urging the 
voters to support a bond issue in the sum 
of $1,400,000, which was voted in May 
1949. 


START BUILDING 


The board of school trustees of township 
high school Dist. No. 113, Highland Park, IIl., 
has begun a new building program for the 
township high school. The program calls for 
the construction of a new academic unit on 
the same site; a gymnasium building contain- 
ing an exhibition room, an intramural gym 
nasium, and a natatorium; a cafeteria wing; 
new music and shop units; and tunnels and 
arcades connecting all the buildings. The school 
plant, at completion, will cover more than a 
city block and the buildings will be ready for 
use in September, 1955. 


ALBUQUERQUE APPROVES 


The school board of Albuquerque, N. Mex.., 
has approved 11 school building projects, total- 
ing $3,410,000. Included in the projects are 
eleven elementary schools, two junior high 
schools, and a senior high school. A contract 
was let for an addition to another elementary 
school, at a cost of $153,986. 
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The Architects’ Perspective of the Edgewood School, Highland Park, Illinois — Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago 


A Superintendent Builds a Building 


CHARLES H. WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Highland Park, Ill. 


We have just completed a new school 
building. The major difference between 
this building and other school buildings 
throughout the country is that the head- 
aches were mine. Also, it is probably the 
best building in this community, at least 
in the past ten or fifteen years 


Architectural Services 

The first step in erecting a building is to 
select an architect. We selected an archi- 
tect. We tried to select an architect who 
would charge a 3 or 4 per cent fee, but we 
found that architects are all “6 per cen- 
ters.” They would rather go without work 
than cut their percentage, which leaves you 
very little choice but to make your selec- 
tion on the basis of popularity. And since 
the popularity of architects with school ad- 
ministrators has a very low Hooper rating, 
a good way to make your choice is to flip 
a coin. 

We did not flip a coin but chose Childs 
and Smith because of their very fine reputa- 
tion for distinctive school buildings at 
reasonable cost. Being assured that they 
had an able staff of friendly associates, we 
set about immediately to quarrel with 
them. At present writing, we are still 
quarreling, they insisting that they built 
an excellent building, and we insisting that 
they were responsible for only a measly 
6 per cent. 

A good architect must have a number 
of special attributes. He should have good 
ideas, but not be too stubborn about them. 
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He should know the difference between a 
classroom and a gymnasium and not con- 


fuse the size of the two in making his 
final drawings. Also, it -is advisable that 
the architect be cognizant of the compara 
tive values of the 1940 and the 1954 dollar 
Today, an architect who plans a building 
on the 1940 dollar may very well end up 
without either classrooms or gYmnasium 





The bright wallpaper creates an unusually attractive school office; 
the window at the right looks out into the corridor. 
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thereby considerably reducing the func- 
tional value of the new building. 

Beyond that, an architect need possess 
the knowledge of genius, the patience of 
Job, the elasticity of a rubber band, the 
speed of an antelope, and the grace of a 
diplomat to deal with teachers, board mem- 
bers, custodians, school administrators, and 
the City Fathers. 


Determining Need 

I mentioned above that the first thing 
in erecting a building is the selection of an 
architect. This is not strictly true, inas- 
much as there are a great number of things 
which have to be done first, and all of them 
approximately at the same time. Identifying 
the very first thing is a little difficult. It 
probably goes back to Adam and Eve. 
Probably when Adam lost his rib to Eve 
was the start of all these school buildings. 
Naturally, if there were no children, there 
would be no opportunity for superintend- 
ents to exercise their creative impulses in 
brick and mortar. Therefore, the first thing 
to be done, before selecting an architect, 
is to determine the need for a building. 

Today, this is not a difficult task, and 
deserves no further elaboration. However, 
when the need is determined, a desire must 
also be created in the minds of the board 
and the community. It is at this point that 
the superintendent must exercise a high 
degree of dissimulation. That is to say, he 
must not let his right hand know what his 
left hand is doing, and must blow hot and 
cold at the same time. For example, he 
must be quick to point out at all times the 
deplorable condition of existing buildings 
and the rapid increase in school popula- 
tion; at the same time, he must cultivate 
a look of reflective shock when someone 
casually suggests the construction of a 
new building. 

A good example of this process is illus- 
trated in the following conversation: 

‘Mr. Superintendent, I’m sick and tired 
of these kids crossing my lawn on the way 
to and from school.”’ 

“Well, now, Mrs. Margraff, if somehow 
children could be routed in another direc- 
tion, say toward the old Jenkins’ pasture.” 

“Yes, if the school were only out that 
way. 


Left: The foods laboratory contains four completely 
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Ceiling to floor windows invite visitors and students to step from the 
foyer into the principal’s office. 


“Hmmm. Well. That’s a splendid idea of 
yours, Mrs. Margraff, and I'll suggest it to 
the board of education.” 

This same conversation, reported to the 
board of education, goes something like 
this: 

“Mrs. Margraff is demanding that we 
build out at Jenkins’ pasture.” 

“Who?” 

“The Margraff group.” 

“Oh.” 

In time, enough pressure will be gen- 
erated throughout the community that the 
superintendent can yield to the demand 
for the selection of an architect, who in 
turn, through artful perspectives of a build- 
ing surrounded by green grass, full grown 
trees and distinguished looking ladies and 
gentlemen creates a burning desire among 
the citizenry to get on with the job. In 
fact, if adroitly planned, Election Day may 
well take on the semblance of a mob scene 
in a Shakespearean drama, with any manner 


of quaint Anglo-Saxon invectives being 
used to spice the atmosphere. 

But this too will pass, and then comes 
the day when the superintendent, the board 
of education, and the architects sit down 
to a more factual analysis of construction 
realities. At this juncture in the building 
program, the superintendent sheds his mien 
of sweet cogency and becomes belligerently 
forceful. This is a necessary part of the 
building progress, inasmuch as the superin- 
tendent is now on the defensive against 
all the forces which were instrumental in 
getting the bond issue passed.’ The archi- 
tect will be convinced that his salesmanship 
turned the trick; the board of education 
knows full well it conducted the successful 
campaign; the teaching staff knows what 
it wants; and there are any number of local 
well-wishers with rather strong judgments 
on how to economize through use of cer- 
tain materials and equipment which, co- 
incidentally, they happen to handle them- 
selves. 





equipped kitchens. Right: The spacious art room 
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The Building Plan 


Presumably, a good bit of time and 
thought have been put into the room layout 
before the election. At least, a good bit of 
time. There are two schools of thought on 
laying out the room areas: the first is to 
begin with the superintendent’s office. By 
starting here, there is a good chance that 
the superintendent’s office may at least 
end up behind the custodian’s cubicle near 
the boiler room or ‘n the third floor attic. 
Unfortunately, being a somewhat retiring 
and modest person, I followed the second 
school of thought, namely, to start with the 
classrooms. This resulted in the retention 
of my office in the same two-by-four corner 
of the building where it has been since the 
government signed its last treaty of peace 
with the local Indians. 

First, we asked ourselves how many class- 
rooms were required. This varied with the 
number of people consulted. Eventually we 
settled upon 19 basic classrooms. This was 
later reduced to 17 when we opened con- 
struction bids. Also, at bid openings, there 
were many other suggestions for reduction 
of expense, including the superintendent’s 
salary. But that’s getting ahead of the 
story. We settled on 19 classrooms (later 
reduced to 17), two science rooms, shop, 
art room, food and textile laboratory, li- 
brary, choral and typing rooms, cafeteria, 
auditorium, and double gymnasium. We also 
included eight or nine small conference 
rooms, shower rooms, a couple of book- 
rooms, and a kitchen for the cafeteria. 
Finally, we added such necessary areas as 
a boiler room, supply storage, principal’s 
suite, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. All in 
all, quite a building! 

Once we had all the rooms decided upon, 
our next problem was where to put them. 
This is an intensely interesting process, if 
one has never been through it. There are 
a good many theories on room location, 
none of them ever completely meeting the 
local situation. The local situation is gov- 
erned by a number of factors: the grounds 
and environment, the whims of the archi- 
tect, and the idiosyncrasies of the teachers, 
the superintendent, and the board of educa- 
tion. Personally, I lean toward the “chess” 
method of room location. The various 
spaces are cut to scale in firm cardboard 
and placed on a table. Everybody con- 
cerned, and even those who just want to 
get in on the act, gather around the table 
in solemn cogitation. First one person 
moves and then the next, and so on, until 
all pieces are assembled in a motley con- 
glomeration. After many hours and days 
of unsuccessful fittings, the project is 
turned over to the architect and superin- 
tendent, who settle the issues like two 
aspiring candidates for Russian premier. 

Eventually, however, out of the chaos 
comes the “Plan.” When congealed, this 
plan gradually takes on the effect of sanc- 
tity, until by the time it is actually trans- 
ferred into brick and plaster it is the per- 
fect building to the architect and the 
superb dream to the superintendent. To 
others, however, it may be odorous. 


Room Contents 


Having settled the matter of room loca- 
tion to the satisfaction or endurance of 
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One of the pleasantly decorated 
classrooms 


all concerned, the next phase is the de- 
termination of room arrangement and con- 
tents. Generally speaking, only teachers are 
concerned with this step. Their concern, 
however, can in no way be taken lightly. 
Since no two teachers have ever been 
known to agree on the exact amount of 
space to be devoted to chalk board, tack 
board, and shelving, it is advisable to allow 
for considerable variation in classroom 
equipment. Someday, architects and their 
engineers will devise a completely ad- 
justable room, with all equipment to be 
requisitioned by the teacher from a central 
pool. 


Bidding and Contracts 


The final plans and specifications are 
made ready for bids. For the next four to 
six weeks, the superintendent has an op- 
portunity to catch up on correspondence 
and put in a few licks on the annual budget. 
If he is able, he puts the building project 
out of mind. Consensus of opimion seems 
to indicate, however, that the superintend- 
ent is lucky if he bites off his fingernails 
only to the knuckle. 

Standard table equipment for bid open- 
ings should include: one gross of sharply 
pointed pencils; bid forms and writing 
pads; foam rubber cushions; an ample sup- 
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ply of coke, chewing gum, and ash trays; 
and one double sized jar of pure aspirin. 
A small supply of smelling salts is also rec- 
ommended for particularly nervous super- 
intendents and board members. 

Bids are opened, spirits drop, uncer- 
tainty is rampant, and the architect under- 
takes the process of analysis. After a week 
or ten days, during which time all con- 
cerned live in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, it is determined that with luck, and 
the removal of two rooms, the superintend- 
ent’s office, and numerous and sundry other 
luxury items, the contracts may be signed 
and construction may proceed. Successful 
bidders are notified, and very soon the Big 
Day comes when the general contractor, 
along with a ribboned spade, photographers 
and other local dignitaries, arrives to break 
ground. 

From henceforth, the superintendent con- 
ducts office from the plumber’s shed next 
to the Great Hole. 


Time Allotment 


In our case, excavating started around 
July 1, 1952, for a building to be opened 
in September of 1953. For less anxiety, it 
is suggested that perhaps 12 or 18 addi- 
tional months be allotted to a project of 
this magnitude. It is an inconvenience to 
teachers, and a hindrance to good pupil 
concentration, for plasterers to be working 
overhead. Therefore, it was necessary to 
keep constantly upon the architects and 
the various building trades. For this pur- 
pose, we chose a capable young principal 
a year in advance and assigned him, among 
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Ground floor plan, Edgewater School, Highland Park, Illinois — 
Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago 
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First and second floor plans, Edgewater School, Highland Park, 
Illmois — Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago 


other duties, to keep the project moving. 
Incidentally, these “other duties” were kept 
broad and undefined, so that, in truth, the 
superintendent’s main responsibility dur- 
ing construction was limited to worrying. 

There is no point in dwelling upon the 
number nor intensity of the superintend- 
ent’s worries. These will vary according to 
strikes, shortages, weather conditions, and 
assorted boo-boos committed by the super- 
intendent and the various building con- 
tractors. Perhaps the greatest concern will 
be to assure the board of education that 
the ultimate construction and equipment 
costs will come within available funds. It is 
believed wise to keep a running account of 
committed and anticipated expenditures, 
in such a manner that the reserve con- 
tingency fund will at all times show a 
sufficient balance to cover reasonable 
calamities. 

When the keys are finally delivered, and 
and the building is ready for occupancy, 
it is recommended that the superintendent 
take his badly needed and long delayed 
vacation. This is advisable for two reasons: 
his physical and mental health demand it; 
and second, his absence at this crucial 
period provides a logical scapegoat for all 
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loose connections, forgotten drains, and 
crossed wires. In due time, he may return 
to his office and commence work on charts 
and graphs to show the necessity for an 
addition to the building. 
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Storage Facilities in the High School 


Music Department 


RUSSELL LEROY LEWIS 
Delano, Calif. 


Very little information has appeared in 
books or periodicals dealing with the spe- 
cialized nature of the music department’s 
storage requirements. As proof of this state- 
ment one need only consider the following 
quotation from the twenty-seventh year- 
book of the AASA. This yearbook is de- 
voted exclusively to school buildings, yet 
the following paragraph is the only refer- 
ence in the entire book to this problem. 


Special attention should be given to built- 
in wall cases and adequate storage for instru- 
ments, uniforms, and other equipment for both 
school and community groups. A small music 
library with sorting rack should be provided. 


In planning any department careful at- 
tention must be given to the storage re- 
quirements, for storage space costs as much 
per square foot as the open rooms it 
serves.” In the music department this space 
must receive special attention, not only 
because of cost, but because it is of a very 
specialized nature and is an integral part 
of the instructional unit. Its planning can 
seriously affect the quality of instruction, 
for better or worse. 

There are three main kinds of storage in 
the music department. They are instrument 
storage, uniform storage, and music stor- 
age. Various other miscellaneous storage 
requirements are present, but this article 
will treat only the three main areas. 


Instrument Storage 


While it is true that little has been writ- 
ten on the subject of storage requirements 
in the music department, most of the ma- 
terial available deals with the problem of 
instrument storage. This is not surprising 
when one considers the financial investment 
involved, many schools owning well over 
two thousand dollars worth of instruments, 
and some schools owning tens of thousands 
of dollars worth of such instruments. Such 
an investment is surely worth protecting! 

Location. There is some disagreement 
on the subject of where these instruments 
should be stored. Some believe, with Best, 
that the main rehearsal room should be 
the nucleus about which other music rooms 
should be placed, and advocate a separate 
room for instrumental storage. Wilson states 


that the instrument storage room should 
be accessible to both the music room and 
the auditorium, and adjoining each where 
possible. Niemi suggests that a separate 
room is inadvisable, and advocates placing 
the instrument storage where it will be 
most accessible to these using it; for exam- 
ple, the heavier instruments, such as basses, 
should be stored at the rear of the room 
where the players who use them usually 
stand. Niemi goes on to state that, since 
most of the smaller musical instruments can 
be kept in the regular student lockers, no 
specially designed comnartments need be 
built for them. In this viewpoint he is 
supported by Prescott, who says, “Small 
instruments would be kept in the students’ 
individual wardrobe hal! lockers as assigned 
by the principal’s office.”’” 

Methods. There is more general agree- 
ment on the method of storing musical in- 
struments. Wilson sums up the general 
opinion when he states, 

Tt is best to have lockers of sufficient size 
and number to care for the instruments to be 
stored. Shelves are not nearly so satisfactory 
as lockers because removable parts of various 
instruments are continually being lost. Steel 
lockers are the best, although wooden ones 
can be built into the room much more 
economically .® 

Prescott has advocated the use of cages 
instead of cabinets. He would build the 
cages along two walls of the rehearsal hall 
and use wire screen for the cage doors, 
thus providing ventilation and ease of in- 
spection. A common practice of music 
teachers, confronted with archaic facilities, 
is to provide pegs fastened to the wall and 
cushioned with pads. Best has recognized 
this fact, but warns that the practice is 
undesirable because of unsightly appearance 
and the danger that instruments may be 
knocked off pegs.?° 

Percussion Cabinet. One storage re- 
quirement which can be met by any school, 
regardless of financial considerations or age 
of building, is the percussion cabinet. This 
cabinet would hold all the paraphernalia 
used by the percussion section, such as cas- 
tanets, wood blocks, tambourines, whistles, 
drum sticks, etc. The cabinet may be de- 
signed to fit individual requirements by the 


music teacher, with the co-operation of the 
shop teacher. Such a cabinet has been de- 
scribed in detail by Best: 


A percussion cabinet should be equipped 
with rubber casters so that it can be moved 
easily to the part of the rehearsal room where 
the percussion section is assembled. The 
shelves should be designed to hold various 
sizes of instruments —cymbals, tambourines, 
and so on. . . . One shelf should be long 
enough to hold a set of orchestra bells. Two 
to four drawets should be provided for storing 
small equipment. . . . The cabinet should be 
equipped with two drawers that can be locked 
securely.!! 

Humidity. One important factor in the 
satisfactory storage of musical instruments 
is the control of humidity, temperature, and 
ventilation. Long, hot, dry periods during 
the summer, especially in the Southwest, 
may spell ruin or damage to the wood in- 
struments unless provision is made for their 
proper storage. Wilson states that the in- 
strument storage room must have ventila- 
tion and be protected from excess moisture, 
heat, and extreme changes of temperature, 
since many wooden instruments crack or 
the joints become unglued when stored in 
rooms that do not retain a normal temper- 
ature and humidity.’ It is the writer’s opin- 
ion that this is a highly technical problem, 
and that it is the architect’s responsibility 
to provide for such storage after having 
been notified by the music teacher of the 
need for such precautions. 


Uniform Storage 

Location. There is little information to 
be found on the subject of the location of 
the uniform storage space. Wilson suggests 
that the uniforms may be stored in the 
same room as the music library, in specially 
built wooden cabinets.’* Other authorities 
have implied that a separate room is de- 
sirable. Common practice in Arizona, as 
observed by the writer, is to store the uni- 
forms in the library room when one is 
present, in some other classroom where 
storage space is available, or in the central 
supply room.!* Uniforms represent a sizable 
investment of money. A set of first grade 
uniforms for a band of fifty players will 
cost approximately $2,500,1° and sound 
policies should be set up for their safe 
and convenient storage. The following cri- 
teria have been set up by this writer for 
the location of the uniform storage space. 


1. Adjoining the rehearsal room or director’s 
office for ease of supervision 
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2. In space not normally used by students 
for other uses 


3. Away from general school traffic lanes, 
where issuing and collecting of uniforms 
will not interfere or be interfered with 
by other classes. 


Where present music facilities are being 
rearranged or remodeled the above criteria 
will be general enough to allow for indi- 
vidual adjustments to suit the particular 
situation. In a new building, the best loca- 
tion would seem to be a separate room 
wherever possible, or special storage facil- 
ities within another music room such as 
the music library or instrument storage 
room. 

Method. The method of storing uni- 
forms is extremely important. Most band 
uniforms are of wool, and moths and other 
insects can ruin an expensive uniform in a 
very short time. Niemi has gone so far as 
to say that the uniform storage space should 
be cedar lined as safeguard against ver- 
min.’® Best states, “While it is important 
that uniforms be protected from moths, it 
is even more important that they be pro- 
tected from dust.”!* It seems that the best 
method of safeguarding uniforms would be 
storage in a separate room which can be 
closed very tightly, both as protection 
against moths and as protection against 
dust. Wilson suggests a point which is 
sometimes overlooked in the planning of 
special facilities such as these — the educa- 
tional implications: 


Care should be taken in the storage of uni- 
forms because one educational value of music 
organizations is the responsibility students can 
be made.to feel for the appearance of the 
ensemble of which they are members.1® 


Music Storage 

Location. There seem to be two ac- 
cepted locations for the storage of music. 
One is to have a separate room, the other 
is to use the director’s office as the music 
storage area. Both may be justified by 
following Prescott’s recommendation, “Be- 
cause music is valuable strict supervision 
over the use of this room is advisable. If 
possible the room should be connected with 
the director’s studio.”!® Presscott further 
advocates that the music be stored in a 
separate room large enough to be used also 
as a practice room.?° Wilson? and Niemi?? 
both suggest that when room space is lim- 
ited the library may be located in the 
office. Such an arrangement would make 
possible the close supervision advocated by 
Prescott. 

Method. The music library room should 
contain shelves for the storing of bound 
books, filing cabinets for sheet music, and 
sorting racks for distributing music into 
various folders to be used by the players 
and for regrouping it for filing after being 
used. There should also be a work table for 
stamping and repairing music.** Wilson 
suggests that four-drawer steel filing cases 
be used for storing music.** It has been 
the writer’s experience that steel filing cabi- 
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Characteristics of a Good 
School Board Member 


HOMER L. JONES 


Superintendent of Charlotte County Schools 


Punta Gorda, Fla. 


The qualifications of a good school board 
member should be based upon a sane solu- 
tion to the many problems implied and 
stated. Codes of ethics, as well as other 
admonitions have much value for the 
average board member. The principal quali- 
fication of the board member is not urban- 
ity, rubber-stamp acquiescence to tradition, 
or even majority opinion, but a fine sense 
of responsibility to his citizenship. 

The characteristics of a good school 
board member have been ably presented by 
the writer in a statement issued to the local 
board members of Charlotte County: 

1. A good school board member ac- 
cepts the policy-making function of his 
board. 


2. A good board member looks to 
and expects the superintendent, the 
school personnel, and the consultants 
to recommend policies to be considered 
by the board. 


3. A good board member recognizes 
that policies must be free from per- 
sonal and political prejudices; that they 
should constitute best practices; and 
that they should not be in conflict with 
accreditation standards, state board reg- 
ulations, or school law. 


4. A good board member in any de- 


cision withholds judgment until all the 
facts are known. 

5. A good board member makes board 
decisions only after other members and 
the superintendent have had an oppor- 
tunity to contribute their ideas or rec- 
ommendations. 

6. A good board member assists in 
interpreting board policies to commu- 
nity groups. 

7. A good board member supports all 
school personnel in the proper perform- 
ance of their duties. 

8. A good board member refrains 
from attempting to function in the area 
of policy execution. 

9. A good board member encourages 
teamwork between the administrative 
staff and the board. 

10. A good board member makes de- 
cisions only for the best interests of 
the children and the taxpayers. 

11. A good board member is fair and 
ethical in all his dealings. 

12. A good board member is willing 
to devote extra time to his duties. 

13. A good board member cordially 
considers the ideas of other members. 

14. A good board member must be 
able to identify problems and to propose 
possible workable solutions. 





nets are the most practical method of stor- 
ing both band and vocal music, and that 
shelves are necessary to store music being 
used in rehearsal and for seldom used ma- 
terial which for various reasons may not 
be discarded. 


Summary and Recommendations 


Administrators agree that an efficiently 
designed building is one in which ample 
and well-planned teaching areas are utilized 
without either waste or overcrowding. 
Since the storage requirements of the mu- 
sic department constitute an integral part 
of the instructional unit, and occupy a 
sizable portion of the space, they must be 
studied carefully. 

Storage for instruments should be located 
so as to minimize the moving of instru- 
ments. Musical instruments are delicately 
made and should not be strewn around the 
floor. Shelves, lockers, and cabinets may be 
built around the sides and back of the re- 
hearsal room, or, when possible, a separate 
room may be used. Cymbals, orchestra 
bells, drumsticks, and other small. percus- 
sion equipment can be stored in a percus- 


quests may be honored provided in the opin- 


sion cabinet fitted with doors and locks. The 
instrument storage room should have ade- 
quate ventilation and control of humidity 
and temperature so as to safeguard the 
wooden instruments. This matter requires 
technical knowledge and should be left to 
the architect. 

Uniforms must be protected from ver- 
min and dust. Cedar lined closets or rooms 
with tight-fitting doors are suitable. The 
uniforms should not be stored in a room 
which is used frequently by students. 
When it is not possible to use a separate 
room for storing uniforms, they may be 
stored in special cabinets in the music li- 
brary or instrument room. 

The music library must be closely super- 
vised, and may be included in the director’s 
office, or in an adjoining room. Steel filing 
cases are most practical for storing music. 
The library should have also a sorting rack, 
shelf space, and a worktable. 
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An Iron Curtain 


CHESTER C. DIETTERT 
North Judson, Ind. 


There are other iron curtains besides 
those the communists have drawn down. 
A person may have an individual iron 
curtain of prejudice drawn down around 
him. 

Whether this prejudice be political, re- 
ligious, professional, or other, it keeps 
the individual who is afflicted by it from 
being truly democratic in attitude and 
practice. Prejudice can be directed in 
favor of something or someone as well 
as it can be antagonistic; its popular ex- 
pression is usually found in the aggres- 
sive opposition to something which is 
democratic and good. 

Prejudice will make one look for the 
worst rather than the best in his fellow 
men. 

Prejudice predisposes one to injustice 
and lack of mercy. 

Prejudice will urge one to do the ille- 
gal thing if that seems to serve his own 
selfish purpose. 

Prejudice will cause one to condone 
evil upon occasion and discount the 
good. 

Prejudice causes one to wink at 
wrongdoing, injustice, and lawlessness, 
and thus it contributes to the degenera- 
tion of the community. 

Prejudice may well be the father of 
indifference as well as fanaticism. 

Prejudice turns one against the rea- 


sonable and puts great stock in ration- 
alization. 

Prejudice may cause one to laugh at 
the predicament or discomfiture of an- 
other and thus it subverts humor. 

Prejudice causes one to doubt the 
good motives of one’s fellow men. 

Prejudice disregards merit and makes 
a mockery of fair play. 

Prejudice discounts 
flaunts proof. 

Prejudice warps the judgment and 
hides facts. 

Prejudice is often secretive and 
cowardly. 

Prejudice closes the door on truth and 
opens the door to special favor. 

Prejudice often engages in name call- 
ing and innuendo. 

Prejudice often is impolite and dis- 
courteous. 

Prejudice jumps at conclusions before 
the facts are in, and rarely jumps back. 

Prejudice is hasty to condemn and 
slow to make amends. 

Prejudice engages in character as- 
sassination and often uses gossip as a 
weapon. 

Thus does prejudice dwarf the per- 
sonality and hamper its freedom and 
growth. 

It is the seed of dissension and a 
threat to co-operation. 


science and 


Greenwich Adopts a Homework Policy 


VICTOR E. LEONARD 


Principal, North Mianus School 
Greenwich, Conn. 


What price “homework”? 

This is a cry often heard by those who 
are charged with the responsibility of edu- 
cation. There are many schools of thought 
on the value of children doing school as- 
signments at home. We find that most par- 
ents in Greenwich desire some type of 
home assignment. Our teachers and ad- 
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ministrators studied the problem thorough- 
ly and it was decided to revise a policy 
which had been in effect for seven years. 
The director of our Guidance Department, 
in co-operation with the teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors formulated our new 
“homework” policy. It was presented to 
the PTA organizations in our ten elemen- 
tary and one high school. The director, who 
wrote the policy, explained it in detail to 
the board of education. School staff mem- 
bers met with the superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent of schools and drew 
up a final draft. The new policy was then 
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printed in the local school bulletin and 
distributed to each family. The new Home- 
work Policy of the Greenwich public 
schools has been an effective addition to 
our educational program. It has been in 
operation during 1953-54, and will be mod- 
ified as circumstances dictate. The policy 
follows: 


Details of the Policy 


This Homework Policy has been formulated 
for the guidance of teachers and parents. It is 
not intended to be all inclusive, nor to be 
specifically definitive. In other words, the 
time limits set are for the guidance of teach- 
ers, some of whom may assign excessive or 
insufficient amounts of homework. The state- 
ment that assignments should not require 
teaching by the parent is based upon the idea 
that most of the basic teaching should be 
done by the teacher, but does not, in any 
way preclude the help which can be given by 
the parent. This policy will be reviewed and 
modified in the light of experience. 


Policy for the Elementary Grades 


At the elementary grade level (through 
Grade VIII), there would seem to be four 
general reasons for the assignment of school- 
work to be done at home: 

1. As a means of “making up” work lost 
because of absence. 

2. To meet the need for extra study or drill 
in an area where a pupil is having difficulty. 

3. To permit work that can be done more 
effectively at home than at school, such as 
that listed in item 13, below. 

4. In order that a pupil may progressively 
acquire home study techniques and some abil- 
ity for the type of independent work which 
is essential for high school. 

It is assumed that the regular school day 
should be of sufficient length so that most 
pupils will be able to meet the standards for 
achievement with a minimum of home study. 
It is also assumed that the best place to do 
schoolwork is in school under the expert di- 
rection of a teacher. It is essential that most 
schoolwork be done there to insure the use 
of techniques of study which are most effi- 
cient and effective for learning. To be most 
effective, homework should be individualized 
in amount and kind for the same reasons that 
we individualize classroom instruction. This 
policy is established on the basis of the above 
objectives and assumptions. 


Amount of Homework 


To meet the first two objectives; i.e., to 
make up work and to provide extra drill 
where a pupil is deficient, it will be necessary 
to assign homework to selected pupils. Most 
pupils below Grade V will not receive home- 
work assignments except to meet Objectives 
1 and 2, and in some instances, Objective 3. 
In order to meet the additional third and 
fourth objectives, all pupils in Grades V, VI, 
VII, and VIII, will be assigned some 
homework. 

A total of 45 minutes of homework per 
week for each child should be sufficient in 
Grades V and VI. This may be divided into 
two or more assignments. Two or more as- 
signments, requiring a total of 90 minutes 
per week should be sufficient for each child 
in Grades VII and VIII. The time allotted 
includes that for all areas of instruction; — 
outside reading, research, drill work, etc. 
These are not to be considered as maximum 
or minimum requirements. Selected pupils 
may require more or less than that amount. 
This policy does not attempt to limit in any 
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way the teacher-guided enrichment of the 
program where that is desirable. 


Nature of Assignments and the 
Role of the leacher 


1. Assignments should involve only material 
on which the child can work independently. 

2. Should only involve the use of processes 
with which the child is familiar. 

3. Should not require teaching by the 
parent. 

4. Should not require the use of research 
or library tools not readily available in most 
homes. 

5. Should not require extensive copy work 
unless the writing of numbers or script is the 
skill being developed. 

6. There should be sufficient preparation 
for each assignment so that its requirements 
are clearly understood by all pupils. 

7. At the seventh- and eighth-grade levels. 
no single day’s assignment should require 
more than one hour of work, and in the 
lower levels, proportionately less. The fact 
that some pupils will accomplish as much in 
one half hour as others accomplish in one 
hour should be recognized. 

8. In departmentalized schools, some pro- 
cedures must be established for clearing the 
amount of assignments among teachers — thus 
avoiding an excessive requirement in one day. 

9. Finishing work at home that should have 
been done during school time is discouraged. 
It is preferable to have such work finished 
during extra time in school. This may be 
done at noon, before and after school. 

10. Home assignments should never be used 
as means of punishment. 

11. Since all homework is an integral part 
of the total school program, it is to be checked 
and discussed by the teacher with the indi- 
vidual or the group. 

12. Some parents will request more home- 
work than the teacher assigns. Since assign- 
ments should be based on individual need, this 
should be discouraged. However, such re- 


quests may be honored provided in the opin- 
ion of the school extra assignments will not 
prove harmful to the child. 

13. There are some assignments which can 
be done as effectively, or more effectively, in 
the home, and therefore lend themselves to 
such assignments. A few examples follow: 
(a) listening to and reporting on news or 
special event broadcasts; (b) problems relat- 
ing to budgeting and consumer education; 
(c) current events and news activity shar- 
ing; (d) home checking for fire and safety 
hazards; (e) preparation of schedules related 
to health education; (f) reading literature, 
history, and like subjects. 

We feel that this homework policy will be- 
come a sound medium for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the elementary school pupils and 
will help them in their transition to high 
school. 


~~ 


READ BETTER BOOKS 


Supt. John M. Hickey, of Erie, Pa., in his 
recent annual report, offers statistics to show 
that Erie students are reading more and better 
books each year. The number of books circu- 
lated annually has jumped from 114,000 in 
1950 to 156,000 in 1954, which is an average 
increase of 10,000 books a year. Modern 
courses of study place emphasis on individual 
reading and the skilled reader is challenged to 
read more and better books, while the less 
academic boy or girl is supplied with books 
which appeal to his or her general interest. 

A library day, featured in each English class 
in the junior high school each week, makes it 
possible for every student to visit the library 
with a small group for the purpose of selecting 
one or more books. Boys and girls are eager 
to obtain books and they rarely fail to re- 
mind the teacher of library day. 

A continuous wide-reading program in the 
schools tends to increase the vocabulary and 
has been reflected in the high average reading 
scores which students in the schools maintain 
each year. 





THE ADMINISTRATOR IN THE 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The school administrator in present-day 
public schools is faced with an expanding job 
and a lack of time in which to carry out his 
responsibilities. Yet a portion of his day and 
a segment of his mind must be given to the 
administration of the school health program. 
A school health program cannot operate to its 
fullest extent unless the administration is 
fully for it. 

Grant Johnson, superintendent of schools 
of Detroit Lakes, Minn., speaking at a con- 
ference of administrators and physicians, at 
the University of Minnesota, on December 2, 
1954, urged that school administrators be pre- 
pared to administer school health programs 
through their college professional training 
period and through various in-service pro- 
grams in school health. He pointed out that it 
is the job of the school administrator to in- 
corporate the school health program into the 
policies of the schools so that health receives 
the full support of the school board and the 
local community. It is a wise administrator, 
he said, who takes much time with his staff, 
the board, and other interested persons in the 
formulation of a sound health program and 
the incorporation of broad elastic features 
into school board policies. The role of the ad- 
ministrator becomes doubly important when 
the school board is compelled to rely on his 
advice and judgment. Thus, his philosophy 
concerning school health must become mean- 
ingful, purposeful, and dynamic. Once a school 
board underwrites a school health program, it 
is up to the administration, the staff, school 
children, and outside agencies to draw up the 
details of the program and to dovetail it into 
the broad, general policies of the board. Mr 
Johnson outlined some of the more important 
points that should be considered to insure the 
success of the program. These include a full- 
time guidance director, a health teacher, a 
homebound teacher, a remedial teacher, a 
community worker, and physical facilities for 
a successful health program. 








Board of Trustees, Snake River Schools, Moreland, Ohio 
Left to right: E. E. Bingham, clerk; Gayle Williams; Norman Hammond; Morgan Van Orden; Clifford Mer- 
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till; Owen Taylor, chairman; Orrin D. Wardle, superintendent. 


All members of the board are farmers in a completely rural district of 1100 students in the center of 


the famous Idaho potato area. 


The session is being held in the Board Conference Room of the new half-million-dollar Snake River High 
School, occupied in September, 1954. The school has an enrollment of 300 and the building capacity of 400 


is expected to care for several years’ growth. 


The Snake River Schools are in their seventh year of operation since their consolidation under the Idaho 
Reorganization program. The consolidation has resulted in improved academic achievement, a better trained 
faculty, a broadened curriculum, building improvements, and the construction of the new high school. The build- 
ing has exceptional public support as verified by a 97 per cent vote on the last bond issue. 


Mr. Wardle has been superintendent since the district’s organization. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION? 


THE references of President Eisenhower to education in his 
January 6, 1955, message to the Congress on the “State of 
the Union” provide a more realistic approach to the con- 
sideration which federal aid to education will receive in this 
session of the Congress. 

It is the inalienable right of every person, from childhood on, to have 
access to knowledge. In our form of society, this right of the individual 
takes on a special meaning, for the education of all our citizens is 


imperative to the maintenance and invigoration of America’s free 
institutions. 


Today, we face grave educational problems. Effective and up-to-date 
analyses of these problems and their solutions are being carried forward 
through the individual state conferences and the White House confer- 
ence to be completed this year. 


However, such factors as population growth, additional responsibilities 
of schools, and increased and longer school attendance have produced 
an unprecedented classroom shortage. This shortage is of immediate con- 
cern to all of our people. Positive, affirmative action must be taken now. 

Without impairing in any way the responsibilities of our states, lo- 
calities, communities or families, the Federal Government can and 
should serve as an effective agent in dealing with this problem. I shall 
forward a special message to the Congress on February 15, presenting 
an affirmative program dealing with this shortage. 

When this statement is read in the light of earlier pro- 
nouncements by the U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
other spokesmen, it is clear that the President will oppose 
the use of federal funds for any educational aid to the states, 
except for urgently needed school plant construction. Would 
it not be advisable for all agencies interested in public edu- 
cation to support the President’s proposal to the limit? 
Should the force of united opinion be divided by repeating 
the fruitless, idealistic efforts of the past four decades? 


SCHOOL BOARD BUILDINGS 


THE vast change which is taking place in school admin- 
istration and in the services which the central school office 
renders to the several schools in a local system is no better 
exemplified than in the board of education buildings erected 
in the past few years. 

In this connection, the decision of the St. Louis board of 
education to abandon its office building is of interest. For 
about 40 years, St. Louis has owned a multistoried building 
near the center of the retail district of the city. Originally 
considered a model office building, the structure is now ex- 
tremely inconvenient and unsuited for the purposes of the 
board. It is at the same time financially a burden rather 
than an asset or an economy. 

In contrast to St. Louis, numerous boards of education 
in the past decade, have erected school centers, away from 
the high-rental, downtown areas, on sites readily accessible 
to teachers and school executives, ideally arranged to carry 
on the work of the administrative and supervisory authorities, 
well planned for the meetings of the board of education, and 
the keeping of school records. These buildings provide special 
space for the research workers and for the testing and social 
service officials. They provide library space, and they make 
readily possible the mechanical and electronic devices for 
accounting, record-keeping, and statistical work. 
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American schools have gained enormously from the func- 
tional planning of school buildings. It is necessary that 
principles of functional planning be extended to the structure 
which houses the board and its professional assistants. 

The new building at Salem, Ore., illustrated elsewhere in 
this issue, is a fine example of complete adaptation of an 
administration building to local needs. 


EDUCATION-WORK-EXPERIENCE 


THE work-experience plan, under which the high schools 
and business co-operate in providing a sound program of 
academic and vocational instruction in school and an equally 
sound program of combined experience training in the fac- 
tory, the store, or the office, deserves wider use and closer 
educational study than it has received. The idea that the 
plan should be limited to students who are troublesome as 
teaching, social, or disciplinary problem children should be 
dismissed as overlooking the rights and opportunities of nor- 
mal and even bright students. Nor is the plan one which 
should supply cheap help to business houses or put children 
into jobs which do not offer opportunities of growth, of early 
economic sufficiency, and of permanent career value. Indus- 
tries and businesses who benefit from a work-experience plan 
should be ready to acquaint young people with the newest 
office practices, with sound selling or other service routines, 
with mechanical and engineering contacts that are of the 
best contemporary quality. The supervisory and counseling 
service of the schools should assure all students of these 
opportunities. 


THAT UNPLEASANT TASK 


IN AN article in the University of Michigan “School of 
Education Bulletin,’ Dr. Howard Jones sets up as one of 
twelve basic rights of school administrators, “the right to 
reasonable tenure provisions,’ and urges that practically 
every argument for teacher tenure is valid for the tenure of 
school administrative officials. Before dismissal, Dr. Jones 
writes, the administrator is entitled to the benefit of (1) a 
clear-cut statement of the board’s reasons for dissatisfaction 
and enumeration of his deficiencies; (2) a reasonable oppor- 
tunity and time for correcting the inadequacies and dis- 
satisfactions which the board has found; (3) a meeting with 
the board prior to the final decision terminating the adminis- 
trator’s services. 

A board of education can hardly claim that it has accepted 
these rights of its professional executives as binding without 
co-operating with these executives sympathetically during a 
period of more than one school year. It is hardly fair for a 
board not to make its disagreement with its executives — par- 
ticularly in policy decisions, in personal relations, in matters 
relating to program, and to outlays — well understood by the 
superintendent. The superintendent’s success and his security 
in his job are important primarily because they mean the 
success of the schools in fully serving the educational needs 
of the children. 


,™ 
> 





The human person is not a piece of clockwork, wound up 
from without in the process of education. He is a spiritual 
being whose highest actions are immanent — springing from 
within, and perfecting the person who does them. By every 
act of knowledge the mind is enriched and enlightened. By 
every voluntary choice of good the will’s love of good is 
strengthened. — Cyrit CALLAGHAN. 
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A Superintendent Asks — 





Do Our People Care? 


DAVID J. HEFFERNAN 


First Assistant Superintendent 
Cook County Schools 
Chicago, Ill. 


Recently, the writer heard board mem- 
bers express annoyance with the lack of 
interest in school affairs by their people. 
Yet they pointed out that across the na- 
tion there is a stirring of public interest in 
education. 

One board member remarked that only 
twenty-nine citizens in a community of 
fifteen thousand cast their votes to elect 
him. But he noted that, at social gather- 
ings, conversation invariably turns to the 
work of the schools and the school board. 

The great interest shown by the maga- 
zine and book publishing fields is an indi- 
cation that there is concern about the edu- 
cation of our children, and about the steps 
which board members and superintendents 
are taking to make it a good education. 

You do not have to be a Doctor Gallup 
to know that the American people are in- 
terested in their schools. But it will take 
more than dull meetings and free outside 
speakers to bring them to the auditoriums. 

Where boards and superintendents have 
frankly stated that they have problems, 
they get attendance. Where superintendents 
have used their local teachers to show what 
they are doing in the classrooms, they 
have had attendance. However, if these 
teachers do not interpret what they are 
doing in the language of their children’s 
parents, they make further meetings al- 
most an impossibility. As educators, the 
terminology of our profession is acceptable 
to us. With average parents, it is affectated 
and inexcusable. When we use our profes- 
sional language in speaking to them, no 
communication takes place. Such demon- 
strations might just as well be given in 
German or French. The parents go home 
no wiser but determined not to be trapped 


-again. 


From our office, we have found an eager 
and persistent press wanting information 
about our schools. By the same token, 


‘superintendents and board members all 
over America are attending seminars in 


public relations to learn how to get their 
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local press interested in the schools. Poor 
communication, limited by vocabulary, is 
the answer. 

If boards and superintendents are will- 
ing to talk about their problems and about 
how they are trying to solve them, the 
press is ready to print articles. But there 
is no newspaperman worthy of the name 
who will permit his pages to be filled 
with self-glorification of superintendents, 
schools, teachers, or board members. 


Uses of Criticism 


Somehow, we have developed a fear as 
board members and superintendents that, 
unless we are constantly saying our schools 
are the best, we are failing. Night after 
night, you school board members sit 
through long sessions stretching the tax 
dollar to make it do miraculous things. 
The community should know this. If you 
have to cut services, tell them. If you 
have persistent critics, appoint them to 
committees to give you answers. Think 
how wonderful it would be to finish at 
nine o’clock with your problems solved by 
your severest critics. 

When things are not right in the 
schools, no press releases from the superin- 
tendent or the board will cure them. If 
your local editor has his finger on the local 
pulse, he is going to know there is dis- 
content. If he prints stories of dissatisfac- 
tion alongside your statements that things 
are wonderful, he is not necessarily criti- 
cizing you. If criticism is widespread, you 
had better examine it and do something 
about it. If you don’t, you will get full 
attendance at the kind of meetings which 
give you ulcers. You will receive the kind 
of telephone calls which add revenue to the 
local telephone company, but which do 
nothing for your peace of mind. 

Lack of interest always demands some 
evaluation. There are those older and 
wealthier districts where there has been 
leadership for years. The parents are satis- 


fied with the product of the schools. They 
are grateful for the members willing to 
serve on the board. They believe the 
superintendent and teacher are well trained. 
They know the housing of the children is 
good and the equipment is adequate for the 
job of teaching. 

In communities like these, a small core 
of parents do a conscientious job of pro- 
viding good schools. When a major issue 
arises, they are sufficiently well respected 
to get genuine community support. How- 
ever, the moment this core becomes a 
clique shutting out questions and other 
people who want to participate, you have 
the beginning of trouble for the district. 


Problems in the New Community 


Throughout the United States today, 
new communities are springing up on the 
edges of large metropolitan centers. Estab- 
lished leadership is lacking in these com- 
munities. Many of the people participat- 
ing in government have just come from 
large cities where they had little voice in 
government. Now that they know they 
count as individuals, they have become 
vocal at all levels of government — schools 
included. This transition period is extreme- 
ly difficult for administrators and boards. 

A recent situation will illustrate this 
point. For years a small community had 
a semirural type of school. The board and 
the administrator experienced little public 
interest. They had money enough to oper- 
ate their schools in a traditional way. The 
community was satisfied, even proud of its 
school. 

After the war, subdivisions sprang up 
like dandelions. From the city came thou- 
sands of young people with their children. 
Assessed valuations failed to keep pace with 
enrollments. Accustomed to many services 
in the city, these new home owners wanted 
more from their schools than they were 
getting. 

While rumblings came to the board, it 
treated them as minor irritations. The 
elderly administrator retired, and the board 
hired an inexperienced young man for the 
superintendency. He lasted a year and was 
dismissed. 

None of the new residents in the com- 
munity knew what kind of a school they 
had. They were not aware of the financial 
burdens that were plaguing the board. To 
them, every rumor became a fact. Mass 
meetings were called and the school audi- 
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torium was jammed with crowds that lined 
the corridors and flowed out into the 
street. The local police were on hand to 
supervise the crowds. 

These mass meetings degenerated into 
name-calling. The board, more particularly 
the president, was subjected to abuse. 
Teaching morale was low and a committee 
to investigate the schools reported its ina- 
bility to come to any decision in the time 
allotted by irate parents. 

Frightful as the exhibition was, it was 
nevertheless clear that an accumulation of 
discontent had to wear itself out in an 
emotional catharsis. When this had hap- 
pened, the League of Women Voters called 
a meeting. As someone apart from the vil- 
lage life and as a representative of the 
county school superintendent’s office, the 
writer was asked to evaluate the problem 
and help the community meet its difficulties 
of self-government. 

Out of the chaos came an advisory com- 
mittee of equal strength. Half were sup- 
porters of the board and half were critical 
of the board. The chairman was a man 
acceptable to both sides. 

Two years have now elapsed. There is 
confidence in the advisory committee, but 
attendance has fallen off at meetings where 
school policies, school curricula, teacher 
welfare, and extracurricular affairs have 
been discussed. The board and the admin- 
istrator have made surveys of building 
needs. Wise decisions have been made 
about educational changes. 

No one in the community, whether he 
attends meetings or not, is unaware of what 
is happening in the schools. There is a 
healthy discontent of which everyone is 
conscious. As the people feel the need for 
information, they will attend meetings. 
They will not come to be lectured, nor will 
they tolerate pretty speeches by the super- 
intendent or board members. 

It is now an alert community that is 
difficult to lead because it requires able 
administration. Not all decisions on com- 
munity problems have been wise. But the 
tendency of the community is to accept 
them or to change personnel in the demo- 
cratic way at election time. 


Community Reactions 


Sensitivity to community reactions is 
much easier to write about than to define 
for any particular area. In smaller com- 
munities, boards and _ superintendents 
should be close enough to the people to 
know what is being said about their actions 
and their conduct of the schools. In larger 
cities, dissatisfaction grows and multiplies. 
In its beginning stages, boards and super- 
intendents can be forgiven for not being 
aware that it exists. Long before the whole 
city is talking, however, it would seem to 
me that a board and a superintendent 
should be doing something about the school 
problem. 
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In many communities throughout the 
United States, where schools have incurred 
the wrath of the public, either the adminis- 
trator or a board member has been guilty 
of arbitrary and dictatorial methods. The 
unfortunate thing about these men is that 
they are always so certain they are in the 
right. 

Invariably, they have many good ideas. 
What they cannot seem to realize is that 
the people of America have a voice and a 
right to disagree with them about educa- 
tional methods for their children. As super- 
intendents and as board members, they can 
lead communities but they cannot drive 
them. Learning this the hard way is a pain- 
ful experience both for the community and 
for the individuals involved. 

It might be wise for boards to set aside 
a meeting night to talk about the com- 
munity reactions. These meetings might 
necessitate postponing payment of a few 
bills. If routine matters are the sole inter- 
est of a board of education, however, the 
task might better be done by hiring a 
competent business manager. 

This important responsibility of inform- 
ing our public and bringing in the public 
for participation in school affairs is not the 
job of an appointed committee. It is the 
joint responsibility of the superintendent, 
the board, and the staff. 


An Informed Community 


All of these suggestions ignore those 
communities where there is real rather than 
fancied pressure. The number of commun- 
ities which have been upset by real pres- 
sure groups is small. The pressure group 
can only operate where there are other dis- 
satisfactions. They can only sway public 
opinion where the public is completely 
misinformed. 

In an informed community any of the 
professional hate organizations have little 
detrimental effect on the schools. By the 
same token, material coming from any or- 
ganization must be thoroughly read and 
any valid criticisms analyzed before being 
dismissed as “propaganda from the enemies 
of public education.” This phrase has be- 
come a stock defense against all criticism 
and can lead some communities into serious 
difficulties. 

All of us in education have to realize 
that winning public support is not going 
to be an overnight proposition. Too many 
of us have given our people pageants. Now 
they want information about costs, curric- 
ula, problems, and efforts. 

Sometimes they are suspicious of us. But 
if we start today, we may still be ahead of 
our roughest days. For tomorrow promises 
problems from kindergarten to college. Our 
people will have to know about education; 
if they are confused, we shall have chaos. 

There are no blueprints for this effort. 
But there had better be great leaders among 
our superintendents and board members. 


sie 
SCHOOL _LAW=NEWS: 





SCHOOL DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT 


The school board had the power to contract 
for the employment of a school superintendent 
beyond terms to which the board members 
had been elected. $ 165.147 RSMo 1949, 
V.A.M.S. — Parker v. School Dist. of Maple- 
wood-Richmond Heights, St. Louis County, 
271 Southwestern reporter 2d 860, Mo.App. 

The fact that a school superintendent’s con- 
tract with one school district had not yet 
expired did not prevent him from contract- 
ing with another school district in view of 
the fact that he was released by the one 
school district, when the time came for him 
to perform his contract with the other dis- 
trict. — Parker v. School Dist. of Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights, St. Louis County, 271 
Southwestern reporter 2d 860, Mo.App. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PROPERTY 

Where a deed conveyed land to the school 
trustees for so long as it was used for school 
purposes, the conveyance was not of fee sim- 
ple title cut down by later limitation, and the 
provision restricting its use constituted a con- 
dition subsequent, and the trustees’ title ceased 
when the school use ended and the title re- 
verted to the heirs of the grantor. — Jones \ 
Burns, 74 Southern reporter 2d 866, Miss. 

While a school building construction con- 
tractor is usually bound by his bid for a 
contract, and the district board’s acceptance 
thereof constitutes a binding contract, a school 
board, having actual knowledge before accept- 
ing the bid that an honest clerical error was 
made by the contractor in computing the 
amount of the bid, should not be allowed to 
take advantage of such a mistake. — Berkeley 
Unified School Dist. of Alameda County, Calif. 
v. James I. Barnes Construction Co., 123 F. 
Supp. 924, Calif. 

A California district school board has the 
power to refuse a bid, made by a non-respon- 
sible bidder, for a school construction con- 
tract, and to award the contract to the next 
lowest responsible bidder. — Berkeley Unified 
School Dist. of Alameda County, Calif. v 
James I. Barnes Construction Co., 123 F. 
Supp. 924, Calif. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT DEBT 
AND TAXATION 

A plan whereby a school district would 
lease land to a nonprofit sharing corporation 
and the corporation would construct thereon a 
school building, mortgage its leasehold inter- 
est, and release the finished construction to 
the school district would create a lien on the 
school district’s property, and where the cost 
of construction would exceed 5 per cent of the 
taxable property within the district, the plan 
would result in indebtedness in excess of the 
constitutional limitation. Wis. statutes of 1953, 
$§ 40.305, 181.01 et seq.; Wis. statutes, art. 11, 
§ 3.— State ex rel. Rogers v. Milligan, 66 
Northwestern reporter 2d 326, 267 Wis. 549. 


TENURE OF TEACHERS 


A teacher’s tenure is a substantial, valuable, 
and beneficial right which cannot be taken 
away except for good cause. RCM 1947, § 75- 
2401.— State ex rel. Saxtorph v. District 
Court, Fergus County, 275 Pacific reporter 2d 
209, Mont. 

In determining a teacher’s rights under the 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Sch vol Business Administration in Action 





EMPLOYMENT OF 
ARCHITECTS 


According to the Dearborn, Mich., schools 
“Report Card” whenever the schools buy a 
major item they advertise and accept sealed 
bids. If the bidders meet the standards of 
quality specified, the business goes to the 
lowest qualified bidder. Contracts for the 
building of schools are handled in this way. 

One of the few expenditures not handled 
through sealed bids is the hiring of architects 
who design the school buildings. Architects 
employed by the school board of Dearborn, 
Mich., are paid 5 per cent of the cost of the 
school contract. 

Since the architect’s fee cannot be used as 
a basis for hiring, the board has established a 
formula for selecting architects which rates 
their professional qualifications. The method 
now in use was adopted in 1952 and is a 
revision of a former policy approved in 
October, 1951. 

“In brief, the policy makes provisions (1) 
for all architectural firms to be considered 
who indicate an interest, (2) for prospective 
architects to work through the superintendent 
and the board as a whole, (3) for the super- 
intendent and his administrative staff, who 
deal directly with architects on the job, to 
interview all prospective architects, to rate 
them according to a set form, and to recom- 
mend the top five architects to the board for 
final selection, and (4) for a rating scale which 
the board uses in making the final selection. 

“All architects are selected by ballot at a 
regular board meeting. The balloting follows 
a detailed study by each board member of the 
report prepared on each architect by the super- 
intendent. 

“The board uses a ballot which rates each 
architect by points on five different areas of 
competency. Points are given for (1) size and 
completeness of staff and facilities, (2) ex- 
perience in planning the type of building pro- 
posed; (3) recommendations from other school 
systems, (4) personnel available for super- 
vision of the job, and (5) accessibility of the 
firm. 

“The three firms receiving the highest num- 
ber of total points on the first ballot are 
voted on again. The second ballot eliminates 
the firm with the fewest points. On the third 
ballot the firm with the most points is given 
the contract.” 


ATLANTA’S HUGE PROGRAM 


Since 1946, the Atlanta, Ga., board of edu- 
cation has had new school building projects 
under way, at a cost of $22,500,000. The cur- 
rent building program is being financed with 
bond funds of $9,000,000 and a further school 
fund of $1,500,000, making a total of $10,- 
500,000 available for the construction of 265 
new classrooms in 1954-55. 

From 1951 to 1954, the board received 
$7,000,000 for 29 building projects, or 305 
additional classrooms. Of the 29 projects, 10 
are new buildings, one high school and nine 
elementary schools. 

In July, 1954, the board was allocated by 
the Municipal Bond Program the sum of 
$5,000,000 for additional new construction. 
This includes 11 building projects, a total of 
161 classrooms, comprising seven elementary 
buildings and one high school building. In 
September, 1954, the board accepted a $630,000 
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vocational building, erected with funds pro- 
vided by the Olin Foundation. 
Excluding the 161 rooms now under con- 
struction, the schools still need 291 classrooms. 
The board is in hopes that the sum of 
$5,000,000 may be received each succeeding 
vear for capital outlay. 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


The school board of the Community Unit 
Dist. No. 4, Champaign, IIl., has installed new 
bookkeeping and accounting procedures. A 
typewrtiing-bookkeeping machine has been 
installed, which writes checks, posts ledgers, 
and makes other records in single operations. 
The system has proved very satisfactory in 
the saving of time in bookkeeping operations. 

The Monticello and Union Township schools 
in Monticello, Ill., furnish each school patron 
with a brochure, which offers information on 
school personnel, the school buildings, the cur- 
riculum, time schedules, school activities, school 
ratings, cafeteria, bookstores, future plans, and 
the basic school philosophy. The cover of the 
1954-55 brochure contained an _ architect’s 
sketch of the new elementary school to be 
completed in 1955. 

The board of education of Grant School 
Dist. 110, East St. Louis, Tll., has completed a 
Handbook of Rules and Regulations for the 
schools. It is based on modern principles of 
administration. 


MICHIGAN TAX UPSET 


The Michigan Supreme Court, in an opinion 
given on November 29, 1954, has upset the 
Washtenaw County tax base, ruling that the 
higher state tax base must be used. 

The court isued a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the Washtenaw County Board of Super- 
visors and the city of East Ann Arbor to levy 
school taxes on the state equalized valuation. 

The ruling, seen as an important victory 
for schoolmen seeking more school revenues, 
will apply state-wide and will affect tax bills 
in future years. Boards of education will not 
necessarily receive more funds but will be 
able to vote them within the 15 mills’ limita- 
tion. 


COUNTY ORGANIZATION 


The several school boards of Henry County, 
Ill., have formed an organization within the 
county with meetings three times a year. The 
midwinter meeting is a dinner meeting. 

During the school year 1953-54 the organiza- 
tion has devoted its attention to inequalities 








of tax assessments. The tax equalization com- 
mittee held two meetings with the Henry 
County Board of Review. 

The planning committee works with Arthur 
L. White, county superintendent, in arrange- 
ments for time, place, and program for the 
meetings. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The school board of Unit Dist. 228, 
Geneseo, IIl., has just completed a junior high 
school building for grades seven to nine. The 
building, located on a 32-acre site, contains a 
large gymnasium seating 2400, a general shop, 
a home-economics department, a library, an 
agricultural department, and science labora- 
tories, and cost $962,464. The building is part 
of an over-all building program which includes 
three rural centers and additional elementary 
facilities for the district. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Coles County, IIl., schools have engaged 
in an extensive school building program within 
the past two years and are planning to under- 
take further large projects in the future. The 
board is now erecting a $1,300,000 high 
school, to be completed in March or April, 
1955. 

In Mattoon, two 4-room additions to grade 
schools have been completed, at a cost of 
$280,000. A new cottage-type school has been 
erected, to house the primary pupils. Work 
will be started on a new high school early 
in the spring of 1955. 

Construction work has been started on new 
grade schools in Cooks Mills and Grant Park. 
In Oakland, IIl., a music, physical education, 
and dramatics building has been completed, at 
a cost of $88,000. 

A number of new grade school buildings are 
being planned by the three community unit 
districts in the county to take care of the 
increasing school enrollments. 


FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL 


The school board of Dist. 165, Industry, IIL, 
has completed plans for an elementary and 
high school, to cost an estimated $500,000. 
Except for the common use of the all-purpose 
room for the noon lunches, all instructional 
facilities of the building, entrances, service 
rooms, etc., have been planned for complete 
separation of the grade pupils and the high 
school students. Similar independent arrange- 
ments are made for play and athletics. 
































ERECT NEW TYPE SCHOOL 


The board of education of LaGrange, Ga., 
has issued a brochure illustrating and de- 
scribing its newest school, the Southwest 
LaGrange School. The school, occupied for the 
first time this year, is an excellent example of 
community teamwork. It contains an audi- 
torium seating 642 persons, a music room, an 
audio-visual room, an art room, teachers’ 
lounges, a kitchen, and cafeteria-dining room. 
The building was financed with subscriptions 
of $469,161 by the citizens, $500,000 from a 
local industry, $354,929 from another in- 
dustry, and $100,000 from the Callaway Edu- 
cational Association. The total tax expenditures 
for school plant enlargement amount to more 
than 3 million dollars. 
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The 1955 A.A.S.A. Conventions in Picture 


St. Louis, Feb. 26—Mar. 2 Denver, Mar. 12-16 Cleveland, April 2-6 





Pres. Jordan L. Larson 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Walter Lippmann 
Washington, D. C. 


Hon. C. P. Anderson 
U.S. Senator, New Mexico 


Gen. Thomas D. White 
Vice Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force 


Richard Nixon 
Vice President of the 
United States 





Supt. Philip J. Hickey 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AASA — ST. LOUIS — 
CLEVELAND — DENVER 


Current problems in American education, 
with emphasis on staff relations in school ad- 
ministration, national problems of government 
and education, and federal aid to education 
will be discussed at the general sessions of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, to be held in St. Louis, February 26 to 
March 2; in Denver, March 12 to 16; and in 
Cleveland, April 2 to 6. 

Leading speakers at the general sessions in 
St. Louis will be Dr. W. H. Hager, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Supt. Henry I. Willett, Richmond, Va.; 
Hon. Lister Hill, U. S. Senator from Alabama; 
President Jordan L. Larson, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

The general meetings of the convention in 
Denver, March 12 to 16 will be addressed by 
Prof. Willard S. Elsbree, New York City; Gen. 
Thomas D. White, U. S. Air Force, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter Lipmann, Washington, 
D. C.; Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer, Denver. 

The general sessions of the Cleveland con- 
vention, April 2 to 6, will be addressed by 
such outstanding leaders as Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
president of PTA, Los Angeles, Calif.; Prof. 
Francis S. Chase, Chicago, Ill.; Supt. W. M. 
Ostenberg, Salina, Kans.; Prof. Herold Hunt, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Beardsley Ruml, New York 
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Dr. Willard S. Elsbree 
New York, N. Y. 


President-Elect of 
A.A\S.A., P. J. Misner 
Glencoe, III. 





Supt. H. I. Willett 
Richmond, Va. 


City; and Vice-President 
Washington, D. C. 

As in previous years, the practical phases of 
the AASA convention will be presented in the 
discussion group sessions. School board mem- 
bers will perhaps be interested in the following 
meetings at St. Louis and Denver: 


Richard Nixon, 


Supt. C. C. Trillingham 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beardsley Rum! 
New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis Discussions 


Helpful Hints in Developing a School Building 


Program — Dean M. Schweickard, leader 
Getting More for the School Dollar —Supt. H. S. 
Shibler, Indianapolis, leader. 


Maintaining Effective Teamwork Between the Super- 
intendent and School Board — Supt. Charles D. Lutz, 
Gary, Ind., leader. 

An Adequate School Insurance Program — Supt 
Earl H. Hanson, Rock Island, IIl., leeder 

Developing Printed Statements of School Policy 
Supt. R. S. Bishop, Hebron, N. D., leader 

Practical Problems in School Finance — Supt. Clyde 
Parker, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, leader. 


The Denver Group Sessions 

Developing a School Building Program — Supt. J. C. 
Moffitt, Provo, Utah, leader. 

Effective Teamwork Between Superintendent and 
School Board —Supt. Dick Denart, Waco, Tex 

Effective Use of Lay Advisory Committees — Supt. 
Paul S. Elliott, Oak Ridge, Ore., leader. 

Developing Printed School Board Policies — Supt. 
W. A. Camode, Durango, Colo., leader. 

Desegregation Problems—Supt. R. D. Morrow, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

At each of the three conventions there will 
be an inclusive commercial exhibit of books, 
educational materials, and school equipment, 
prepared under the leadership of Roger M. 
Warren, Associated Exhibitors Association. 
There will also be an architectural exhibit of 
school buildings, constructed in 1954, spon- 
sored by the AASA and the AIA. 
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As far ahead of the Model T era 


as today’s sleek new autos... 


brings out the best in any classroom! 


Brunswick advanced-design furniture encour- 
ages the creative use of classrooms by teacher 
and student. Pieces shift in a matter of mo- 
ments—change place or function. A child can 
easily move them. 

Each unit is almost incredibly adaptable! 
Interchangeable panels and shelves give cabi- 
nets new dimensions with a twist of a screw- 
driver. Chairs and desks change arms, add 
storage space just as easily! PIECES ARE 
NEVER OUT-DATED because flexible-function 














designing lets them change as conditions 
change, as teaching methods change! 

Knockdown construction permits minimum 
space for storage, minimum costs for ship- 

ing. Interchangeable parts mean less to buy, 
ess to ship, less to store! 

Look through these pages to see the excit- 
ing advances in design that Brunswick brings 
to the schoolroom ...send for the complete 
catalogue to learn full details about the whole 
of this revolutionary line! 


See Brunswick furniture at the AASA regional conventions—St. Louis, Denver, Cleveland! 
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replace costly built-ins .. . 
give storage space new 
mobility, new usefulness! 
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The new idea in cabinets provides supplementary work 
surfaces! Brunswick Cabinets may be used as work sur- 
faces without worries about youngsters’ treatment... the 
topmost surface of each unit is doubly protected with a 
rugged melamine plastic for positive resistance to ink, clay 
and paint. And they bring color to the classroom! Select 








Brunswick brings a new concept to the classroom... 


Versatile, Flexible, Colorful 


Here’s classroom furniture that’s as ready for change 
as the children who will use it— mobile, multi-purpose 
and durable! As activities require different work and 
play areas, cabinets move easily and quickly to form 
countless room arrangements. Use basic one, two or 
four shelf units, alone or in combination. Interchange- 
able panels and shelves, plus a revolutionary sim- 
plicity of design, make for quick and easy assembly. 
All parts may be disassembled, interchanged and reas- 
sembled to make other units as the need arises. 
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sliding door panels in coral, blue or yellow... 
mented by the rich sage grey of the cabinets. 
appealing! And, when color schemes change in the class- 


comple- 
Fresh and 


room, doors can be changed just as easily .. . or taken off 


altogether! The 15” deep shelves offer plenty of storage 
room, and yet give easy accessibility at all times. 
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Classroom Cabinets 


Sink - Toy Bin - Paper Cabinet 
Deep-storage shelving and cabinets 


Brunswick 
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Storage space is put to work—effectively! Brunswick cab- 
inets make ideal room dividers—add extra work surfaces. 
An important principle in construction, the honeycomb 
core, treated for durability and sandwiched between layers 
of strong, tempered hardboard, gives high strength-to- 
weight ratio, built-in lightness. 
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These newest additions to the Brunswick classroom 
line offer you many advantages! A cabinet with 
built-in stainless steel sink! A 4-wheel toy bin with 
its own cabinet! Paper cabinet with full 26” depth, 
to accommodate large drawing papers! Storage cab- 
inets and shelves with new 22” depth to give room- 
ier storage, even greater work surface space! All, 
accurately made, standardized in construction— 
ready to install! Movable at will—only the sink 
needs permanent installation! 


Sink Cabinet 





See Brunswick furniture at the AASA regional 
conventions — St. Louis, Denver and Cleveland! 
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Brunswick. 


Flexible-function designing 


Brunswick's stacking desk takes advantage 
of every inch of school-room floor space! 


Brunswick’s new stacking desk combines plenty of room for book storage 
with easy mobility—a dream-come-true for creative teaching! Desks may 
be arranged in groups or rows in a matter of moments. For times when 
activities demand open space, desks stack out of the way easily, as shown. 
Rubber bumpers underneath keep tops safe from scratches. 

The new, fresh room arrangements possible with Brunswick stacking 
schoolroom desks make every inch of floor space work at top efficiency — 
important in new or older schoolrooms! 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE 
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benefits student and teacher 


A Brunswick desk brings new ease, 
| new organization to lighten a teacher's task! 


Versatile work center for the teacher—a Brunswick desk that holds a lot, 
yet occupies little space . . . is light enough to be moved easily, even by the 
children! Personal possessions and children’s records are easily accessible 
at all times. Special file drawer permits front-to-back or side-to-side filing. 
Just one of several advanced-design teacher’s desks by Brunswick. 
Whether you’re considering one new desk or a pace-setting room, send 
} for the free Brunswick catalogue, and discover school furniture that’s de- 
signed to keep pace with the future—and priced so you can have it now. 


Se 
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See Brunswick furniture 


at the AASA regional 


conventions-St. Louis, 


Denver and Cleveland! 





COLLENDER COMPANY 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 








“All Aboard™ 


A New and Different Approach 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


The nation has a stake in the education 
of every child, but that stake is in the 
foundations and not in the cupolas of the 
educational structure. So declares Beardsley 
Ruml, noted American economist, member 
of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and chairman of its 
Public Education Finance Committee which 
recently published a report after five years 
of study entitled “Financing Public Edu- 
cation in the Decade Ahead.” 

Mr. Ruml, it will be remembered, was 
the originator some years ago of the “pay- 
as-you-go” withholding plan for income 
tax payments. At the time, that sugges- 
tion was looked upon by many as radical 
and unworkable, but after somewhat less 
than a year of study and debate it was 
adopted by Congress and put into practice. 
Few of us would now advocate going back 
to the former plan of making ourselves 
responsible for having all the necessary 
cash in hand when income-tax day rolls 
around each year. 


Mr. Ruml’s Proposal 


The new proposal for federal support 
of elementary and secondary education is 
made in the National Citizens Commis- 
sion’s report mentioned above and is ad- 
vocated by Mr. Ruml. At first glance it 
may seem as radical as the tax withhold- 
ing plan. But, considering its source and 
the genuine concern and _ understanding 
Mr. Rum! and his associates have for the 
nation’s economy and for public education, 
it would be wise to give the idea careful 
study before rejecting it. 

The plan in brief is that support for 
schools from the Federal Government 
should take the form of a “flat grant” 
for every child of school age as reported 
by the U. S. Census. This is very different 
from the other proposals in recent years 
which have been based on the idea that 
the Federal Government should try to 
equalize educational opportunity among 
the states, and which have always bogged 
down in the effort to devise some work- 
able formula for equalization that would 
satisfy everybody and minimize federal 
control. This is what Mr. Ruml refers to 
as the cupola type of support for the 
educational structure. He would reverse 
the whole idea and apply federal support 
to the foundation on the completely equal 
basis of the number of children to be 
educated wherever they may be. 

Mr. Rum! first made this proposal pub- 
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for Education 


licly in an address at the fifth annual 
dinner of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, in San Fran- 
cisco, on March 19, 1954. The speech was 
printed and given wide circulation. Last 
October, in advance of the publication of 
his Committee’s report, Mr. Ruml met 
with the National Organizations Round 
Table on Public Schools and gave an off- 
the-record description of the Finance Com- 
mittee’s conclusions, with his own emphasis 
on the “flat-grant” proposal. 

Leaders of 25 national organizations, 
representing a cross section of American 
life, listened to the plan and had an 
opportunity to raise questions regarding it. 
This writer was present and gained a more 
favorable impression of the new proposal 
than he had gotten from reading the San 
Francisco speech. It would seem important 
that members of school boards should 
know about the plan and consider it 
thoughtfully as a possible factor in the 
total problem of educational finance. 

On December 6 the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, New 
York 36, N. Y., officially released its 
report on “Financing Public Education in 
the Decade Ahead” and a companion 
pamphlet entitled “How Do We Pay for 
Our Public Schools” designed for use by 
citizens generally. School board members 





PRIORITY 


He who would excel in the realm of 
thought must not tarry in the do- 
main of dollars. — E.spert Huspparp. 


This is not to say that dollars are unim- 
portant. Rather that they are not ends in 
themselves, but simply means to the attain- 
ment of ends more worthy of the mind and 
spirit of growing man. In a special sense this 
admonition applies to the work of school 
boards who are inclined to “tarry in the 
domain of dollars’ when they should be 
thinking first of educational purposes and 
potentialities. Questions on the kind and 
quality of the services we want our schools 
to render should take precedence over how 
much money they will cost. Once the 
functions and possible objectives of the 
schools are so clearly set forth as to create 
a strong community desire for their attain- 
ment, the needed money is usually forth- 
coming in this rich land of ours without 
undue worry or effort. — E. M. T. 





to Federal Aid 


are urged to secure copies of these pam- 
phlets which the Commission will send 
singly free of charge, and they are further 
urged to study the pamphlets carefully as 
the latest and best available material on 
the ever present and perplexing problem 
of adequate school finance. 


Reasoning Behind the New Proposal 


This country, the report by Mr. Ruml’s 
committee points out, is going through 
major changes which will become more 
manifest in the next decade and about 
which it is possible to make some reason- 
ably certain predictions. 

The first of these changes is the rapid 
and continuing increase in population of 
which we are all aware. By 1965 our total 
population is expected to reach 190 million, 
48 million of whom will be children of 
school age, 5 to 17, as compared with 36 
million today. 

The second change is in the capacity of 
our country to produce new wealth, which 
is rising as a result of research, new 
machines, and new methods. This is known 
as “productivity” and is not the same as 
production; in fact, our productivity keeps 
rising even when production temporarily 
falls off. By 1965, the lowest estimate of 
America’s gross income is 525 billion dol 
lars as compared with 365 billion dollars 
in 1953. 

The third change is in the reduction of 
the average working week which results in 
employment for more people at the same 
time giving the individual a greater amount 
of leisure time for the use and enjoyment 
of his income. 

During the past 15 years a large pro- 
portion of the nation’s increased income 
has been absorbed in the production of 
armament and in measures for defense 
While these are likely to continue, they 
will not increase in proportion to the 
increase in national income unless there 
should be a major war. 

It becomes apparent that in order to 
maintain full employment in the years 
ahead there must be a tremendous _in- 
crease in our demands for goods and 
services, among which education has a 
high priority. The problem we face is how 
to devote a little larger percentage of the 
nation’s increasing productivity to its sys- 
tem of public education. It seems absurd 
to argue that we cannot afford to spend 
even two or three times as much on our 
schools as we are now spending. In fact, 
both from the standpoint of an improved 
economy and of the advancement and wel- 
fare of our citizenry, such an expenditure 
should prove a highly profitable investment. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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LOCK 
with handle 
pushed down, 
and all doors 
lock automat- 
ically 





+Grade-Robes for free-standing 
or recessed installation are avail- 
able for pre-built or steel bases, 
or with legs. 





*Patents pending. 
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in elementary school wardrobes 


- 


GRADE = ROBES 


up to unlock a Group Locking Control... When master con- 


all doors auto- 
matically 


trol is unlocked, individual doors can be opened and closed 
by the pupils. 

@ Positive Pre-Latching . .. When master control is in locked 
position, individual doors, whether gently closed or slammed, 
will lock automatically because of positive 3-point pre-latching 
@ Better Supervision By Teacher... Orderliness, neatness, 
quiet, safety, and fool-proof protection is insured. 

@ Ample Room In Less Space. . . Flush installation requires 
only 16” deep unfinished recess. Cubic content of each 
classroom is reduced, thus contributing huge savings in 
building costs. Expense of finished walls, occupied by Grade- 
Robes* is eliminated. 

@ Standard Interior Arrangements ...3 different interiors 
for 4 to 6 pupils are available, plus teachers’ wardrobe and 
bookcase units. All Grade-Robes are 22” wide; 15” deep, 
60” high without legs. 

@ Heavy Duty Construction... Rugged, precision-formed 
steel fabrication. Baked enamel finish in Desert Sand, Olive 
Green, and Gray. 


New Catalog Gives Complete Details. Write! 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
3578 DeKalb St. . St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
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A NEW APPROACH TO FEDERAL EDUCATION AID 


(Continued from page 74) 

To sum up in the words of the National 
Citizens Commission’s report: “In the 
decade ahead, in the absence of war or 
other unforeseen natural disasters, the 
United States will have a greatly expanded 
volume of income available for consump- 
tion, investment, and savings. Education 
needs will grow, but relative to the growth 
of national income the amount involved 
will not be unmanageable. The money re- 
quirements can be financed by allocating to 
public education a small percentage of the 
increase in national income and produc- 
tivity. The financing problem is a problem 
of policy, not of resources; the problem is 
to select the best basis on which to make 
a small portion of the increased national 
production and income available for edu- 
cation.” 

The italics are this writer’s. The prob- 
lem of finding and agreeing upon “the 
best basis” for the adequate financial sup- 
port of public education in this country 
is one to which we all have to address 
ourselves until we come up with an answer 
to which the majority of our citizens, 
nationwide, agree. There are three levels 
from which this support comes in varying 
degrees — local, state, and federal. Opinions 
differ as to the extent and the conditions 
involved in any increase in aid from the 
Federal Government for public schoois 
which, under our system, are basically the 
responsibility of state and local govern- 
ments. Mr. Ruml and his committee have 


come up with a new approach to this 
question, and one which is likely to be 
widely discussed. 


Advantages of Flat Grants 

As most persons who have given thought 
to the matter are aware, there exist among 
the states great inequalities in child popu- 
lation, in wealth behind each child, in the 
cost of education, and in the effort made 
to support schools. Often states with more 
children have less wealth per child, and 
vice versa. Expenditures per pupil in 
school are almost four times greater in 
the state that spends the most than in 
the one which spends the least. 

When the question was put to Mr. Ruml 
during the round-table discussion as to 
how he would justify the proposal for 
flat-grant federal aid in the light of these 
inequalities among the states, the gist of 
his reply was as follows: 

First, from the standpoint of the nation 
as a whole, a child is a future citizen 
wherever he may be, and the nation has 
an equal interest in every child regardless 
of residence, social position, or economic 
status. 

Second, the nation’s concern is with the 
literacy of its future citizens, with their 
basic need for elementary skill in com- 
munication and in computation or, if you 
please, in the 3 R’s. In other words, Mr. 
Ruml repeated, the nation’s stake is in 
the foundations of learning and not in its 
varieties and particular adaptations. These 





should be left for determination and sup- 
port in varying degrees at state and local 
levels by state and local authorities. 
Third, when federal aid is extended on 
the so-much-per-child basis (using U. S. 
Census figures) instead of on some kind 
of calculated formula, the possibility of 
federal control is reduced to a minimum 
The allocation of the money through the 
U. S. Office of Education to the State 
Departments of Education becomes simply 
a matter of accounting and nothing more — 
so many children at so much per child 
equals so much money placed to the 
credit of each state, to be spent for 
public education as defined in that state. 
Fourth, the plan would result in some 
measure of equalization. For example, 
states with the highest percentage of chil- 
dren would get more proportionately on a 
per-child basis than would states with 
fewer children per 1000 of population 
Again, states with the lowest incomes 
would be paying proportionately smaller 
amounts in taxes to the federal source of 
the grants-in-aid they would receive 
Moreover, states where the expenditures 
per pupil are low would be receiving a 
higher percentage from the federal flat 
grant than would states spending two or 
three times as much per pupil, and there- 
fore would be helped more in proportion. 


Putting the Plan Into Operation 


Granted that the time might come when 

a majority of the American people. 

through action by the Congress, would 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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1956. 





The work of the board is facilitated by a bond issue of 





The Board of Education, Port Huron, Michigan 


The board of education which is working closely with the 
Port Huron Citizens’ Commission for Better Schools, has an 
inclusive program for modemizing the school facilities. Addi- 
tions to two schools are under construction; a new elementary 
school will be completed in September, 1955; a new senior 
high school is being planned for occupancy in September, 


$2,450,000, voted in April, 1954. At the same election, 1.5 
mills additional taxes were voted for school operation purposes. 
The immediate return from this source for the school year 
1954-55 is estimated in excess of $111,000. 

The board, standing: Dr. Charles Kempf; Stanley C. Bene- 
dict; Richard A. Cooley; Thornton §. Kunz. Front Row: 
William H. Brahany, Jr., vice-president; Frank O. Staiger, 
president; Mrs. Edward A. Haynes. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 





NEW LIFE is a name, a symbol, a guide. New Life identifies the finest in library furniture, represents a departure from out- 


moded design, leads the library into its proper place at the forefront of our modern educational system. It provides for 
future requirements. . ; 





FREELINE designates the most advanced design in library tables. Freeline Tables are completely apronless, include distinctive 
features which add to comfort and service life. 
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FREELINE 210 
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LIFE-LIKE is a free New Life planning service. Given requirements and floor plan, we supply life-like photos of a scale model 
set-up of your library. 





NEW LIFE is your answer, whether you need a new charging desk, your index files expanded, a new reading room, or addi- 
tional shelving—or perhaps a complete new library .. . 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN £. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. + 1711 NORTH TENTH STREET - PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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A NEW APPROACH 


(Concluded from page 76) 


adopt the principle of federal aid to edu- 
cation on a flat-grant basis, Mr. Ruml sug- 
gests that it should be started at a nominal 
figure, say $20 to $30 per child per year. 
He recognizes frankly that when the plan 
is first put into operation there will be 
some inevitable misunderstandings and 
jockeying for imagined preferments which 
will have to be ironed out in the first 
two or three years. Sound working prin- 
ciples could thus be established and under- 
stood on the basis of experience, just as 
in the case of the income tax withholding 
plan it took a couple of years for people 
to adjust themselves to the idea. 

Then, on the basis of successful opera- 
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BURN COAL-Save Fue 


COMBUSTIONEER’S MODULATION auto- 
matically feeds coal and air to the fire 
at variable rates to meet load require- 
ments, starting slowly, accelerating, 
tapering off, or stopping as the load de- 
mand changes. This levels off peaks 
and valleys in feeding, prevents over- 
firing and waste of coal! 
Furthermore, Combustioneer’s agi- 
tating transmission keeps the fire-bed 
always open, free burning . . . the auto- 
matic respirator controls air delivery 





Bin-Feed Model No. 15 





Hopper Model No. 50 
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tion and established merit, the support per 
child could be stepped up to $40 or $50 
or $60 per year, but never beyond the 
point where the state and local communi- 
ties would have the largest and most sub- 
stantial stake in the education of their 
children and the complete determination 
of its character, extent, and ramifications. 
In brief, the concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be to provide an under- 
pinning for a minimum program of public 
education. 


“Meet Me in St. Louis” 


This month the attention of school board 
members in America focuses on the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of the National 
School Boards Association in St. Louis, 
February 24-26. 














|, Save Time, Save Money! 


for maximum combustion efficiency 
and smoke-free stacks. The result—heat 
output is always balanced with the load 
demand. 

Combustioneer Hopper and Bin- 
Feed Models range in capacity from 9 
to 1000 Ibs. per hour. They are preci- 
sion made, rugged, giving long life in 
hard service. 


Write today for Heating Manual 
giving complete data and specifications 


COMBUSTIONEER DIVISION 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1218 West Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 


GAS BURNERS @ HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE OIL BURNERS 
OIL FURNACES @ STOKERS © HUMIDIFIERS 


Headquarters for the convention will be 
the Jefferson Hotel with all general ses- 
sions in the Gold Room. Advance regis- 
trations indicate a record attendance. 

An interesting and helpful program has 
been prepared. On Thursday, February 24, 
the opening session will be held at 10:00 
a.m.; in the afternoon a group of school 
board leaders will discuss “The Effective 
Local School Board’; in the evening mes- 
sages will be received from heads of the 
National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, and the Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference. 

Friday morning and afternoon, rotating 
panels of experts will lead discussions on 
School Buildings, School Insurance, Buy- 
ing and Selling for Schools, Teacher Supply 
and Demand, Teacher Recruitment, Teach- 
er Preparation, the State and White House 
Conferences on Education, Educational 
Television, and Civil Defense and the 
Schools, with opportunity at the close of 
the day for personal consultation with the 
nine experts. In the evening an address 
by the incoming president of the A.A.S.A., 
Henry I. Willett, will be followed by 
entertainment. 

Saturday morning the business session 
will be held. Also on Saturday there will 
be an all-day program and luncheon for 
members of boards of education in cities 
of over 500,000 population. Members of 
state boards of education will hold a meet- 
ing in the afternoon. Secretaries of state 
school boards associations have their own 
get-together during the day. In the evening 
comes the annual banquet with Dr. Adam 
S. Bennion of Salt Lake City, Utah, as the 
featured speaker. Dr. Bennion has been 
serving during the past year as chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Responsi- 
bility in the Field of Education of the 
U. S. Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 


— 
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N.E.A. CRITICIZES HOUSTON 


A report of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which summarizes a confidential ques- 
tionnaire submitted to teachers in Houston, 
Tex., indicates that 44 per cent of the teachers 
feel that they are subjected to a variety of 
pressures and coercions. The report is the 
latest incident in a controversy which followed 
the dismissal of Dr. George Ebey, as deputy 
superintendent of schools. 


DR. REEVES ELECTED 


Dr. Claude L. Reeves became permanent 
superintendent of schools for Los Angeles, 
Calif., on December 20, 1954. He had been 
previously superintendent of the senior high 
schools of the city and was at one time in- 
terim county superintendent for Los Angeles. 
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% The San Francisco, Calif., board of edu- 
cation, in December 1954, adopted a resolution 
prohibiting teachers from taking an active part 
in local political campaigns. A teachers’ group, 
headed by Miss Mary K. Ryan, president of 
the Teachers’ Association, disregarded the res- 
olution and wrote letters favoring certain 
candidates, including Charles Foehn, chairman 
of the board. At a meeting in January, the 
resolution was reconsidered but not revoked. 
The teachers were not reproved by the board. 
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use. Has all the advantages of willed os oe 
surfaces— PLUS lightweight, rigid welded steel re- 
inforcing structure. 1. ee — steel frame sup- 
Adds years to the “wear-life” oon Ooenaeier eine 
ance to wear than the best wood tops. 
of your school-desk tops Attractive birch-grain pattern, Satin. 
smoo inish, niform e lig 
A completely new principle of desk-top design . i 
and construction, researched, developed and err plastic diy protect ai 
manufactured by American Seating Company, od 
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Available NOW on these units 
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WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
NC Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
: Manufacturers of 
— ~ , School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church. Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
hes Bo Tables with Tobie wom ee 
Desk Desk Chair Chair 
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Robert was all thumbs, it seemed, 

when he tangled with a manual 
typewriter. Every time he struck a key, 
two went down instead. 


ad 10 thumbs! 


But when he transferred to an IBM 
Electric, with its shallow key dip and 
easy touch, his extra thumbs soon 
became expert fingers. By the end of 
the semester, he was typing well on 
both the manual and the electric. 


“But it was the IBM that eased my 
touch and perfected my finger control,” 
he said. 


This true story, told by Professor 
Marion Wood at a recent electric 
typing workshop session, prompted 
enthusiastic assent from many of the 
teacher-students present...who had 
found IBM’s easy touch and electric 
operation the magic means of 
developing students’ speed and skill 
on both manuals and electrics. 





All over the country, in “workshops” 
sponsored by schools and educational 
groups, teachers are learning... by 
operating IBM’s, discussing teaching 
techniques, exchanging experiences 

... that the IBM Electric Typewriter is 
really an invaluable teaching tool. 


Professor Wood, IBM Education 
Consultant, has prepared a set of four 
lesson plans, full of helpful hints and 
shortcuts which will be useful in 
teaching either the manual or electric 
typewriter. They can be used also as 

a basis for conducting a “workshop” in 
your community. If you would like a set 
of these plans, free, just write School 
Service Department, International 
Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 














IBM | Electric ‘Typewriters 
"The Teaching, Typewniter” 
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¥% Greenfield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases of $300 per year for 
teachers until they reach the proper level on 
the schedule. The increases provide adjust- 
ments for teachers between the minimum and 
maximum ranges. 

% West Hartford, Conn. The school board 
has approved a new salary schedule for the 
administrative personnel. The schedule is ar- 
ranged on a ratio plan and no actual amounts 
are stated. The plan takes into account the 


size of each school and the responsibilities in- 
volved. 


% Monroe, La. The Ouachita parish board 
has increased the salaries of the superintendent, 
the assistant superintendent, and the super- 
visor. Supt. W. W. Ward was given an in- 
crease of $1,520, and the assistant superin- 
tendent was raised to $7,600. 

% Clarence, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a schedule of extra pay for teachers 
and coaches engaged in afterschool work on 
extracurricular activities. The schedule grades 
each activity according to a formula, The 
amounts paid depend on the hours spent, the 
number of pupils, and an additional pressure 
factor. The pay scale ranges from a minimum 
of $100 to a top figure of $315. 

¥% Ipswich, Mass. The school board has voted 
to raise the maximum salary of nondegree 
teachers from $3,650 to $3,950. For bachelor- 
degree teachers the maximum is $4,100, and 
for master-degree teachers, $4,400. 


¥ Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
approved salary increases for 200 teachers in 
special categories. As of December 1, 1954, 
substitute teachers will be paid $12.50 per day 
and regular supply teachers will receive a $200 
annual increase. 

¥% Vernon, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a single-salary schedule. All teachers 
begin at $3,000 per year and go to $5,000 in 
the fourteenth year. Salaries for those having a 
master’s degree are $200 more at each step on 
the schedule. 

¥% Waterville, Me. The school board has ap- 
proved a suggestion of the teachers’ club that 
minimum and maximum salaries for teachers 
be increased. Under the plan, teachers holding 
a bachelor’s degree will receive a minimum 
salary of $2,600 and a maximum of $4,000. 
Teachers with a master’s degree will be paid 
a minimum of $2,800 and a maximum of 
$4,200. 

% Kittanning, Pa. The school board has 
raised the salary of first-year teachers to $3,000 
per year. An adjustment will be made in the 
salary of present teachers who would not earn 
over $3,000 next year under the old setup of 
salaries. 

% Fairfield, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a revision of its salary schedule for 
1955. The schedule places emphasis on teach- 
ers with master’s degrees, sets the beginning 
salary at $3,350, and increases the maximum 
for teachers with bachelor and master’s de- 
grees. An increase of $700, with increments, 
over a two-year period is provided. 

¥% Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1955, which 
raises the minimum and maximum salaries for 
teachers, principals, and supervisors by $200. 
Teachers with a normal school diploma will 
receive $3,200 to $5,200; teachers with a mas- 
ter’s degree, $3,500 to $6,200; those with a 
master’s degree, plus one year of graduate 
work, $3,500 to $6,500; and those with a doc- 
tor’s degree, $3,600 to $6,800. 

% Plainville, Conn. Salary increases ranging 
from $100 to $600 per year have been re- 
quested by the Plainville Teachers’ Club. 
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—IT’S FOLDED! 


And it’s child’s play with 


Samsonite 


the chair with the easy 


ONE FINGER 
FOLDING ACTION! 









SAMSONITE 
ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 
Six smart colors. 
Model #2600 






Swift! Smooth! Safe! Samsonite’s im- 
proved folding action lessens “set-up” 
time. And because these remarkable 
chairs fold so compactly, they save stor- 
age space! No wonder Samsonite is the 
first choice of seating experts! 


SAMSONITE UPHOLSTERED FOLDING 
CHAIR. Buoyantly padded seat cov- 
ered with rich, rugged Samsontex 
vinyl—50% sturdier than usual 
vinyls! Model #2700. 


Only Samsonite gives you all these 
EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! e 
Tubular steel construction « Safety- 
Guard Hinges * Compact storing ° 
“Automobile” finish »* Bonderized to 
resist rust * Posture-Curved Comfort + 
Won't tilt or wobble * Low in cost. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES from your Samsonite 
Distributor; or write us. Ask for our new Free 
booklet: “How to Save Money on Public Seating.” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE CHAIR on your letterhead. 
Try it, test it. No obligation. 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 
on the back of your 
folding chairs. It 
identifies a genuine FOLDING CHAIR 
Samsonite chair. ES ee 


SHWAYDER BROS. INC 


Samsonite 





NEW SAMSONITE BANQUET TABLE 
sets up in seconds, folds to only 
24%” thin! Safe —legs lock open! 
Masonite or Lifetime-Plastic tops. 
6 ft. (#4600); 8 ft. (#4800) lengths. 


Samsonite 


... the folding furniture that’s strongest coe lasts longest! 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION, DEPT. 03, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage Card Tables and Chairs for the Home...Classroom Furniture 











We are proud 


to acknowledge 


these distinguished school Architects 
who have specified Schieber fold- 


ing table and bench equipment 


in the interest of effecting 


economies in school construction 


relate MoM). 4°) a-1 Melll aml) -la-(al-titela) 


for their confidence in our 


company and our products 








ay’ i 1D incceset 
Howard A. Griffith, Jr. ...... 












ARIZONA 
i £\) aes Phoenix 
Lescher & Mahoney Phoenix 
ARKANSA: 
E. Chester Nelson ................Fort Smith 
Bruce R. Anderson ..... Little Rock 
Swaim & Allen seeeehittle Rock 
McAninch & Mahnker . Little Rock 
Morris Smith ............. .. Little: Rock 
Trapp & Clippard . Little Rock 


Wittenberg, Delony & Davidson ..L. R. 





CALIFORNIA 
Boyd Georgi oon. ccccccccccccseeee Altadena 
Ernest L. McCoy ......Bakersfield 
Whitney Biggar ...Bakersfield 
Russell De Lappe Berkeley 


Schmidts & ~ ae A 

Elston & Cranston .. 
Robert Stanton ..... 
Frank Wynkoop ... 
Lawrence Thomson ..... 
Anthony & Langford . 
Jerome C. DeHetre 
F. T. Georgeson .. 
Gerald Matson .......... 
Wm. G. Hastrup ....... 
John P. Miller 

Swartz & Hyberg 
Graham Latta 









7 ne Kentfield 
Eggers & Faddis ............. la Mesa 
Thomas J. Russell ...... Long Beach 
Lawrence W. Gentry .............. Los Altos 
Allison & Rible . Los Angeles 





Austin, Field & Fry ....Los Angeles 
Balch, Bryan, Perkin & Huchason L. A. 
Bowen- Rule & Bowen ......los Angeles 















Caughey & Termstrom- 
QS eee los Angeles 
Daniel, 
os Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
lo Los Angeles 
Kistner, Wright & Wright Los Angeles 
Marsh, Smith & Powell . Los Angeles 
Maynard Lyndon .............los Angeles 
Schrieber & Peterson Les Angeles 
Charles D. James .... ... Madera 
Arthur D. Janssen .... Menlo Park 
Anderson & Simonds Oakla: 
Associated Architects . ..Oakla: 


Cline & Zerkle .... 
G. E. Ellinger ... 
John Hudspeth 
Reynolds & Chamberlain . i 

Dewey Harnish ..........sh 
J. J. Buchter = 


Clark, Frey & Chang +e y por | 








Clark & Stromquist™=.c 
Robert H. Ainsworth ... 
Frick & Frick ... 

































Clarence C. Cuff ....... 

Chas. F. Dean . ram@gnto 

Harry Devine ... Sacra’ to 

Koblik & Fisher .. Sacramento 
Franceschi & Mulle 


George C. Sellon ah 
Gordon Stafford ....... 


Leonard F. Starks ...... ._..... Saeramento 


ST. LOUIS, 















Francis 1. S. Mayers ............. Stamford 
cacncabl William J. Provoost .. Stamford 
Sens. — & Smith ... Stamford 
Walter Fure Thomsonville 
hordase Nichols & Butterfieid _West Hartford 
John Lyon Reid ..... Ernest Sibley West Hartford 
Vincent Buckley San Francisco DELAWARE 
Cc. A. Caulkins & Assoc. San Fran. E. Wm. o— ...Wilmington 
Mario Ciampi San Francisco Massena & du Wilmington 
Leslie C. Irwin . San Francisco DISTRICT “OF COLUMBIA 
Kump Assoc. ..... San Francisco James J. Baldwin 
Falk & Booth .... San Francisco Rhees E. Burket 
























Masten & Hurd San Francisco 


ks John H. Graham 
Warneke & Warneke San Francisco 


Arthur Kelsey 


James H. Mitchell San Francisco McLeod & Ferrara 

Vincent G. Raney San Francisco Frank Martinelli & Son 
John L. Reid cose Francisco Ronald S. Senseman 
Donald P. Smith ...........San Francisco A. Hamilton Wilson 
Wilton Smith . sesee8M Francisco FLORIDA 
Charles F. Strothoff ...... San Francisco Sanford W. Goin ............. 







































Gainesville 










Ernest F. Winkler ............San Francisco A. Eugene Cellar i 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons San Fran. Ralph S. Fetmer & Assoc. .Jacksonville 
Chas. Butner . 


Harvey D. Frye .............0-- Jacksonville 


John M. Evans . Clyde H 


John Badgley & 








Associates ; San Louis Obispo 
Lynn Duckering ............... Santa Cruz 
Joe M. Estep Santa Monica 
se. C. Wilson a ..Santa Paula 

Clarence Felciano ............Santa Rosa 
c A. Caulkins, Jr. .. Santa Rosa 
L. P. Baldini So. San Francisco 
Corrough & Wong ..................Stockton 
Elmore G. Ernst . Stockton 

... Stockton 


i 
Mayo, Johnson & DeWolf . 
ia ...Vallejo | 


Buchter & Lillis 

Robert Kaestner Visalia 

R. L. Warren iat Whittier 
CANADA 


Hodges & Bates Assoc. Calgary, Alta. 


Sam Collins -.Wancouver, B. C. 
Sharp, serene Berwick, 
ratt Vancouver, B. C. 


COLORADO 

James M. Hunter 
William F. Andres ... 
Temple Buell & Co. 
Edwin A. Francis 
Alfred Watts Grant ... 
John K. Monroe . wal 
G. Meredith Musick . 
. Roger Musick me, 

rson 


Boulder 
pert” Denver 


Denv 





...Decatur 






A. Hayden PAR é Ax Salogga .\......... vessonegseees.- Decatur 

H. et eng Je aiest ford | Belde ...........E. St. Lovis 

» Frid & Pron é ford ° .E. St. Louis 
..Edwardsville 


Elmer Gylleck & Assoc. 
Richard J. Stromberg .... 
LeRoy W. Thompson . 
Leslie R. Winsaver ... 
Frazier & Rafferty ........ 
Clarence L. Dahlquist & Assoc. Glenvw 
Wm. J. Connor & Assoc. ...Harvey 


Elgin 
..Elgin 
..Elgin 
alesburg 





















Smi 
Westcott & Mapes, 


VISIT OUR BOOT Ath 
FEB. 26—-MAR. 2; DENV 


-A.S.A. — N.E.A. EXHIBIT: 


IN-WALL 





PORT-A-FOLD 


Bruno Lunardi Highland Park 


Wm. F. Bernbrock & Assoc. ...Moline 
D. Clarence Wilson Mount Vernon 
William Potter O'Fallon 


W. F. McCaughey & Assoc. Park Ridge 


Crenshaw & Jost ekin 
Gregg & Briggs Peoria 
Lankton & Ziegele .......................Peoria 
Bradley & Bradley .............. Rockford 
Hubbard & Hyland ............... Rockford 
Gilbert A. Johnson .... Rockford 
Raymond A. Orput . Rockford 
William Stuhr Rock Island 
L. Phillip Trutter . Springfield 
Smith, Kratz & Strong Urbana 
Ganster & Henninghausen .. Waukegan 


INDIANA 
Pohlmeyer & Pohlmeyer 
T. Richard Shoaff & 
Proctor Assoc. .. 
A. M. Strauss, Inc. 


Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 


Beine, Hall & Curran Gary 
Frederic W. Collins Gary 
R. S. Kastendieck & Co. Gary 


Burns & Burns 

Everett |. Brown & Assoc. 
Howard F. Foltz Indianapolis 
Edward D. James Indianapolis 
Lennox & Matthews & Assoc. _Indpls 
McGuire & Shook Indianapolis 
Walter A. Scholer & Assoc. Lafayette 
R. W. Clinton & Assoc. Richmond 
Maurer & Maurer South Bend 
Roy W. Worden & Assoc. South Bend 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Lester W. Routt Vincennes 
! 

Morrell & McCann Clinton 

Robert C. Robinson Council Bluffs 

John J. Baumann . Davenport 

Charles Atlfillisch Decorah 

Dougher, Rich & 

Woodburn Des Moines 
Karl Keffer Assoc. Des Moines 
Smith, Voorhees, Jensen 

& Silletto Assoc. Moines 


Tinsley, Higgins & Lighter D. Moines 
Wetherell & Harrison Des Moines 


Hansen & Waggoner Mason City 

Stanley Engineering Co. ..... Muscatine 

William Beuttler ioux City 

David B. Toenjes Waterloo 
KANSAS 

Howard Blanchard Garden City 


English, Miller & Hockett 
Mann & Co. 
McCrackin & Hiett 
Ellswood, Carlson, 
& Falwell 
Joseph W. Radotinsky 


Hutchinson 
Hutchinson 
Hutchinson 
Hauser 

Kansas City 
Kansas City 


F. O. Wolfenbarger Manhattan 
Griest & Ekdahl Topeka 
Glen E. Benedick Wichita 
Garrold Griffin Wichita 
Schmidt, McVay & Peddie Wichita 
Hibbs & Robinson Wichita 
Leaper & Gilbert ..Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Oberwarth, Livingston 
& Assoc. Frankfort 
Brock & Johnson Lexington 
Meriwether & Marye Assoc. Lexington 
John F. Wilson Lexington 
William G. Crawford Louisville 
Crites & Johnston Paducah 
G. Tandy Smith Paducah 
James Allen Clark Winchester 
LOUISANA 
Ricciuti, Stoffle & Assoc N. Orleans 
Dreyfous, Seiferth & Gilbert .N. Oris 
MAINE 
Alonzo J. Harriman Auburn 
Stanley S. Merrill Auburn 
Bunker & Savage Augusta 
Crowell, Lancaster & Higgins . Bangor 
Eaton W. Tarbell & Assoc. Bangor 
Miller & Beal, Inc. Portland 
MARYLAND 
Rogers & Taliaferro Annapolis 
Benjamin Frank . : Baltimore 
Edw. H. Glidden, jr. Baltimore 
William Everett Gray Baltimore 
Marshall, Bowersock, Zinc 
& Craycroft Baltimore 
Wrenn, Lewis & Jencks Baltimore 
William H. Elliott Chestertown 
Harder & Dressel Glen Burnie 
Paul H. Kea Hyattsville 
Walton & Madden Mt. Ranier 
Edwin Wilson Booth . Salisbury 
Malone & Williams Salisbury 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Thomas Hixon Company ..Allston 
E. |. Leeds Allston 
Richard Sears Gallagher Barnstable 
Adden, Parker, Clinch & Crimp a 
Anderson-Nichols & Co. Bost 


Andrews, Jones Biscoe & Goodell Ren. 
J. Williams Bea! Sons ..... Boston 
Collens, Willis & Beckonert ........ Bos. 





Arland A. Dirlam .............. Boston 
Downer & Root .......... Boston 
John M. Gray Company ............Boston 
Kilham, ne Greeley 

& Brod hieeanelintligeecemmts Boston 
Perry, ew: Hepburn, 

Kehoe & Dean .............0.000.. Boston 
SS 2 Fae Boston 
Somes, Griswold, ween, 

Wylde & Ames... Boston 
Rich & Tucker . suiapittache Boston 
Edgar T. P. Walker .... Boston 
Haldeman & Jacoby .......... ....Brockton 
Architects Collaborative ....Cambridge 


Israel T. Almy .................-... Fall River 
S. W. Haynes Assoc. .... Fitchburg 


MAR 12-16; CLEVELAND, APRIL 2-6 
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T. F. Holloran 


James A. Britton ... 
Walter M. Gaffney 


Perley F. Gilbert 
Tallman, LaBrode 
& Rounseville 


> his ‘iy a ear 
ieee 3 an 


IN-WALL 











Gloucester 
...Greenfield 
...Hyannis 


..Lowell 


..New Bedford 


William G. Upham 


John Fisher . 


Morris W. Maloney . 


Henry J. Tessier 


L. W. Briggs Co. . 


Albert J. Roy 


Franklyn Williams 


MICHIGAN 


Walter T. Anicka .. 


Kasurin & Kasurin 
Guido A. Binda 
Binda & Haughey 
O'Dell Hewlett 

& Luckenbach 


Swanson & Assoc. 
Bennett & Straight 





Norwood 


Pittsfield 


Springfield 
Springfield 
...Worcester 
...Worcester 
Worcester 


Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Battle Creek 


Birmingham 


‘Bloomfield Hills 


Jahr Anderson Assoc. 


Leo M. Baver 


Derrick & Gamber 


Diehl & Diehl 
J. Ivan Dise 
Giffels & Vallet, 


Inc 


Harley, Ellington & Day, 


Herman & Simons 
Jensen & Keough 


Leinweber, Yamasaki 


Dearborn 
Dearborn 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
..Detroit 
Detroit 
..Detroit 


& Helimuth Det. 


Malcomson, Fowler & Hammond .Det. 


Geo. D. Mason & 
McGrath & Dohme 


Donaldson & Meier .......... 


Earl G. Meyer 
Cc. W. Palmer 
Suren Pilafian 
Walter J. Rozycki 


Co. 


n. 


Edward A. Schilling 


Schley & Ward 


Shreve, Walker & Associates 


Eberle M. Smith Assoc. 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 


N. Chester Sorensen ..... 


Clair W. Ditchy 


Cornelius L. T. Gabler ...... 
Carl C. Kressbach 


Claude Sampson 


M. C. J. Billingham, Inc. . 
Louis C. Kingscott & Assoc. ... 


Clark Ackley 
Warren S. Holmes 


—= 


Laitala & Nuechterlein .. 
Manson, & Carver 


Simpson & Hartwick .. 


Charles Valentine 


Alden B. Dow .... 


Gould & Moss 
Leo J. Heenan 


Wm. C. Zimmerman 


Wyeth & Harman, 


Inc. 


Frederick D. Madison 
Samuel Allen ........ 


9 Wigen 

Clair Pardee 
Seeder Cornwell 
Orus Eash 


MINNESOTA 
Jyring & Jurenes ......... 


Pass & Rockey 


Haxby, Bissell & Belair 


Lang & Raugland 


Thorshov & Cerny, Inc. 
Ellerby & Company 
Lovis C. Pinault ........ 


C. H. Johnston 


Traynor & Hermanson ..... 
Haarstick, Lundgren & As: 


Albert G. Plagens 


Toltz, King & Day, Inc. . 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 
Austin Welch & Assoc. J 


R. W. Naef 


Edward M. Fuller 


Dan R. Sandford & Sons 7 


Charles Lorenz 
William B. 
W. 


Kenneth E. Wischmeyer . 








Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
...Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 


-oveeeee-DOtroit 


Detroit 
Detroit 


.Jackson 


Jackson 


Kalamazoo 


Kal’zoo 
..Lansing 
Lansing 
Lansing 
..Lansing 
Lansing 


"Marysville 


Midland 
Plymouth 
..Pontiac 
Pontiac 


..Port Huron 
Royal Oak 


Saginaw 
. Saginaw 


“St. Johns 
...Traverse City 


..Traverse City 


William C. Wallace . 


MONTANA 


e j 
NEBRASKA 
Frank McNett Company .. 


Osness & Drak 


Glen W. Bouton 
Fritz Craig 
Davis & Wilson 





Hazen & Robinson 


Selmer A. Solheiffi 


= A. Daty Co. 


Richard ey 
NEW 


Alfred Granger 
Tracey & Hildre 
NEW 


Victor W. Ronfeldt 


Edwards & Green 





L. C. Licht 


Edward A. Berg e 


Henry W. Petty 
Behee & Krahmer 


Ludiow & Wheeie 


Unthank & Unthank 


Lauren V. Pohiman & 


J 


"2 
















































PORT-A-FOLD 





Ira H. Davey ... Tenafly 

Mickelwright & Mountford .... Trenton 

Frederick A. Elsasser ..................Union 

Alfonzo Alvares, Jr. Upper. Montclair 

Harold M. Klaisz .................. Woodbury 
NEW MEXICO 

Vorhees & Standhardt .... Roswell 


Schaefer & Merrell 








NEW YORK 
Walter P. R. Pember Albany 
W. Thomas Schaardt .... Bellmore 
Walter Paul Bowen .......... Binghamton 
Charles Saldun —««-** 
Pauly & Hauck .-.... Buffalo 
Foit & Baschnagel ... Buffalo 
Duane Lyman & Assoc. ..............Buffalo 
Paul H. eg? & Assoc. ..... Buffalo 
FJ. & WwW Kidd ....Buffalo 
Earl Sy ...Buffalo 


pl eae Sairsaaphiteediitis 
Roswell E. Pfohl . 





..Buffalo 
Buffalo 


Schmill, Schmill & Hoffmeyer Buffalo 


William C. Lurkey 


Stanley White 


John Ehrlich bean 
Robert P. Vignola ....... 
Jagow & Heidelberger 
Freeburg & Lindquist 


Sherwood Holt 
Harry Halverson 


Augustus R. Schrowang rey 


uffalo 

Cold Springs 
...... Geneva 
....-Harrison 
...Hempstead 
. Jamestown 
.. Ithaca 
..Kingston 
..Kingston 


Emilio John Di Rienzo ......Mt. Vernon 
William Ballard 
Churchill-Fulmer Assoc. New York Cy. 


. Kline Fulmer ..... 


A. F. Gilbert 
Lovis E. Jallade 


Knappe & Johnson . 
Moore & Hutchins 


New York City 


..New York City 
..New York City 
New York City 

New York City 
New York City 


George B. Post & Sons New York Cy. 


Shirley & DeShaw 


esasened New York City 


Starrett & Van Vieck & Reginald 

















E. Marsh Assoc. ......New York City 
Benedict-Ryan & Sayer ......... Plattsburg 
Charles J. Cooke ............ Poughkeepsie 

‘olf C. Dreyer ... Poughkeepsie 
W. Parker Dodge ensselaer 
Myron A, pmo __.Richfield Springs 
Benedict M. Ade vos... ROChester 
Carl C. Ade ... ..Rochester 
Waasdorp & Northrup . Rochester 
Walter D. Spelman ........ Rockville Ctr. 
Randall G. Atkinson . Schenectady 
Ryder & Link . ‘ ...Schenectady 
Wm. |. LaFon, Wl ... Southampton 
Cont W. Clern ...... ae Syracuse 
Geo. H. Ketcham : .....- Syracuse 
Harry A. & F. Curtis King .... Syracuse 
Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw 

& Folley cae Syracuse 


Robert A. Green 
Harrison & Mero Troy 
Frederic P. Wiedersum Valley ‘Stream 


.. Tarrytown 





Perkins & Will White Plains 
Lawrence J. Lincoln ............Woodmere 
Maurice A. Capobianco ...... Yonkers 
Eehwvard Fleagle .....ccccccccccessccrees Yonkers 


NORTH CAROLINA 

wr R. Davis 
M, Franklin 
A. J. Maxwell, 







Andrews & McGeady ‘a 








...Greensboro 


Lowenstein-Atkinson Assoc. Greensb’o 


Philip 


McMinn, Norfleet & Wicker Greensb’o 
Salons ...Greensboro 


pee Greensboro 





eevee New Bern 
...Winston-Salem 


scat Winston-Salem 
Winston-Salem 


saan .....Fargo 


..... Akron 
...Akron 
Akron 
Akron 
Akron 
anton 


....anton 


Ferguson & Peterson 
Fulton, Krinsky & De 


omas Parrish 
er, Norwick & Assdc. 
Ward 
Chester HSchively ..... 
Muveller-Hair & Hetterich 


; William G. 


Cc. G. Kistler . 


Robert A. Hesle 
McLaughlin & Kei 


eyeland |Heights 
..C@lumbus 


“Schopley Columbus 


olumbus 













Strong, Strong & Strong 


F. J. McFadden 
Chas. J. Marr .. 
Donald L. Bostwi 








New Philadelphia 
eS Niles 


ck 
C. M. Donaldson & Assocs. Portsmouth 


Marlay 'W. Tethiy 
Zeller & Hunter 
Chas. L. Barber .... 










... Sidney 
..Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
.. Springfield 


Toledo 






High Point. 


~ pips & Dunlap 


MOBIL-FOLD 





Britsch & Munger .... 
Hunter & Howard 


Kling & Frost ...... .Youngstown 
M. Gilbert Miller ...... ...Youngstown 
OKLAHOMA 
Collins & Flood ‘ Ardmore 
Fred E. Zaroor ..... Muskogee 
John C. Hope w.. Okla. City 
Bramblett & Balawin . Okla. City 
C. L. Monnot Okla. City 
Nolen & Moore Okla. City 
Albon B. Davis Shawnee 
OREGON 
Hamlin & Martin Eugene 
John L. Reynolds Eugene 
Wilmsen & Endicott Eugene 
Howard R. Perrin Klamath Falls 
Charles B. Miller Pendleton 

Burns, Baer, McNeil 
& Schneider Portland 
Morton H. Caine Portland 


Church, Newberry & Roehr Port’d 





Dougan & Heims Portland 
Dukehart, Wallwork & Kinne, 

Juhr & Sons ; Portland 
Freeman, Hayslip, Tuft 

& Hewlett Portland 
Juhr & Sons Portland 
Hollis Johnson Portland 
R. D. Kennedy Portland 
Stokes & Allyn Portland 
Raymond Kermit Thompson Portland 
Daniel McGoodwin Portland 
Whittier & Fritsch cessor eee POrtland 
Geo. M. Wolff ....Portland 
Louis Schmerber << vapilemiissninneiy sa OR 
William |. Williams . en alem 
Boyd Jossy sertrrtecrpemenenocnee the Dalles 





PENNSYLVANIA™ 
H. F. Everett & Assoc All atey 


Hunter, Caldwell Hard Campbell Altoona 


George N. Sprague ....... Chadds Ford 

Meyers, Krider, Werle 
SO ae. ..Erie 
Nelson, Goldberg & Heidt Erie 


Edmond George Good, Jr. Harrisburg 


Lawrie & Green Harrisburg 
James Minick Assoc. Harrisburg 
William Lynch Murray Harrisburg 
Henley S. Eden Harrisburg 
Starr & Long ..Harrisburg 
Haag & D’Entremont Jenktn 
William £. Huber Lancaster. 
Ross W. Singleton .. Lancaster 
J. M. Blew sda Media 
Kuhn & Newcomer Mt. Lebanon 
Fred M. Highberger Mt. Lebanon 
W. G. Eckles Co. New Castle 
Thayer Company ._New Castle 
W. Holmes Crosby Oil City 
The Ballinger Company Philadelphia 
Barney & Banwell Philadelphia 
Bolton, Martin & White ....Philadelphia 
John S. Carver ..Philadelphia 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons ... Hiternty = 


Philadel 
chick & David Supowitz ..PI ila. 


an 














ifford E. Garner Philadelphia 
Heacock & Platt Philadelphia 
Howell Lewis Shay Philadelphia 
Thalheimer & Weitz ..Philadelphia 
Joseph Wigmore Philadelphia 
Bowers & Barbalat . Pittsburgh 
Button & McClean Pittsburgh 
Joseph W. Hoover Pittsburgh 
Prack & Prack ; HU ek 
Chas. M. & Edw. Stotz Pittsb 
Elmer H. Adams Reading 
Koch & DeRagon . id Reedion 
Edward Scholl Reading | 
Walker Mong . t 
Foster & Wassell Wilkes-Barre. 
Booden & Grootenboer itt P 
Clarence Wagner ............ Willi P 
Clair S. Buchart bnchoctecs WON 

RHODE ISLAND | 

MacConnell & Walker ........ App 








Creek, Kent, Cruise 
J eee 
Howe, Prout & —- 








te 

Oliver W. Fontai t 
SOUTH “CAROLINA 

Ledbetter & Earle ............. n 
G. Thomas Harmon ................ olu 
Hopkins, Baker & Gill . Florence 
Leon LeGrand ...Greenville 
John Lineberger ..... Greenville 
David W. Cecil .. Spartanburg 


IN-WALL 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ewing & Forrette | ...Rapid City 
Scott Engineering Co. ........Watertown 
TENNESSEE 
Bianculli & Palm Chattanooga 
William Crutchfield Chattanooga 
Smith & Ashby ...Chattanooga 
Bauman & Bauman Knoxville 
Painter & Weeks Knoxville 
Shelton & Stachel .. Knoxville 
Brush, Hutchison & Gwinn ....Nash. 
eS 6S ere Nashville 
Hibbs, Hall & Assoc. Nashville 


Howard, Hickerson & Jordon Nash. 
Edwin A. Keeble Nashville 
Marr & Holman -...Nashville 
McKissack & McKissack ..............Nash. 


John H. Parmalee ... Nashville 
H. Clinton Parrent, Jr. ..Nashville 
Reese & Jackson Nashville 
Robert B. Rodgers .... Nashville 
Victor H. Stromaquist ..Nashville 
Taylor & Crabtree Nashville 
Tisdale & Tisdale Nashville 
Wallace & Clemmons Nashville 


Woolwine & Harwood & Clark ..Nash. 
Francis B. Warfield & Assoc. Nash. 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott 

& Assoc. atines Station 
Stanley Brown Dallas 
Wyatt C. Hedrick niet Dallas 
Carroll & Daeuble -.. El Paso 
A. George King & Assoc. Ft. Worth 
—— R. Pelich Fort Worth 

. B. Withers acealies Fort Worth 


+t E. Turner .....Houston 
Herbert Voelcker & Assoc. Houston 
Cantrell & Company Pampa 


Julian & White San Antonio 
Phelps & Dewees & Simmons ...San A. 


T 
L. Robert Gardner 


Cedar City 
Hodgson & Holbrook Ogden 
Lawrence D. Olpin Ogden 
. C. Butler sslkeues Payson 
Claude S. Ashworth cececseseeee PROVO 
Fred L. Markham 
Lewis Eric Sandstrom in Provo 


Ashton, Evans & Brazier .....Salt Lake 
Fetzer & Fetzer ; ‘ Lake 















Jackson & Jackson Lake 
Miles E. Miller Lake 
Lowell E. Parrish Lake 
A. B. Paulson Lake 
Scott & Beecher a Lake 
William Rowe Smith ..............Salt Lake 
Young & Hansen ....................Salt Lake 
Young & Ehlers... Salt Lake 
Woods & Woods .0....ccccccccseesee Salt Lake 
VERMONT 
Webber & Erickson ........... -Rutland 
eS el 6}, eee Woodstock 
VIRGINIA 
Joseph H. Saunders .... Alexandria 
Allen J. Dickey ....Arlington 
John M. Walton & Ass ..Arlington 
LS eee Arlington 
Baker, Heyward 
GD GRIN: seatectenttentnnivs Charlottesville 


J. Coates Carter Martinsville 
Dixon & Norman 3 Richmond 
Walford & Wright . Richmond 
Edward B. Wilkins ...... am Boston 
Charles B. eeatseaiaresitnines Wise 












Branch & Branch .. 

otesch 

& Bindon 
& 


Sam C. 


Tresler & McCall 

Cook & Whitney ................ 
ALASKA 

Manley & Mayer .... 


Sheridan 





Anchorage 











SCHOOL 





¥%& The board of trustees of Fulton County 
Unit Dist. No. 3, Cuba, IIl., has completed 
preliminary plans for a 12-room elementary 
school to accommodate grades one to six. The 
building, to be completed in September, 1955, 
will cost $250,000. The building is being fi- 
nanced with a tax increase in the educational 
fund and an increase in the building fund. 

¥%& Elmwood Park, Ill. The community high 
school district has begun the erection of a 
two-story school, ‘to cest $2,075,000. The 
building will contain single-story units for 
homemaking, music, art, industrial arts, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, auditorium, and 
cafeteria. The building planned by Architects 


Nicol & Nicol, Chicago, will be completed in 
September, 1955. 

%& Macclenny, Fla. The board of education 
has under construction four new elementary 
classrooms, a new physics laboratory, and a 
central heating system. All these projects will 
be completed in 1955, at a cost of $85,987. 
Contracts will be let shortly for another new 
school, to cost $175,000. 

%& New York City, N. Y. The board of edu- 
cation has accepted plans for new school con- 
struction totaling $20,000,000. The sum pro- 
vides for eight projects in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Queens, seven in Brooklyn, and 
remodeling of another building for a voca- 
tional school. 

¥%& The Allegheny County, Pa., board of edu- 
cation has approved plans for $1,500,000 in 
new buildings and additions. The largest proj- 
ects were a new school in Baldwin township, 
to cost $600,000, and a new elementary school 
in South Hills, to cost $500,000. 

% The Beaver County, Pa., board has begun 









ber 


@ Back of every piece of Kewaunee 
Equipment is nearly 50 years of con- 
stant advance in design, construction 
and working convenience that has kept 
pace with the progress of Industries, 
Hospitals and Educational Institutions. 


@ And when it comes to Tables, Sinks 
and other Laboratory pieces requiring 
“Tops” defiantly resistant to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, heat and abrasion 
—KemROCK steps into the picture as 
one of Kewaunee’s “Top” salesmen. 
For example, back in 1941 Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation first ordered 


ig | 


New Research Building of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 


oF | 


One of Wyandotte's Laboratories 
showing Kewaunee Equipment with 


f/ 
a 8 KemROCK Tops. 


— 2 
Bch 


RCS. 


a 


bt 


Kewaunee Equipment with these 
“Toughest of all Tops.” Now after 14 
years of experience, Wyandotte again 
specifies “Kewaunee with KemROCK 
Tops’’ for their modern Research 
Building. 


@ KemROCK is an exclusive Kewau- 
nee product made from natural stone 
(free from veins and seams)—impreg- 
nated and coated with a synthetic resin 
—then baked. It is jet-black—takes a 
high polish and adds much beauty as 
well as amazing extra service to Lab- 
oratory pieces. 


New Free Folder on KemROCK 


sent on request. Remember, too, that Kewaunee field engineers are 


VISIT OUR A.A.S.A. EXHIBITS: 
St. Louis, Space D-15-17 
Denver, Space K-15-17 
Cleveland, Space F-2-4 


available to you without cost or obligation. 


J. A. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St. . Adrian, Michigan 


the construction of a new school plant in 
Greene township, to cost $1,215,270. 

% Chadwick, Ill. The voters have approved 
a proposal calling for a new high school build- 
ing. Bids have been let for the construction 
and the building will be completed in Septem- 
ber, 1955. The old building will be remodeled 
and used for elementary school classes. 

¥%& DuQuoin, Ill. The board of education has 
a new high school building under construction, 
to be completed in the spring of 1955, at a 
cost of $837,000. The building is one story 
high and will contain a library, 10 classrooms, 
a speech room, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
a cafeteria, a guidance office, a first-aid room, 
and conference rooms. 

%* Columbia, Ill. The school board is com- 
pleting a new school, at a total cost of $522,- 
000. The building contains 17 classrooms, a 
gymnasium, shops, and offices. 

¥% Grayville, Ill. A new 14-room school will 
be occupied shortly. The building arranged for 
grades one to six, contains an all-purpose 
room, and a cafeteria. 

¥% Galesburg, Ill. The board of education has 
begun a study of school building needs with a 
view of erecting a new senior high school, a 
junior high school, and an expansion of the 
former junior high school. The cost of these 
projects will reach $5,000,000. 

%& Monmouth, Ill. The school board has re- 
studied its insurance program to obtain in- 
formation on the adequacy of the present 
coverage of $1,501,000. The board has ap- 
proved a revision of the insurance program on 
a new coinsurance basis, giving a total pro- 
tection of $2,415,000. 

%& School Dist. 201-U of Community High 
School, Crete, Ill., has erected 20 new ele- 
mentary schools since World War II and in 
1954 completed a $625,000 high school build- 
ing. In a new subdivision of Park Forest, 
there is no schoolhousing available for 250 
elementary school pupils and no bonding power 
is available to construct a school. 

To solve the situation, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion was established to build and rent a school 
to the district. Ten shell ranch-type school- 
houses were erected, with lighting, sanitary 
facilities, and chalkboard space, each providing 
two classrooms. The school district pays the 
annual rental of $635 per building, which is 
sufficient to amortise the construction cover 
over a 20-year period. 

¥%& Alamogordo, N. Mex. The board of edu- 
cation has approved a school building pro- 
gram to cost more than $1,000,000 and has 
issued a call for a bond issue of $200,000 to 
contribute to the total. Included in the pro- 
gram are two new schools and additions to 
two other buildings. ‘ 

% Fithian, Ill. The school board of Dist. 125 
has completed the erection of a new school 
building containing a cafeteria, a gymnasium, 
a teachers’ room, and an extra room for 
classes. 

% The Putnam County, Fla., board of edu- 
cation has let contracts for three school build- 
ing projects, to cost $400,000. The board is 
planning construction of a number of further 
projects. The total cost of all these projects 
will reach $1,000,000. 

% Gibson City, Ill. The board of education 
has employed a supervisor of buildings and 
grounds with the appointment of Warren B. 
Brown. 

% Cary, Ill. An addition to the elementary 
school has been completed, at a cost of $160,- 
000. It provides eight classrooms and a new 
kitchen. 

¥% Auburn, Ill. School Dist. No. 10 has de- 
cided to build an addition to the high school, 
to cost about $130,000. The building will in- 
clude new classrooms and shops, a music-band 
room, an athletic room, and an agricultural 
shop. 
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One piece pressed steel side frames—added strength. 
Form fitting posture back—reduces fatigue—increases attentiveness. 
Solid northern hard maple tops and tablet arms. 


. 

& 

e 

@ Full roll posture seat—engineered for comfort. 
@ Finished in suntan color with tough scratch resistant “‘celsyn”’. 
* 


| Chair desk adjustable to and from students as well as up and down 
| —one easy adjustment does both. 


@ High arch legs give added strength—makes 
sweeping easy. 

@ Large rubber cushioned steel glides—protects 
floors—reduces noise. 





@ Top adjustment is positive—will not slip. 


Available with Fiberesin plastic tops and 
SEAL tablet arms. 


a yA #% Fm Regretted Buying Quality z 


PEABODY 0. incicscce iusises 
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SCHOOL LAW NEWS 


(Concluded from page 66) 


Teacher Tenure Law, such law must be lib- 
erally construed in order to effect its purpose. 
RCM 1947, § 75-2401.— State ex rel. Sax- 
torph v. District Court, Fergus County, 275 
Pacific reporter 2d 209, Mont. 

A regularly licensed teacher, employed under 
a contract with the city board of school trus- 
tees to teach in the schools of the district, 
was a “teacher” within the meaning of the 
Teacher Tenure Law, even though, by virtue 
of an oral agreement with the board, she 
taught only during the mornings, and, hav- 
ing been elected to teach in such district for 
three consecutive years, she had “tenure 
rights.” RCM 1947, § 75-2401. State ex rel. 
Saxtorph v. District Court, Fergus County, 
275 Pacific reporter 2d 209, Mont. 





After an election to teach in the schools of 
a district for a third consecutive year, a 
teacher had “tenure” under the Teacher Ten- 
ure Law, even though she taught only in the 
mornings. RCM 1947, § 75—-2401.— State ex 
rel. Saxtorph v. District Court, Fergus County, 
275 Pacific reporter 2d 209, Mont. 

A notice from the board of school trustees 
of a decision not to re-employ a teacher for 
the ensuing school year constituted a “dis- 
missal” of the teacher within the statute pro- 
viding for appeal from such dismissal to the 
county superintendent of schools. RCM 1947, 
§ 75-2401, 75-2411.— State ex rel. Saxtorphe 
v. District Court, Fergus County, 275 Pacific 
reporter 2d 209, Mont. 


A section of the Teacher Tenure Law pro- 
viding for an appeal by a teacher from dis- 
missal became a condition of the contract of 
employment as effectively as if expressly writ- 


Every GOOD 


TEACHER 






gets 
EXCELLENT 
RESULTS 


when 


tz It’s fine if you havea 
*"reading specialist — 
but thousands of class- 
room teachers are get- 
ting excellent results. 


using An Overhead Projector 
with Flashmeter® 


A Wealth of 
Materials to Flash 


A Manual built on the 
Experiences of Thousands 
of Educators — giving 
Day-to-Day Procedures 


Unequalled Effectiveness in the teaching of reading— 
both Remedial and Developmental— is the invar- 
iable result when good teachers are given this 
modern implementation. 


Numerous Studies have measured the gains made 
by using the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service 
in teaching reading. Would you like to have 
these studies? Or would you prefer a demonstra- 
tion? Ask for either, without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
PIONEERS IN TACHISTOSCOPIC READING INSTRUCTION 








ten therein. RCM 1947, §§ 75-2401, 75-2411. 
— State ex rel. Saxtorph v. District Court, Fer- 
gus County, 275 Pacific reporter 2d 209, Mont. 

The county superintendent of schools must 
hear an appeal by a teacher from dismissal be- 
fore the expiration of a written contract and 
the appeal may be taken from a decision of 
the county superintendent to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. RCM 1947, 
§§ 75-1518, 75-2411. — State ex. rel. Saxtorph 
v. District Court, Fergus County, 275 Pacific 
reporter 2d 209, Mont. 


SCHOOL LAW 


In an effort to clear up confusion over 
religious practices in Vermont schools, State’s 
Attorney General F. Elliot Barber, Jr., has 
issued an opinion which contains six main 
points: 

1. Religious groups may hire public school 
buildings for their activities, provided they 
pay expenses for use of the plant and pro- 
vided facilities are offered equally to all de- 
nominations. 

2. Teachers may read from the Old Testa- 
ment of the Bible and may lead recitations of 
the Lord’s Prayer, without comments. 

3. It is lawful for a member of the clergy 
to recite general type of prayers at bacca- 
laureate services held in public schools. 

4. The state may not use the school system 
or governmental machinery as a medium for 
sectarian worship or instruction even by 
tolerance. 

5. The legislature may write a law per- 
mitting transportation of parochial school 
children in public school buses without viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

6. While the state at present may not use 
state funds for transportation of parochial 
school children, it may allow them to ride in 
buses which are furnished for public school 
students. 

The statement has been sent to all school 
directors and superintendents in the state to 
be used as a guide in such matters. 


SEGREGATION 


Mississippi voters, in December, approved 
an amendment to the state’s constitution de- 
signed to keep segregated schools despite the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision outlawing racial 
segregation. The amendment provides: 

1. The state may provide, support, 
maintain public schools. 

2. The legislature by a _ two-thirds 
could abolish schools state wide. 

3. By a majority vote, the legislature could 
set up a plan for counties or local school dis- 
tricts to abolish their schools. 

4. Public school buildings and facilities could 
be sold, rented, or leased to private corpora- 
tions or individuals. 

5. The state could provide tuition money 
for students in private schools. 


and 


vote 


BUILDING PROJECTS 


The voters of School Dist. 331, Rupert, 
Idaho, approved a bond issue of $920,000 in 
May, 1954. The plans call for a new Central 
High School for the district, which includes 
Minidoka County, parts of Cassia and Jerome 
Counties. 

At the present time, high schools are being 
operated in Heyburn, Paul, and Rupert. All 
four schools are within a six-mile area and 
the situation calls for consolidation which is 
about to be consummated. 

The school board has in preparation a 
written board policy, to bring the present 
policies up to date and in definite form. Car] 
C. Warner is superintendent of schools for 
the district. 
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EYE-OPENING! 


That’s the inside story on the terrific 


NEW LINE OF 
SAMSONITE CLASSROOM 
FURNITURE 


New in design! New colors! Designed by russEL WRIGHT 


Make sure you get the entire story at the 


A.A.S.A. — N.E.A. SHOWS 


St. Louis _.. Kiel Auditorium « Feb. 26 to March 2 + Booths J20, 22, 24, 26, 28 


Denver = Denver City Auditorium + March 12 to March 16 + Booths G19, 20, 21, 22, 23 


Cleveland .. Public Auditorium + April 2 to April6 » Booth F2 


Samsonite Classroom Furniture 


by the makers of Samsonite Luggage 


STRONGEST...LASTS LONGEST 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., CLASSROOM FURNITURE AND TABLE AND CHAIR DIVISION, DETROIT 29, MICH. « LUGGAGE DIVISION, DENVER 9, COLO. 
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HEY WOOD- [ia 
W AKE F | FE L D New design simplicity achieves style, comfort 


and practical convenience with strength to 
pass the test of time. 


EST. 1826 
































‘ 
3-PIECE FRAME OF %" 
tubular steel is lifetime-plated with 
ehebwele) (cme abue)eels \ 
\ 
HIGH BACK 
FRAME 
protects wood 
<j , back Im Case 
SOLID NORTHERN BIRCH chair falls 
is properly seasoned, kiln-dried 
finished with finest lacquers 
i 
\ 
SCIENTIFIC 
POSTURE RATIO 
eat to bac k 
issures proper 
height and_ pitch 
for correct posture 
CONTINUOUS 
BRACING 
xT 
I D m 
i at: ; 
cs f 
‘ SS 
\ ' 
aS 
RESISTANCE WELDING 
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makes jOiInings stronger 


than the steel itself 









WALL-SAVER LEGS 
SILENT GLIDES 


played to pre 
-< vent DacKS [rom mar 
att hed - 
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Into the creation of Trim Line have gone 
generations of Heywood-Wakefield design 


know-how and manufacturing skill to make 
every piece perfectly adapted to the varied 
needs of the modern classroom. Trim Line will 


SLOPING TOP DESK 


with quiet, friction hinges 

















for 





stu 


classroom 





\ 
\ 
VA 


we 





TABLE DESK 


LS 
also ivallable 
with rom me) . 








fexe 
front and lift 


ing lid 
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TABLET ARM CHAIR 


available with lecture 
study 8) 8) 


KNEEHOLE DESK 


commercial, 


ay 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CATALOG. 


st 


Denver 


or 


keep its shining newness year after year with 
a minimum of maintenance. A complete se- 
lection of Trim Line furniture in scientifically 
graded sizes meets every need of every stu- 
dent from kindergarten tot to college senior. 









or 





tablet arms 


> 
/ 


regular 


use 




















SEE TRIM LINE AT 
Louis N I: \ Con ention Ie ry Zt 










































SCHOOL FINANCE 





SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of November, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $83,198,- 
995. The yield, as of the end of December, 
was 2.37 per cent. The following states sold 
large amounts: 


California $4,085,000 New York $ 7,496,000 
Colorado 5,693,000 North Carolina 5,430,000 
Illinois 6,830,000 Ohio 3,618,000 
Massachusetts 6,290,000 Pennsylvania 11,463,000 
New Jersey 5,720,000 Texas 4,584,600 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


In 11 western states, contracts were let in 
December, 1954, for 73 educational buildings, 
at a total cost of $26,740,152. 

During the same period 161 school buildings 
were reported in preliminary stages of plan- 
ning, to cost an estimated $77,438,168. 

During the month of December, 1954, Dodge 
reported contracts let, in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 543 school buildings, at 
a total cost of $204,085,000. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

¥% Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
voted to invest $2,000,000 in bond fund pro- 
ceeds in U. S. treasury bonds. Income from 
the investment will be placed in the sinking 
fund and used to reduce subsequent sinking 
fund levies. 

% Spokane,” Wash. Dist. No. 81, Spokane County, 
has sold $5,000,000 in bonds, at an interest cost of 
2.042 per cent. 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Item 


School Building Construction'............ 
School Building Construction?............ 
Total School Bond Sales*................. 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds®.............. 
New Construction Expenditures*.......... 
Construction Cost Index®............... 

U. S. Consumers’ Prices*........ 
Wholesale Price Index®....... 


Date Latest Figure Previous Mo. 
Dec., 1954 $204,085 ,000 $139,539,000 

Dec., 1954 26,740,152 48,536,671 

Nov., 1954 83,198,995 145,021,180 

Dec. 23 2.37% 2.31% 

Oct., 1954 240,000,000 199,000,0008 
Dec., 1954 598 598 

Oct., 1954 114.5 114.7 

Dec. 28 109.6 109.5 

July 1, 1954 161,195,000 150,697 ,3619 





Total Population of the U. S.’.. 





*Compiled Jan. 6, 1955. 

1Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mts. 
211 states west of Rocky Mts. 

*Bond Buyer. 

‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce & Labor. 


5American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee. 
®6U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

7U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
8Previous year. 

*Census of April 1, 1950. 





* Voters of Hamilton township, in Mercer County, 
N. J., approved $1,030,000 in bonds to finance two 
school building projects. 

% Voters of Westchester County, N. Y., approved 
$1,250,000 in bonds for new school in Dist. No. 3, 
Buchanan. 

% Ocala, Fla. Marion County board sold $981,000 
bonds, at interest rate of 2.098 per cent. The pro- 
ceeds will be applied toward the construction of seven 
new school buildings. 

% Sycamore, Ill. Community Unit School Dist. 427 
has approved an issuance of bonds and the purchase 
of a site for a new high school building. 

% Tuscola, Ill. The Community Unit School Dist. 
301 has approved a bond issue of $1,233,000 for a 
new ‘igh school, and the remodeling of the present 
building. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


%RatpH M. Tencate has been elected president of 
the school board at Uniontown, Pa. 

% Atpert A. Savers is the new president of the 
board at Waynesburg, Pa. , 
% Avex Ackiey has been re-elected president ~ of 
the board at Homestead, Pa. 


P ETERSO N ess Fine Furniture Choice of 


5) America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
/ boards throughout the country have 
chosen Peterson quality furniture. 
The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
tinval research and experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educators assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request 
for free consultation and literature 
is urged. No obligation of course. 


nee 


.teonarD PETERS ON «co. weil 


1224 Fullerton Ave. 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


% Dovctas Jenkins is the new president of the 
board at Scranton, Pa. 

% Dr. Crirrorp B. Bryce is the new president of 
the board at McKeesport, Pa. 

% Mrs. THomas H. Krimes is the new president of 
the board at Tarentum, Pa. 

% ArtHur Levitt, president of the New York City 
board of education, resigned in December, to become 
State Controller of New York State January 1, 1955. 
% Dr. Crarence Scueps has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Orleans parish school board at New 
Orleans, La. 

% Frank Ursetta is 
board at Farrell, Pa. 
* G. L. Moseparcer has been elected president of 
the board of Johnsonburg, Pa. 

% The Carnegie, Pa., board has a new president, 
James FirtH. BENJAMIN Kaun is the new vice- 
president. 


DR. LINTON PASSES 


Dr. Harry J. Linton, superintendent of schools at 
Schenectady, N. Y., died in a hospital on December 
18, at the age of 59. 

Dr. Linton, who has been superintendent of schools 
since 1946, entered the school system as a principal, 
served as assistant superintendent, and later as direc- 
tor of secondary education, before being named as 
superintendent. During his period of service, the school 
system undertook a broad construction program in- 
cluding new elementary schools and a senior high 
school. He was a pioneer in educational television and 
was the founder of a special leadership training pro- 
gram for administrative personnel. He established a 
cadet teacher training program for high school seniors, 
and promoted a program of co-operative education for 
high school students seeking on-the-job training. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Feb. 1-3. Minnesota School Board Associa- 
tion. Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. Secretary: 
W. A. Wettergren, Box 367, St. Peter, Minn. 

Feb. 24-26. National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Secre- 
tary: Edward M. Tuttle, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Til. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2. American Association of 
School Administrators. Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. Executive Secretary: Dr. Worth 
McClure, AASA, 1201 — 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Feb. or Mar. Idaho School Trustees Asso- 
ciation. Boise Jr. College, Boise, Idaho. Sec- 
retary: J. C. Eddy, 112 N. Garden, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Mar. 12-16. American (Association of 
School Administrators. Regional. City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo. Executive Secretary: 
Dr. Worth McClure, AASA, 1201 — 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mar. 16. Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion. Student Union Building, Univ. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. Executive Secretary: L. 
E. Meece, 171 Cherokee Park, Lexington, Ky. 

Mar. 24-25. Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Secretary: F. G. MacLachlan, 
Supt. of Schools, Park Falls, Wis. 

Mar. 24-25. Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary: George Tipler, Route 5, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


the new president of the 
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Showers Can Be Trusted 
aft FREEPORT, ILL., JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





Double Safety of TEE 


Pa Te eT Thermostatic NATER MIXERS 


i Are Individually Controlled by 











Powers Thermostatic Water Mixers makes them SAFE against scalding 
| e and sudden shots of cold or hot water caused by 
j Just ONE. Shower ACCIDENT 1) PRESSURE az (2) TEMPER ATURE 
may cost many times more 
than POWERS mixers. fluctuations in water supply lines. 
| ° No Shower is Safe Without this Double Protection— Powers ther- 
10 to 20% Water Saving. No need mostatic water mixers always hold the shower temperature 
to get out of shower and readjust it because constant wherever the bather wants it. They are completely 
of fluctuating water temperatures. automatic. Failure of cold water instantly shuts off shower. 
b Delivery temperature is thermostatically limited to 115° F. 


WEe) For Utmost Comfort, Safety and Economy Install Powers Mixers @ Write for Bulletin 365 - 





Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY « SKOKIE, ILL. ¢ Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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EXAMINING EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 48) 


Conference views at the concluding general 
session and submitted a final assessment of 
Conference findings to the Governor a month 
later. : 
Wyoming 
The printed program of the Wyoming Con- 
ference reveals an effort to encourage delegates 
to make known their views. The entry for an 
evening “Open Forum” urges: “Let’s have 
your idea — Get it off your chest — You say 
it—Speak up—What’s on your mind? — 
Any member of Conference.” 


Nebraska 


In Nebraska, where specific proposals drawn 
up by a steering committee formed the dis- 
cussion agenda, Conference participants in- 
dicated at the time of registration which of 
three discussion topics they wished to attend 
— Redistricting, Finance, or Teacher Certifica- 
tion, and remained with this group throughout 
two discussion periods lasting a total of three 
and three-quarter hours. 


Follow-Up Activities 

At the invitation of Governor-Elect Milward 
Simpson, who has urged that the idea of the 
Governor’s Conference on Education be con- 
tinued and expanded, Wyoming is planning to 
schedule a second conference in April and a 
hint of further study, “perhaps at district con- 
ferences all over the state,” is contained in a 
conference speech. Connecticut expects to hold 
follow-up regional conferences in the spring of 
1955, using its Conference Report as a basis 
for discussions, and is encouraging local super- 
intendents to use the report for local meetings. 

The Nebraska meeting authorized a com- 
mittee “to suggest legislation in accord with 


the policies adopted.” Many of the discussion 
groups in Washington recommended continuing 
study in certain fields. However, specific fol- 
low-up machinery was not arranged and future 
or parallel actions hinge on the final report of 
their Conference’s Evaluation Committee. 

All participants in Nebraska, Connecticut, 
and Wyoming will receive their Conference’s 
report and copies will be made available to 
others interested in these proceedings. The 
two last-named states, which each anticipate 
an initial printing of 5000 copies, will also 
mail it to those who originally received an 
invitation. Connecticut’s distribution plans in- 
clude libraries and local school systems. 

In his summary address at the closing ses- 
sion of the Wyoming Conference, Edgar 
Morphet, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of California, made a suggestion that 
may help Conference delegates in other states. 

He said then: “If you will go back to your 
own communities during these winter months 
ahead; there isn’t anything more important 
that you could do than to help organize a 
study group in your community —a group of 
lay and school people—to sit down, think 
this through (in terms of what are the facts 
— what are the real isues?), work it through, 
talk it through, and arrive at conclusions, be- 
cause if the legislative proposals suggested here 
are adopted by the legislature, they will be 
adopted because the legislature is convinced 
this is what the people — lay and school — of 
the state of Wyoming think is necessary for 
their schoels.” 

Letters being received by the Wyoming Con- 
ference Chairman indicate that some of the 
delegates are planning to do just that. Robert 
B. Lee, superintendent ef schools at Rawlins, 
writes: “I have been working in Carbon 
County in an attempt to familiarize the key 
people of the various communities with the 
results of our studies and with our recom- 


No- 


ONE PIECE DESK TOP 

G-E TEXTOLITE DESK TOP 

ONE PIECE FORMED STEEL BOOK BOX 
OUTSIDE ROLL ON BOOK BOX EDGES 


CONVEX EMBOSSING ON BOOK BOX BOTTOM 
BOOK BOX AND CHAIR ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT 


LONGITUDINAL FRAME ADJUSTMENT 
CRADLE-FORM SEAT 

90° SWIVEL SEAT 

AUTOMATIC SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


HARDENED AND POLISHED RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES 





mendations. My board of education has ap- 
pointed me to brief our legislators from this 
county and ask them to support the measure. 
I am also supposed to make my appearance in 
Cheyenne during the legislative session to aid 
in the passage of a bill or the bills pertaining 
to our findings in the Citizens Committee.” 

The Wyoming Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee will present in the form of proposed 
legislation to the next legislature the recom- 
mendations it accepts from the Governor’s 
Education Conference which in_ general 
adopted the main findings of the state’s Citi- 
zens Committee as its official report. Thus, 
as the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press for November 
30, 1954, pointed out, “all of the questions 
involved will be subjected to long and care- 
ful scrutiny before adoption into law or their 
rejection by the legislature.” 


A Look Ahead 


The findings and “grassroots” opinions of 
the Governors’ Conferences on Education will 
be pooled for discussion and analysis at the 
three-day White House Conference in the 
fall. 

Since the most immediately pressing prob- 
lems stemming from rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments are to be found in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the nation, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee agreed at its first meeting 
that the White House Conference “will give 
primary attention to the broad and general 
problems of elementary and secondary school 
education.” It made clear, however, that in 
concentrating on these fields “the Conference 
will seek a comprehensive view of our entire 
educational system and may wish to recom- 
mend subsequent studies of those points of the 
system which may not have been adequately 
covered in the limited one-year study.” 


(Concluded on page 94) 


torium requirement. To make your budget 
do maximum duty write for the IRWIN 
catalog, NOW. 


The definite superiority of the IRWIN 
UNI-DESK exemplifies the comprehensive 
ol . 3 
design and sound construction character- 
istic of the entire IRWIN line which in- 
cludes seating for every school and audi- 
—— 454. 
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Now Is The Time To Plan Gymnasium Seating 
with Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 


Perhaps you are planning a new school 
or already have it under construction. 
But what’s been done about gymnasium 
seating? Right now is the time to deter- 
mine what stands will best meet your 
requirements... and place the order. 
Otherwise, delivery and installation may 
be delayed beyond the date desired. 

Carefully engineered and custom-built 
to meet your specifications, Universal 
Roll-A- Way Stands are ideal for large 
capacity or small. They are compact, 
yet roomy and comfortable... neat and 
attractive...exceptionally strong and 
safe. When not in use, they may be 
folded back to the walls, providing 
approximately 70% more floor space for 
regular gymnasium activities. Write for 
free catalog and list of Universal in- 
stallations. 
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ON DISPLAY AT A.A.S.A. 
CONVENTIONS: 
St. Lovis — Feb. 28 to March 2 
BOOTH NO. 1-8 


Denver — March 12-16 
BOOTH B33 and B35 


Cleveland — April 2-6 
BOOTH NO. A45 














The standard style Universal Roll-A-Way provides a continuous, all-purpose seat at front when 
stands are closed, as shown above. This row is locked firmly in place and occupies only a small 
amount of extra depth. A convenient seat for the basketball squad during chalk talks, for 
physical education classes, etc.; particularly useful for school parties and dances in the gym. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET ¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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EXAMINING EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 92) 


Anticipated outcomes from this program in- 
clude: (1) bringing about increased interest 
in and more widespread knowledge and appre- 
ciation of education; (2) supplying examples 
of solutions to educational problems and in- 
spiration for an accelerated effort in planning 
more action programs of school improvement ; 
(3) providing the basis for a report to the 
President of significant and serious problems 
in the field of education and making recom- 
mendations, in so far as possible, for their 
solution. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


(Concluded from page 61) 

Schools. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1951, p. 133. 

Best, Clarence J., “‘Building Facilities for Music 
Education,” The School Executive, Vol. 65, No. 7, 
p. 63 (Mar., 1946). 

*Wilson, Harry Robert, Music in the High School, 
Silver Burdett Co., New York, 1941, p. 320. 

‘Niemi, Allan L., “Housing School and Community 
Music Activities,” American School Board Journal, 
Vol. 125, No. 2, p. 44 (Aug., 1952). 

*I bid. 

*Prescott, Gerald R., and Chidester, Lawrence W.., 
Getting Results With School Bands. Carl Fischer, Inc., 
New York, and Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., Minne- 
apolis, 1938, p. 203. 

‘Wilson, Harry Robert, op. cit. 

*Prescott, Gerald R., and Chidester, Lawrence W., 
op. cit. 

Best, Clarence J., “Equipping the Music Depart- 
ment,”’ American School and University, Eighteenth 
Annual Edition, 1946, p. 186. 

‘I bid., pp. 186-187. 

72Wilson, Harry Robert, op. cit. 

13] bid. 

“Tucson Senior High stores uniforms in the music 
library. Gila Bend High stores uniforms in closets in 
the home-economics room. Williams High stores uni- 
forms in the general supply room. These schools are 


thought to be typical of large, 
Arizona schools. 

Based on this writer’s experience in purchasing 
uniforms for the Gila Bend school band, and careful 
study of several manufacturers’ price lists. 

“Niemi, Allan L., op. cit. 

“Best, Clarence J., op. cit., pp. 189-190. 

Wilson, Harry Robert, op. cit. 

Prescott, Gerald R., and Chidester, Lawrence W., 
op. cit. 

2°] bid. 

“Wilson, Harry Robert, op. cit 

Niemi, Allan L., op. cit. 

Dykema, Peter W., and Gehrkens, Karl W., The 
Teaching and Administration of High School Music. 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston, 1941, pp. 425-426. 

*Wilson, Harry Robert, op. cit. 


PERSONAL” NEWS 


% The board of school directors of Munhall, Pa., 
has reorganized with T. MeLtvin RUTTER as president, 
and Mrs. Marcaret G. Kuzma as vice-president. 

* Wma. J. O’SHEA, attorney, has been appointed a 
member of the New York City board of education. 
Mr. O’Shea is a son of the late Dr. Wm. J. O’Shea, 
who was superintendent of the New York City 
schools from 1924 to 1934, and he will serve out 
the unexpired term of George A. Timone. 

% New members of the board of the Lake County 
schools at Tavares, Fla., are CHESTER CROWDER and 
Lacy G. THOoMAs. 

% Three new board members of the Putnam County, 
Fla., board of education are E. L. Preston, W. L. 
Jountry, and T. J. McLean 

% Cart ScuuLte!s is a new member of the board 
of the Rockland schools at Libertyville, Ill. 

*% The Elizabeth-Forward joint board, Elizabeth, Pa., 
has elected AtBertT KoGeELMAN as president, and 
Rosert BARLOw as vice-president. 

*% E. E. Wuitmoyver has been elected president of 
the joint school board at Connellsville, Pa. 

yw Franx Ursetta has been named president of the 
board at Farrell, Pa. BrRoNkKo GENERALOVICH was 
elected vice-president. 


small, and medium 





% Frep Srncer has been elected president of the 
school district board at Nanty-Glo, Pa. 

% WintHROP B. Brown is the new president of the 
board at Irwin, Pa. 

% Mrs. Louise CamMpsBett has been named president 
of the Meyersdale borough board at Meyersdale, Pa. 


*% Lewis A. Gavut is the new president of the 
board at Reading, Pa. Wimr1t1am A. Ruorr became 
vice-president. 

%& Maurice Carrort is the new president of the 


board at Lyle, Minn. 

% G. L. MoseBarcer has been elected president of 
the board at Johnsonburg, Pa. 

% Louis S. Watton, Jr., is the new president of 
the board at Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

% A. L. LeENTINE has been elected president of the 
district board at Barnesboro, Pa. 

% Mrs. EvizasetH Monc has been elected president 
of the board at Corydon, Pa. 

% Henry BAUMGARTNER is the new president of the 
board at Swissvale, Pa. 

% Harry R. Hammerte has been named president 
of the board at Bellevue, Pa. 

% The school board at Masontown, Pa., has re- 
organized with Georce A. FRANKs as president, and 
Epwarp VIGNALL as vice-president. 

* Dr. G. L. Dmwortn has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Upper Darby, Pa., school board for a 
fifteenth term. 

% Witmer M. GeuMan is the new president of the 
board of the Line Lexington district board, near 
Hatfield, Pa. 

% Ropert T. Davies has been elected secretary- 
business manager of the board at Iowa City, Iowa 
% Russet, Hoent is the new president of the board 
at Springfield, Pa. 

*% Jorx L. Fetssurc is the new 
board at Mahony City, Pa. 


president of the 


*% The Delano, Pa., board has elected CLARENCE 
Jones as president, and QUENTIN SHAUP as vice- 
president. 

*% The Wellsboro, Pa., board has elected Etwyn 
Lewis as president, and B. CLIrrorp WooLseEy as 


vice-president. 

% James D. Boypston has been elected president of 
the board at Brentwood, Pa. 

%& Cuartes A. Hacke, of Sac County, Iowa, has 
been elected president of the Iowa Association of 
School Boards. 









PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 





How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 





PATENTED 


EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


* 

















Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


Write for complete information and free sample of Pakfold cloth. 


To get Draper Quality . . . Specify DRAPER 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


P.O. BOX 471 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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School years are the formative period which 
lays the foundation for each student’s ca- 
reer. This training must fulfill the future 
needs of every student. Those destined to 
fill management positions in industry espe- 
cially require the advantages of practical 
shop courses. A thorough knowledge of 
basic processes and methods will help them 


keep pace with rapidly changing techno- 


SOUTH 


BUILDING BETTER TOOLS SINCE 1906 + 466 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND 22, 


logical sciences and will play an important 
part in their advancement. 

Highly essential in such training is the 
equipment used. It must be versatile, easy to 
operate, safe, ruggedly constructed, and ac- 
curate. All these features and more are avail- 
able in South Bend Precision Lathes. That 
is why they have been selected for use in most 
of the better school shops both here and 
abroad. Write for complete information 
about them. ..and South Bend Drill Presses, 
Shapers and Pedestal Grinders, 


LATHE 


















INDIANA 
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‘TAKE ANOTHER 
LOOK... 


At the very fine, smooth, 
non-porous 
surface of 


Slate 
Blackboards 


Notice how the chalk mark- 
ings can be plainly made, 
easily seen in any part of 
and quickly 


erased, always presenting 


the room, 
a fresh, clean writing sur- 
face, entirely eliminating 


eye-strain. 








STEPHENS-JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 
at 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Also Consider the Advantages 
of Slate for: 


ROOFING 


WINDOW SILLS 
AND STOOLS 


SHOWER 
COMPARTMENTS 


TOILET 
PARTITIONS 
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ALTERING TEACHER 
CONTRACTS 


(Concluded from page 5) 
to perform such teaching duties might be 
implied by other general language in the 
contract, the opinion concluded: “To hold 
the proposed employee may strike specific 
language describing his duties, and allow 
his obligation to rest in a general clause 
is to open the door for a controversy that 
the employer sought to close.” 

Therewith the court held that no bind- 
ing contract had resulted from the trans- 
actions described. Accordingly, it reversed 
the judgment of the trial court and up- 
held the actions of the district board. 


Significance of the Case 

It would appear that the following judi- 
cial principles relating to “teaching con- 
tracts” were formulated, or restated, by 
this opinion: 

First: A proposed teaching contract 
prepared by a superintendent of schools 
need not be accepted, without change, by 
the board officer charged with the duty 
of signing and executing such contract for 
the board. 

Second: The duty of the board officer 
authorized to sign and execute teacher 
contracts is to express the will of the 
board with regard to each such contract. 

Third: An insertion made in a proposed 
teaching contract by the officer authorized 
to bind the board may not be deleted by 
the teacher concerned, on the ground that 
the insertion was not specifically author- 
ized by a formal board resolution. 

Fourth: Where, in a proposed teaching 
contract (already signed by the officer 
authorized to bind the board), the teacher 
concerned makes a material alteration and 
then signs the contract, no binding con- 
tract exists until the alteration is ratified 
by the first signer. 

Fifth: An employer district may incor- 
porate a specific description of teaching 
duties in a proposed teacher contract, even 
though the same obligation to perform 
such duties might be implied by other 
general language in the contract. 


SELECTING CITIZEN 
COMMITTEES 


(Concluded from page 38) 
sound principles of representation and com- 
petency; (2) the comprehensive list of 
persons from whom committee members 
are selected tends to provide a broad basis 





for selection; (3) interests of persons and 


groups in the community are represented 
free from the restraints and pressures of 
organizations upon committee members; 
(4) adhering to the steps proposed, the 
board of education is less likely to be 


charged with having packed the committee | 


because both the procedures themselves 
and the bases for the selection of commit- 
tee members deter the board from such in- 
discretions. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


% Herscuet Roperts is the new superintendent of 
schools at Fort Knox, Ky. 

% Paut A. Mirrer, of Warren, Ohio, is the new 
superintendent at Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. Miller, who 
succeeds David H. Patton, received a five-year contract 
and an initial salary of $15,000. 


Summa Cum Laude 





% 


rae }{ C100 
CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT 419 eh 


DUPLICATOR 


The Conqueror’s Best in the School Field 
because it’s the duplicator with ALL the 
better features for better duplicating at a 
price far lower than comparable machines. 
Raise-and-Lower Control—A Conquer- 
or exclusive! Automatically centers printing 
on the page 

New Fluid Control—Meters exact flow of 
fluid to paper . . . compensates for any 
type paper, any atmospheric condition 
Built-In Reset Counter—(Not an extra 
cost item) Always in view of operator, you 
run exact number of copies you want 
Adjustable Pressure Contro!l—Calibrat- 
ed to insure longer runs of sharp, brilliant 
copies 

Other features include Visible Fluid Sup- 
ply and Positive Rotary Feed... and 
on the Electric Model 76 Conqueror you 
have complete automatic electric push- 
button operation 

Now you can print 120 or more copies per 
minute ... always brilliant, sharp copies 
of anything typed, written or drawn onthe 
master, and you can print in one to five 
colors in one operation 

WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATIVE BOOK- 


LET ON THE ELECTRIC AND MANUALLY 
OPERATED CONQUERORS 


Sold by leading School Supply Dealers 
THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1842 S$. Kostner Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Quality Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 


rh. | 


we 
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* 20% longer, efficient life 
* rugged — dependable 
* economical 


30 BOSTON 

SPEED CUTTERS 
(ordinary cutters have 
only 24)—deep-milled, 
H case-hardened steel 
i edges for clean, fast cut- 
ting, 20% longer use- 
| 





ful life. 


BOSTON STOP 
stops sharpening when 
point is perfected —elim- 
inates waste. 


SNAP PENCIL GUIDE 
takes 8 sizes—centers 
true every time. 


NON-RUSTING 
RECEPTACLE 
nickel-plated steel— 
tough, smart looking, 
large capacity—stays in 
place yet moves easily 
for emptying. 


STRONG METAL FRAME 
designed and die-cast 
for rough treatment— 
distinctive gray finish. 


ALL BOSTON SHARPENERS ee i 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR _ —_ MODEL KS 
t 


BOSTO N dependable quality was powerfully 


borne out when stock model BOSTON KS sharp- 
eners were tested along with competitive models.* 
After 36,890 quarter-inch points, the KS was still 
producing usable points—far more than the clos- 











ae 


F RE E es aon “es est competitor. *Tinius Olsen Test No. 31517 
care, location and use of 

| peneil sharpeners. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Other BOSTON SHARP. 

‘ ry we =~ Oms-Fuapee CAMDEN 1, N.J. 

! #4—SELF-FEED #4 . 
DrarrsMAN—KS este. Also manufacturer of SPEEDBALL pens, cutters and inks 


MAN—KS Butunt Point— 
CHAMPION PORTABLE self- 
feeder—MopeEL L, for 
standard pencil—Ever- 
HANDY home sharpener— 


° 
RANGER, with point ad- 
juster—RaANGER Drarts- B 0 STQ N 
MAN, with point adjuster. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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What 





typewriters 


It would take no crystal ball or a consultation with 
the mathematics department to answer: 


“Chances are the greater part of them were 
Royals.” 


Royals have the reputation of being easier to 
teach on and easier to learn on. 


A Perfect Tool of Learning 


The reason is not hard to find. Royals have always 
been built with the teacher’s and the pupil’s needs 


in mind. They are, therefore, the Number 1 type- 
writers in schools. 


It follows that the pupils you graduate take with 
them into the business world a decided preference 


for Royals. They are also the Number 1 typewriters 
in the business world. 


Being so closely meshed with the needs of busi- 
ness, you are also probably aware that electric type- 


ROYAL 


STANDARD ~ ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 


Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


did you 
teach on today? 


writers have come strongly to the fore, especially 
within the past five years. 


Twin Skills Now Needed 


You have undoubtedly decided that your pupils are 
not ready for business until they have the twin 
vocational skills of being able to operate both man- 
uals and electrics. 


Does it not seem wise to have Royal Electrics in 
your classroom as well as Royal Standards? 


The new Royal Electric has features that hasten 
the learning of initial techniques. Teaching is made 
easier and more rewarding for you. How about ask- 
ing for a free demonstration? Why not send in the 
coupon below? 


CLIP COUPON 
Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please have a School Representative arrange for 
a demonstration of the new Royal Electric Type- 


writer [] new Royal Standard Typewriter [] with- 
out obligation. 





School 





State 





1 
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Principles of Economy 


in School Plant Planning 
piled under the direction of W. R. Flesher and others. 


and Construction. Com- 


Paper, 97 pp. The National Council on Schoolhouse 


Construction, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

This report focuses attention on 13 basic princi- 
ples of economy and illustrates these with actual 
economies achieved in school plant planning and 
construction. In general, the Council was interested 
in emphasizing two things: (1) how to provide a 
school plAnt adequate in terms of the community’s 


educational needs; (2) how to construct schoolhouses 
at the most reasonable cost. The material presented 
is arranged around the principles of economy, with 
an attempt to clarify the meaning of each principle 
through discussion and _ illustration. An _ extensive 
bibliography has been included. 


Desirable Procedures for Selecting 
Textbooks 


Paper, 6 pp. American Textbook Publishers’ Insti- 
tute, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

This booklet outlines 12 procedures necessary in the 
selection of good textbooks. The procedures recom- 
mended have proved effective and the schools are able 
to choose better books than they could under a hap- 
hazard program of selection. 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Large School Systems, 1952-53 


Compiled by Lester B. Herlihy. Paper, 27 pp., 
25 cents. Bulletin No. 391, April, 1954. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This circular offers data concerning 173 cities with 
a population of 25,000 or more. The statistics show 





that the median current expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance for 80 school systems in the 
more populous group in 1952-53 was $1.50 per school 
day; for the total annual expenditure per pupil, the 
median was $274.17. In the less populous group of 
93 cities, the expenditure per pupil was $1.39 per 
day, and $250.82 per school year per pupil. 


Educational and Architectural Program 
Charts 


Elementary and Secondary Schools. Prepared by the 
School Building Service. Issued by the State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond 16, Va. 

These charts provide a tangible method for estab- 
lishing unity and consistency in planning the physical 
facilities for a proposed school building. School super- 
intendents, architects, and school board officials will 
find the charts of value in determining the number 
of pupil stations, the right number of facilities needed 
for each subject area, and the number of laboratories 
needed. They also offer a means by which the cost 
of a building, equipment, and capital outlay may be 
estimated. The charts have been tested by experienced 
school building personnel and will be further revised 
and perfected from time to time. 


City School Systems 

By Lester B. Herlihy. 
410, September, 1954. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This circular summarizes the statistics of 3800 
independent city school systems in the United States. 
The document reports enrollment of 14,413,619; 
average daily attendance of 12,307,942; per teacher 
enrollment of 24.3; length of school year 180 days; 
expenditures for administration, plant operation, aux- 
iliary services, maintenance, and fixed charges, $3,109,- 
389,000; per pupil expenditures (A.D.A.) $252.59; 
average salaries of supervisors, $5,259; average salaries 
of teachers, $3,839. 


Paper, 7 
U. $&. 


pp. Circular No. 
Office of Education, 


Financing Adult Education 


in America’s Public Schools. By Edward B. Olds. 
Paper, 124 pp., $1.25. National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





A report of the first systematic study of financing 
adult education, conducted in 232 cities with popula- 
tions over 50,000. The report shows that during 
1952-53, 174 million hours of educational opportunity 
were afforded by the scheols and participated in by 
3 million adults, at a total cost of $79,000,000. The 
cost per individual year was only $26.60, as com- 
pared with $235 for the cost of childhood education. 
In the ten states which provided considerable sup- 
port for adult education, about three times as large 
a proportion of the adult population was enrolled as 
in the states without such support. State aid is con- 
sidered an important resource to bring about the 
kind of program most useful to the community and 
to adults. 


Ratio of Men to Women Teachers 


in Secondary Schools. By Ellsworth Tompkins. 
Paper, 14 pp. Circular No. 413, November, 1954 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Are men teachers needed in the schools? Should 
there be an equal distribution of men and women 
teachers in high schools? This circular which seeks 
to answer these questions, points out that there 
has been a decrease in men teachers since 1938, and 
that there has been a fluctuation from 1890 to 1952. 
The findings indicate that nationwide, the number 
of men teachers changed by plus 4.3 per cent from 


1937 to 1951. Thirty-five states and the District of 
Columbia now employ a larger per cent of men 
teachers than they did in 1937-38. Twelve states, 


mostly in the South, employ a smaller percentage of 
men teachers than they did in 1937-38. Twenty-three 
states now employ either as many men as women 
teachers or more men than women teachers (49.4 to 
64.5 per cent). Utah has employed a greater per- 
centage of men teachers than any other state. 


A Picture of Progress 


Compiled by Frank G. Moore. Paper, 39 pp 
Published by New York State Commission on School 
Buildings, Albany, N. Y 


This final report on the valuable services rendered 
by the New York State Building Commission indi- 
cates that there still is a_ terrific school plant 


shortage in spite of the excellent work carried on by 
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PORTA-FLASH 


THE UNFAILING REMINDER 
FOR THOUGHTLESS DRIVERS 


A step forward in combating 


trols; battery powered, quickly 
recharged for years of service. 
Take precaution before an ac- 
cident with Porta- Flash. | 


Porta- Flash is the ori- 





traffic problems! 
flashes a caution 
for blocks in both 


TO SCHOOLS, 


directions, in all weather con- 
No driver can miss it! 
And it’s portable... . easily 


young safety pa- 





ginal, patented safe- For Folding Tables and 
- ty signal. SEND FOR eS: —_— a 
ranspor an store your old- 
. FREE FOLDER. Ad- ing tables and chairs the easy, 
dress American Safety modern way on MONROE 
‘ Signal Corp., Dept. Sencks. Construstion of Trans- 
. port-Stor r its 
102, Elkhart, Indiana | ct, + in limited ‘aa 


Chair 
Truck TSC 





DIRECT PRICES & DISCOUNTS 
CHURCHES, 
LODGES, HOTELS, CLUBS, etc. 


me Alonroe 


Mowe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 













See Monroe Tables 
and Other Equip- 
ment at NEA Con- 


vention, Cleve- 
land, April 2-6, 
Booth F-51, 

e 








NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at no extra cost, 
are offered with completely finished tops, highly resistant 
to most serving hazards. 
TABLE CLOTHS, if desired. Also available in Formica 
and Ornacel special color and pattern types. 
catalog with direct factory prices and discounts to re- 
ligious and educational 


May be USED WITHOUT 
Write for 


institutions, clubs, 
MONROE TRUCKS 


lodges, ete. 





See Catalog. 


Complete Line of 
Folding Chairs 


Company. 








6 CHURCH ST. 
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the local school authorities. Excellent progress has 
peen made toward the solution of elementary and 
secondary school plant problems; unit costs have 
been distinctly lowered; the sizes of classrooms have 
been enlarged; the financial problems have been met 
with considerable satisfaction. The work of the Com- 
mission is to be continued by another group which 
will emphasize problems of finance. 


How Do We Pay for Our Schools? 

A Guide to Understanding Public School Finance. 
Paper, 76 pp. National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
This publication shows the relationship of edu- 


This We Believe 


waukee, Wis. 


school 
challenges. 


Children 
Prepared by M. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent. Paper, 14 pp. 
Published by the Board of School 


A report, telling in picture and story, the work 
of the several departments of the schools, the pro- 
grams offered, the administration and supervision, new 


building projects, and new 


Facilities and Teachers for America’s 


E. Stapley, 


Starting Second Half Century 


By Gertrude Folks Zimand. Paper, 18 pp. National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

This report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee focuses the attention on the Committee’s speci- 
fic activities undertaken during the year to meet the 
challenge of the sixth decade of service. The booklet 
calls attention to the fact that (1) children are 
still exploited in farm labor when they should be 
in school or at play, (2) children are still employed 
under hazardous conditions, and (3) the goal of a 
high school education for all children is still far off. 


Directors, Mil- 


problems and 


co-ordinator. Paper, 








































cation costs to other public service costs, indicates 
where the money goes, how much money is needed, 
where the money comes from, and how school patrons 
can apply the information in the solution of financial 
problems of the local community and state. 

The whole document urges the proper channeling 
of readily available resources into education as they 


are needed. The most helpful document thus far 
produced by the Citizens Commission. 
Our Public Schools III 

Operation and Maintenance of School Buildings. 


Paper, 30 pp. New York City board of education, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

The Bureau of Plant Operation and Maintenance 
of the New York City schools is responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of over 865 school- 
houses, containing more than 30,000 classrooms in 
addition to auditoriums, libraries, shops, and other 
auxiliary spaces. They have 63 million square feet 
of floor area and 1,200,000 pupil stations. The total 
property valuation is more than $1,500,000,000 at 
present-day costs. The buildings range from a school 
ship to multi-storied buildings and one two-room 
rural schoolhouse. The Bureau spends $20,000,000 an- 
nually for maintenance work and the present backlog 
of repairs amounts to over 75 million dollars. The 
expenditure for repairs in 1953 was $6,000,000, with 
an additional $3,000,000 for capital improvements. 
The Bureau spent $17,000,000 during 1953-54. All 
of the figures approach the fantastic. The fact is, 
however, that the New York Schools are doing a 
magnificently efficient job. 


37 pp. Published by National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 450 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

A report of the second Nationwide Work Con- 
ference for State School Board Association Leaders, 
held at St. Paul, Minn., October 29-31, 1954. The 
conference attracted 141 participants from 47 states, 
the District of Columbia, and one foreign country, and 
the program took up the two important subjects of 
The Teacher Shortage in the United States, and 
Housing of America’s Children. The report brought 
out that there is a need for 720,000 new classrooms 


No. 6, 1953-54. 
y 


supervisors in 


Published by 
board of education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y 


Teaching Spelling: 
A Course of Study and Manual. Carried on by a 


committee, under the direction of Ethel F. Huggard 
and William H. Bristow. 


Paper, 135 pp. Bulletin 


the New York City 


This bulletin, prepared to guide teachers and 
carrying on an 


improvement program 


within the next five years, and 250,000 to house the in spelling, aims to teach spelling in relation to 
bassene in 1955 5 ie . daily experiences of pupils. Pupils are encouraged to 
ia use the words that best convey their meaning and 


Your Child Learns to Read 
Compiled by a committee of first grade teachers. 
Paper, 15 pp. School Dist. No. 102, La Grange, III. 


their writing activities grow 
periences. The bulletin takes up (1) the objectives of 
the program, (2) developing readiness for systematic 
instruction and giving systematic instruction, 


out of their daily ex- 


(3) de- 


(4) evaluation and testing. 


How Can We Advertise School Needs? 


A help to parents in understanding the factors veloping power to spell 
which determine the success of the child in the ; 
important first lessons. 

, 
How Do We Stand? —a 

Paper, 24 pp. Research Circular No. 13, 1954, of the Public Schools, 2 


the State 
burg, Pa. 
Educators today are harassed by major population 


Department of Public Instruction, Harris- N. Y. 
This booklet on 
ideas for citizens’ 


changes, economic factors, migration, pressures, and 
school service trends. This bulletin evaluates intrinsic tells why the Better 
factors concerned with education, namely pupil sO important to the 


measurement, holding power, per capita cost, ability 


and effort to support an educational program. The 
bulletin presents Pennsylvania’s relationship to its 
sister states in ability and effort to support an all media. Part V 


National 


school 
committees, 


Citizens Commission for 
West 45th St., New York 36, 


outlines numerous 
school-minded organi- 


needs 


zations, and citizens working for better schools. Part I 
Schools advertising campaign is 


schools. Part II explains the 


National Commission’s part in the campaign. Part III 
tells the Advertising Council’s part in the campaign 
Part IV tells what materials should be provided to 


tells how those materials are 





educational program. 


- UNEQUALED — 
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distributed. 








For You....... 
THE SUPERVISION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By William A. Bakamis 














USED IN A long felt need of Superintendents, Supervisors, 

CHURCHES, and Teachers has been answered in this complete 

SCHOOLS, HOTELS, volume on theories, techniques, and procedures 
INSTITUTIONS, 


of Industrial Arts supervision — the first to be 
published in over 30 years. $3.00 


seveee» For Your Students 


CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


By Frederick S. Crispin 
(1952 Edition) 
Give your shop students just ten minutes’ study 
a day with this fine reference work. Includes 
10,000 definitions of terms used in modern in- 


SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 











dustrial practice. $4.75 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


802 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
THE STRONGEST, 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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die \Floor Treatment Dollars 


YOU CAN SAVE 


This Surve) Prepared *™ WwW i ft h Ga F 4 E 3 


/HILLYARD SURVEY 
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of your Floors. 
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cate 


A HILLYARD SCHOOL FLOOR TREATMENT PLAN CAN SAVE 
MATERIAL AND LABOR COST 


From Survey to Service youll find Hillyard specialized floor treatments provide com- 
plete protection, beauty and economy — safe for your floors — safe for those who 
walk on them — built to last longer because theyre made to answer particular school 
floor treatment problems. They're famous for quality. The Hillyard “Maintaineer” near 
you is trained to efficiently and quickly make a FREE survey of your floors and present a 
| plan especially prepared for you. He will show you how your floors can be more beau- 
tiful — yet prove important savings in labor and materials through Hillyard plan for all floors. 














All Specifications prepared in accordance Visit Hillyard Booths F-26, 28 and 30, 
American Institute of Architects American Association of School Administrators, 
requirements. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26—March 2. 














Write or Call Collect for the Name of your nearest HILLYARD MAINTAINEER ® 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have your Maintaineer call and make a free survey of 
my floors. 


| NS a nent seiee 
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Address. 
City. 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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keep them in school... 


Low Cost Soap 
DESTROYS GERMS 


Reduce absenteeism by providing 
degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
for daily use in all school washrooms. 
It will help control the transmission of 
disease from child to child . . . keep 
attendance up. It’s a real germ-killing 
soap that destroys up to 97% of all 
bacteria on the skin when used regu- 
larly . . . and leaves a protective film 


on the skin which continues to kill 
Won't irritate normal skin. 


germs. 








See | 
GET RID OF GERMS AND 
YOU STOP THE TROUBLE 


Attractive plastic dispenser bottle 
free with trial order for one gal- 
lon or more. 


Write today for prices - 
and more information. 


degerm. 


Liquid Soap with Actamer* 
KILLS GERMS AS IT WASHES HANDS 


*Registered, Monsanto Chemical Company 


savaaataal aa: RS - 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, ind. * Philadelphia 35, Pa. * Toronto 2, Ont. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 


What teachers need to make a success of 
their efforts is skill and enthusiasm in selling 
their product: Education. .. . 

Today’s successful pedagogue is many per- 
sons: 

A super-salesman who can convince that 
school work is worthwhile, absorbing fun. 

A cowboy who can lasso pupils’ wandering 
thoughts and get them back inside the class- 
room corral. 

A soldier who can repulse aggressions of 
space men and comic books. 

An athlete fast enough to be several hops, 
skips, and jumps ahead of agile juvenile 
minds. 

All of these plus a modern Job, a diplomat, 
a scientist and, of course, a scholar. 

And a banker, too, for entrusted to them is 
the community’s prized possession, its youth. 


— New Orleans States. 


SIMPLE DEDUCTION 


A small boy hurried home from school one 
afternoon and announced to his parents that 
the class he was in was about to split up into 
two divisions. 

“I’m in the top one,” he explained, “and 
the other one is for backward readers.” 

“But,” he went on confidentially, “we don’t 
know who is going to be in the other one, 
because there’s not a kid in the room who can 
read backward.” — Wall St. Journal. 




















LIBERTY VS. LICENSE 


The older generation has been so confident 
that this is the best of all possible govern- 
ments in the best of all possible countries 
that we have neglected to give the youngsters 
some reason for the faith that is in us. The 
result is that we find a lot of people who 
confuse liberty with license; those who have 
convinced themselves that democracy is a 
failure, and those who think that political 
salvation is best to be had by straying after 
false political gods. Education must correct 
all this. — Geoffrey F. Morgan, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 


T-VETO 

A group of third graders visited the art 
museum for the first time. There they saw a 
French eighteenth-century drawing room cor- 
rect in every detail. The teacher asked them 
later what about this room impressed them 
most. 

“No television,” said one little girl. — Delta 
Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 


> 


LIFEBLOOD 


Education is the lifeblood of a democracy 
The growing concern for the function of edu- 
cation as an instrument of all our people in 
struggling with a turbulent world can lead to 
only one conclusion: Education is the lifeblood 
of a democracy. If our cherished ideals are to 
survive the current world-wide conflict of 
ideologies, we must provide the best possible 
education to every single one of our future 
citizens. — Lrypitrey T. STILEs. 























Passing Teacher: “Lucky stiff . . . it’s his free period.” 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


are your Guarantee 
of Maximum Service 
from your Textbooks 


They are made to withstand the scuffing, 
incidental to schoolroom use 


They are water-resistant 
They re-enforce the bindings 


They are easy to adjust and they 
stay on the books until deliberately removed 


They are attractive 


They Prolong the life of the Books— 


from One to Three Years! 








GET THE HOLDEN HABIT— 
IT PAYS! 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples on request 





Springfield Massachusetts 
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Mews of Products for the Schools 





CLASSROOM CABINETS 


The Special Service Division of Desks of 
America, Inc., Bridgeport 6, Conn., designs 
and builds dormitory and classroom storage 
cabinets with wood, linoleum, or plastic tops. 
Classroom storage cabinets contain two ad- 





Storage Units 


justable shelves and a 4-inch toe space. All 
ends are flush so that the units can be ar- 
ranged in modular fashion. Two standard 
heights are available for elementary or high 
school use. 

Special construction and color features are 
optional with customers’ requirements. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 023) 


HI-Fl TAPE RECORDER 


A new portable tape recorder with a multiple 
speaker system was announced recently by 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. Called the Spe- 
cialist, it is designed for school, church, and 
industrial use. In the unit realism in sound 
reproduction is achieved by the select place- 
ment of four separate speakers. 

Two eight-inch speakers are placed on op- 
posite sides of the unit to reproduce the low 
tones. For the high tones two electrostatic 
speakers are placed side by side behind the 
front grille. Each electrostatic speaker is a 
perforated metal oblong with a thousand 
small apertures, which act individually as 
miniature loud-speakers. The company calls 
this its “Miracle 2000” sound system. For 
increased volume in auditoriums or large 
classrooms, the recorder may be played 
through external speakers. It may also be used 
as a public-address system. 

Sound fidelity is enhanced by the use of 
three separate motors instead of one; the three 
motors also permit faster forward and rewind 
operations. Among other features is a new 
system of safety interlock push buttons pre- 
venting accidental erasing or breaking of tape. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 024) 


VERIFAX CARD PAPER 


To extend the range of usefulness of the 
Kodak Verifax Copier, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has announced a 
card-weight Verifax Print Paper. The new, 
heavier weight paper will make Verifax dupli- 
cates of present file cards, to create file card 
copies of other material, or simply to make 
Verifax copies on a stock suitable for frequent 
handling. 

The surface of the new card-weight paper 
is similar to that of regular Verifax paper, 
with a wire side and a smooth side. Either 
side will accept the Verifax image, but best 
results will generally be obtained on the 
smooth side. The same matrix paper is used 
with the heavier card stock as with the regu- 
lar paper. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 025) 
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MIMEOGRAPH IN COLORS 


The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, IIL, 
Suggests a use of different colored inks in 
mimeographing time schedules, programs, and 
work charts will repay the school plant with 
further efficiency and easier scanning of pro- 
grams. The use of color is said to be one of 
the easiest techniques of modern mimeograph- 
ing, partly because of the variety of inks 
available. School programs and newspapers 
could use this technique to advantage. 

A. B. Dick Company representatives can 
show machine operators how to use varied 
colors in just a few minutes. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 026) 


LONGER-RECORDING TAPE 


A new line of magnetic recording tape 
which provides 50 per cent more playing time 
on a standard size reel has been announced 
by Audio Devices, Inc., New York. Called the 
Type LR Audiotape, it is made on Mylar 
polyester film of 1-mil thickness—50 per 
cent thinner than the conventional 114-mil ace- 
tate base which has become standard. Because 
of the exceptional mechanical strength of 
polyester film, as compared to cellulose ace- 
tate, the LR Audiotape is said to possess 
greater impact, tensile and tear strength. 

A 7-inch reel of the new tape holds 1800 
feet, compared to the conventional 1200-foot 
capacity. In recording time, a 7-inch reel of 
the new tape will record a three-quarter hour 
program instead of a half hour. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 027) 


NEW SAMSONITE LINE 


The new Samsonite schoolroom furniture, 
designed specifically for flexibility of arrange- 
ment in the classroom, was introduced na- 
tionally early in December. Two models in 
the new line manufactured by Shwayder 
Brothers, Inc., Denver, Colo., are the tablet 
arm and the tablet desk models. Lightweight 
steel frames have tapered legs of stainless steel 
glides pivoted on ball-socket joints permitting 
easy moving. 

The stainless steel material employed resists 
corrosion and chemical effects of detergents, 
and is finished in a baked enamel to the 
specific sheen required by school specifications 
in four new colors: turquoise, rust-red, cocoa 
brown, and light gray. 





Tablet Arm and Tablet Desk 


The chairs support the arm at a natural 
writing position and provide a generous writ- 
ing surface of 180 sq. inches for the tablet 
arm and 290 sq. inches for the tablet desk. 
They are available at 16-, 17-, and 18-inch 
heights with arms to right or left. The book 
rack is optional on either chair. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 028) 


CONSOLE HEATER LINE 


New styling and a wide range of colors for 
the Herman Nelson line of console heaters has 
been announced by the American Air Filter 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. The console heaters 
have all the engineering advantages of the 
popular de Luxe (cabinet type) heater plus 
the completely new styling feature. 

Advantages of the new heaters include a 
removable base for wall-hung units; a new 
key-operated two-speed key switch that is 
operated through the grill; a one-piece front 
panel for fully recessed wall or ceiling applica- 











Restyled Console 


tions; and easy access to all parts by the re- 
moval of two screws on the front panel. 

Herman Nelson Console Heaters are offered 
in a basic gray, while also available in 7 
other colors and many two-tone designs. 
Console heaters are designed for a variety of 
uses — floor mounted, wall mounted, and 
semi-recessed, full-recessed, ceiling mounted, 
ceiling semi-recessed and full-recessed, and 
wall inverted. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 029) 


NEW LOCKERS 


An all-new line of Modern Flow Steel 
Lockers that combine modern styling, easy 
assembly, and rugged construction has been 
introduced by Equipto Division of Aurora 
Equipment Co., Aurora, Ill. The units feature 
a new sliding channel construction that saves 
83 per cent of assembly time, eliminating 
need for nuts, bolts, or tools, according to 
report. Angle reinforced doors have 4-point 
latching mechanism, and locking attachment 
which makes them completely pilfer-proof. 

Striking eye appeal is achieved by rolled 
edges, recessed handles and louvers, absence of 
protruding bolts, hinges, and the handsome 
steel gray baked enamel finish. The enamel 
finish is phosphate treated to resist rust. 

The new lockers are available in single and 
double tier types in all standard sizes and can 
be lined up side-by-side or back-to-back in 
matching assembly. Other standard colors are 
available at slight extra cost. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 030) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


“This Is High Fidelity” is the title cf an interest- 
ing, two-color booklet explaining high-fidelity 
reproduction of voice and music in nontech- 
nical language offered by Allied Radio Corp., 
Chicago. It explains functions of basic units, 
and includes tips for budget models. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 031) 


A new 4-page paint and linoleum color selection 
guide, to be used in combination with Her- 
man Nelson (Louisville, Ky.) unit ventilators, 
cabinets, and convectors, is available to archi- 
tects and engineers. It also includes suggestions 
for color combinations, and the reflectance 
value of each color. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 032) 
(Continued on page 107) 
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ANYONE can make hundreds of brigh 


clear copies of anything he types, writes, draws 
or traces...IN 1 TO 5 COLORS, AT ONCE! 


Good News for Teachers ! Now even 
Johnny or Mary can help you turn 
out maps, bulletins, tests, draw- 
ings, instruction sheets—hours of 
work in minutes, with DITTO, the 
machine anyone can operate. Just 
type, write, draw or trace your 
message on a sheet of paper, using 
DITTO carbon or Masterset .. . 
Snap master on your DITTO 
machine ... Turn handle and out 
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3 5 new Ditto workbooks 


FOR REPRODUCTION ON LIQUID MACHINES 


An outstanding Ditto Service! Every book con- 
tains Ditto Master Sheets, each ready for dupli- 
cating up to 300 copies. Covers most subjects 
you teach for every grade. Developed by out- 
standing educators. Each $3.25. Write for titles. 





come clear copies at a speed up to 
two per second, and in 1 to 5 colors 
at once. You are forever free from 
hours of tedious copying. You teach 
better with the help of a low cost, 
work-saving DITTO duplicator. 


DITTO. D-10 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 








to me, please send; 


(CL) Uterature on Ditto Duplicators 
() Arrange a Ditto Demonstration for me 
(_] FREE: Ditto Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons 
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NO MATS! + NO INKING! + NO STENCILS! + NO MAKEREADY! 


MAIL THIS NOW, for brighter students, easier teaching 
DITTO, INC. 2213 W. Harri 


son St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: DITTO of Caneda. Led., Toroate, Ont. In Great Britain: DITTO (Britain) Ltd.. Londen, 





Your school, too, can 
afford the very best... 





The years and years of dependable 
trouble-free service built into New- 
comb products, together with their 
matchless facility for meeting all 
the varied requirements of 
sound equipment in educa- 
tion, make Newcomb by far 
your most economical choice. 
Approved by leading school 
authorities from coast to 
coast. 


TR Models provide variable speed 
control for special applications of 
sound in teaching music, dancing, 
gym, language, etc. 





FLOATING SOUND 



































Exclusive feature eliminates needle 
skipping due to jolts and jars of 
dancing feet. 

MODEL TR-25AM: A versatile, 25 watt, 
3 speed ployer for all records up to 
17%". Two 12” speakers. Inputs for 
2 athens, 1 phono with separate tone 
controls. An effective scratch suppres- 
sor. Magnetic pickup. 


MODEL TR-16AM: 10 watt, 3 speed 
player, all records to 17%”. 12” 
speoker. Inputs for 1 mike, 1 phono 
with separate volume. Magnetic pick- 
up. Scratch suppressor. 


MODEL TR-16A: Same as above with 
erystal pickup, no scratch suppressor. 
MODEL R-16: 5 watt, 3 speed player, 
combines light weight with rugged- 
ness. All records to 1714". 10” speak- 
er. Mike and phono inputs with sep- 
arate volume. Crystal pickup. 
MODEL R-12: 5 watt, high quality, 3 
speed player. All records to 12”. 
Oval 6” x 9” speaker. Crystal pickup, 
MODEL RC-12: Same as above with 
changer. 
MODEL B-100: AM radio with unbe- 
lievable tone. Extremely sensitive. 
Large built-in loop. Jack for use as a 
tuner connected to P.A. system or for 
headphones. 6” speaker. 

100% A.C. CONSTRUCTION 








All models include power transformers 
for best performance and complete pro- 
tection from shock hazard. 
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FURNISH THE FINEST FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Only 
CONN Organs 
Offer All This 


te MORE REALISTIC ORGAN 
TONE 

¥& TRADITIONAL ORGAN 
STYLING 

¥&e TWO FULL 61-NOTE INDE- 
PENDENT MANUALS 

¥& FULL A.G.O. 32-NOTE 
PEDAL BOARD 

¥%e WIDE RANGE TRUE SOLO 
“VOICES” 

yk INSTANT RESPONSE AS 
DESIRED 


¥& PRICED TO FIT ANY SCHOOL 


NEW 1955 MODEL Classic BUDGET 


This newest CONN organ is the masterpiece of the industry . 

far surpassing in tone and musical performance anything pre- 
viously offered. See your CONN organ dealer for comparative 
demonstration before buying any organ. No other organ offers 
your school so much! C. G. Conn ‘Ltd., ORGAN DIVISION, 
Dept. 231, Elkhart, Indiana 


Pree BOOKLET... 





— ““How to Choose an 
= Organ’’ is available 
3m from your dealer, 
Yr or by writing the 
. factory. No obligation. 1S" qRiUMPU te tone” 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SPECIALISTS NEARLY A CENTURY 
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818 W. WINNEBAGO $F. 
MILWAUKEE S$, WISCONSIN 
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AN INDEPENDENT FIRM 


GIVES YOU BETTER 
SERVICE ON SCHOOL 
INSURANCE PLANS 





In considering schooltime accident 
insurance ...oOr an insurance program 
covering all your special needs, consult 
HNW&R... the independent firm that 
operates nationally, supplies the plan 
best suited to your needs. You'll get 
better service. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge 
& Reid, Inc. 


Leading the Nation in School Insurance 
50 Congress Street ¢ Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia ¢ Chicago 
Nashville ¢ Los Angeles 





® Stage Curtains 
8’ x 14 velour & 
track $85 — all sizes 
to 50-ft. track 

® Photo Backgrounds 
& roller screens to 
150” w 

Mail sizes, for Estimate 

CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO. 
180 N. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 








CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS... 


(Continued from page 104) 


Continuing its aim to keep the standards of floor 
finishing on a high level, the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Assn., Chicago, IIl., has an- 
nounced a revised list of products for that 
purpose, with Dec. 1, 1954 as the date of 
revision. The list includes recently tested and 
approved products not heretofore published, 
and is available free to the general public. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 033) 


“The ABC’s of School Lighting,” a 20-page 
booklet, is available from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. Recently revised, 
the booklet gives the basic requirements for 
school lighting systems and describes lighting 
systems which satisfy these requirements. Both 
new installations and relighting projects are 
discussed in booklet B-4556-B. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 034) 


MANUFACTURER’S NEWS 


Russel Wright, one of the nation’s foremost 
industrial designers, has joined forces with 
Shwayder Brothers’ engineers in producing a 
completely new line of school furniture, em- 
materials, and 


ploying the use of color, new 
the latest in design 
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ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 





Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on 
which the advertisements appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services 
available. Use the information card in requesting information from a number of 


advertisers. 
Code Page 
No. No. 
20 American Safety Signal Corp..... 99 
Safety Signals 
21 American Seating Company...... 79 
School Seating 
22 Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
Ge GS > 9 wis -dibes ve pebeeen 14 
Air Brakes 
23 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
beleive See a wie Rar 68, 69, 70, 71, & 72 
School Seating 
24 Butler Manufacturing Company... 23 
Steel Buildings 
25 Camden Arteraft Co............. 107 
Craft Material 
26 Combustioneer Div. Steel Products 
Rn ee 78 
Heating & Ventilating 
I SID «o's cv-6ne Sta vic obec 106 
Band Instruments 
28 Ditto, Incorporated.............. 105 
Duplicators 
29 Draper Shade Company, Luther O. 94 
Shades 
210 Fenestra Building Products....... 21 
Steel Windows 
211 Flynn Mfg, Co., Michael........ 13 
Casement Windows 
212 General School Equipment Co. 
5 aiota rb rare leblaberel Oia a Gide eo eee 2nd cover 
Pedestal Desks, Furniture 
213 Griggs Equipment Company...... 2 





School Seating 


Code 
No. 


214 


216 


217 


218 
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220 


221 


225 


226 


227 


Page 
No. 
ey ke ee 6 cake eiiecn ees 19 
Lighting Fixtures 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products, American Air Filter 
a carn ara eras cee eee aera 8&9 
Heating & Ventilating 
Heyer Corporation, The.......... 96 
Duplicators 
Heywood-Wakefield Co....... 88 & 89 


School Furniture 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, 


Rs. < nt wwk Sees we e408 See eNews 107 
School Insurance Plans 

Hillyard Chemical Company....... 101 
Floor Maintenance 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co... 103 
Book Covers & Repairing 
Material 

Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard........ 97 
Pencil Sharpeners, Pens 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc...... 102 


Floor Maintenance 


International Business Machines 
re re ee et ee 80 


Electric Typewriters 


International Harvester Co....... 10 
Buses, Motor Trucks 


Irwin Seating Company.......... 92 
School Seating 


Johnson Service Company....... 1 
Temperature Control 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company........ 84 
Laboratory Equipment 


(Index continued on next page) 
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First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34,9 °P, L. & R.; Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Code Page No. No. Code Page 

No. No. Code Page No. No. 

228 Keystone View Company......... 86 242 Pittsburgh Corning Corp......... 18 256 Upright Scaffolds............ 12 
Visual Instrument Equipment Glass Blocks Scaffolds 

229 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co...... 20 243 Powers Regulator Co.......... 26 & 91 257 Wayne Works, The.......... . 1 
Thermopane Windows Temperature Control Bus Bodies 

230 Ludman Corporation............. 11 244 Premier Engraving Company...... 106 258 Will-Burt Company.......... 76 
Auto-Lok Windows Engravers Stokers 

231 Medart Products, Inc., Fred...... 75 245 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc... 98 
eee ee NEWS OF PRODUCTS 

232 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 246 Schieber Sales Company...... 82 & 83 FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Se eee 16 & 17 Folding Tables & Benches 





Temperature Controls 


023 Desks of America, Inc...... 104 
247 Sexton & Company, Inc., John 


233 Mississippi Glass Company. 








i ea. 4 os Saw aly whine and oe oe ae ot Cee a Storage Units 
Diffusing Glass Institutional Food 024 Bell & Howell Co............ 104 
234 Mitchell Mfg. Company.......... 100 248 Shwayder Brothers, Inc........ 81 & 87 Tape Recorder 
Folding Tables & Stands School Seating 025 Eastman Kodak Company.... 104 
235 Monroe Company, The esr 99 249 Sjostrom Co.,  \ 77 Verifax Card Paper 
Folding Tables Library & Laboratory Furniture 026 A. B. Dick Company...... Si 104 
236 Nesbitt, Inc., John J......... 4th cover 250 South Bend Lathe Works......... 95 ae enn 
Heating & Ventilating Precision Lathes; 027 Audio Devices, Inc....... - 104 
Equipment Drill Presses Saw Sea 
P 251 Stephens-Jackson Co............. 96 
237 once fete Products Co..... 106 aie a tiaaete 028 Shwayder Brothers, Inc....... 104 
Visual Aid Material Samsonite Desks 
: : 252 Todd Shipyards Corporation...... 94 
238 Oneida Products Corporation. ..... 7 it tae 029 American Air Filter Co., Inc. 104 
Buses Restyled Heater 
—_— ‘ 253 U. S. Plywood Corp.......... 24 & 25 
239 Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co... 6 attithinn Mas Galeel 030 Aurora Equipment Co....... : 104 
Glass Block Construction New Lockers 
240 Peabody Company, The.......... 85 254 U. S. Steel Corp. (Cyclone Fence).. 22 031 Allied Radio Corp........... 104 
School Furniture Fences Booklet 
241 Peterson & Co., Leonard........ 90 255 Universal Bleacher Company...... 93 032 Herman Nelson Division..... _ 104 
Laboratory Furniture Steel Grandstands Folder 
033 Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
SE acs a5 a'e ar eenl ‘Spas 107 
. List 
For Your Product information Request 4s 
The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in ose ee a: Seep. - 
requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the Soomet 
code number of the advertisement in which you are. interested, clip and meil the 
“postage paid” card. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL February, 1955 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. USE THIS 
Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. COUPON 
ADVERTISING INDEX The advertisements in this issue 
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Easy to make, economical and appealing to young and old, 





gelatine makes the universal dessert. Choose Sexton Gelatine 
Desserts to be assured of the most satisfactory results in every 
clime. We make them ourselves, particularly for multiple 
servings, using only the finest ingredients to make sure they 
keep their sparkling consistency and true fruit flavor. As com- 
panion desserts, serve Sexton Puddings, velvety smooth and 
dependably delicious. 











JOHN SEXTON, & CO. 4) (3 Foods. Colegio San Jose, Puerto Rico, W.1. * 





Classtoom Thermal Comfort Is TWO Problems 


In fully occupied classrooms 
a common requirement of the 
unit ventilator is for air 
cooler than the desired room 
temperature, to prevent the 
discomforts of overheating. 
At the very same time, in 
frigid weather, large window 
areas may be like a wall of 
ice, robbing radiant heat from 
pupils’ bodies and creating 
cold window downdrafts. 
The unit ventilator alone 
cannot simultaneously provide 
cool air for ventilation and 
heated air for cold surface 
protection. The two needs re- 
quire separate treatment. 
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Wind-o-line solves problem A 


Wind-o-line convector-radia- 
tion all along the exposed wall 
or windows provides heat as 
long as required for cold sur- 
face protection, 

Now the Syncretizer venti- 
lating unit can function with 
a lower room thermostat set- 
ting, adding or removing heat 
as needed to maintain bal- 
anced thermal comfort—ideal 
work conditions for all pupils 
—at the lowest operating cost. 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 


NESBITT SYNC 
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NESBITT 


solves 

BOTH 
problems 
separately 

































and the Syncretizer more readily solves problem B. 
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RESULT: 











SYMMETRICAL THERMAL ENVIRONMENT 
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RETIZER with WIND-O-LINE RA 








